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PREFACE. 


The mutuality and Communism of Ancient India still, 
m a measure, persist unto this day. There yet remain traces 
of her old voluntary institutions for mutual aid, her pro¬ 
ducers’ associations co-operating for the common welfare. 

Bide by side with these, contending against them, often 
superseding them, have arisen, in continual succession, the 
> dominations and exploitations of native priests and rulers, 
v of foreign invaders from the East, of Western imperialists, 
and finally of modern capitalism with its growing tendency 
ip discard nationality. 

* Abysmal poverty has resulted from these exploitations. 

The long burden of military and bureaucratic rule has 
checked and thwarted development in every field. 

: : . 

Superstition and enlightenment, those constant rivals 
\\'J‘ for dominion of the evolving mind, have borne their part in 
H the long struggle. 


Vast stores of natural wealth; immense untapped 
potentialities of human energy are locked in India. 

The ruling economics and philosophy of a dying epoch 
: would keep them in bondage for exploitation by the power 
0 fu| few. But the ideals of a new time call for admittance. 

The wealth both of East and West must be developed 
B in freedom by the great fraternity of mutual aid, for the 
common enjoyment of all our peoples, and for the building; 
/of the Earthly Paradise, towards which India, and all nations 
^ of the earth are surely wending. 
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INDIA AND THE EARTHLY 
PARADISE. 
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Vast in extent, widely varying in cli¬ 
mate and physical aspects, inhabited by 
many races, India furnishes a long chain 
of usage, by diverse peoples, which carries 
us from the most modern innovations of 
to-day, to the habits and customs of remote 
antiquity. The past has not departed from 
India, because millions of her people are 
still dwelling in stages of culture which the 
others have left behind hundreds, or even 
thousands of years ago. 

Wherever the older civilisations reached 
material comfort, wherever their lands pros¬ 
pered under patient cultivators, wherever 
their cities arose in wealth and beauty, 
invaders came to plunder them and to 
oust them. Successive immigrations, suc¬ 
cessive conquests swept over the country, 
spreading like the ripples that go forth 
from the stones cast into a pond. The 
-older inhabitants retired from the fruitful 
lands to the deserts, and from the plains 
into the hills, taking their manners and 

i 



with them. Militarily they 
flight by superior weapons ; economi- 
iy they were subjected ; culturally they 
were touched only in the slow fashion that 
comes of long association and profound 
economic change. 



The last comers, the British, in the 
isolation of their assumed superiority, have 
affected to a surprisingly small extent the 
culture of the great masses. The influence 
of British culture in India is, indeed, in¬ 
finitely smaller than the mutual influence 
of the various European States upon each 
other. Not one Indian in a hundred has 
reached the low standard of literacy in Eng¬ 
lish laid down by the census : capacity to 
read and write the few short words of a 
letter. But 1.51 per cent of the population 
lias become Christian, in spite of the example 
of the conquering race and all its missions. 
Even of these, but 492,752* belong to the 
State Church of Britain, in spite of its so 
costly Indian bishops, for whom India has 
to pay. A greater number (7,490,863) have 
become Roman Catholics, and 728,295! be¬ 
long to the Syrian Christian Churches. The 

* 1921 Census. 

t General Report of the Census 1911, p. 135. 





Catholic, the Syrian and other Ci 
Sects were founded long before 
coming of British rule ; the Syrian Church 
laying claim to have been founded by the 
apostle St. Thomas, and being known to 
have existed so long ago as the sixth cen¬ 
tury. The Christian converts under British 
rule have been mainly unfortunates, the out- 
casted and the depressed untouchables, who 
have gone to the Christian missions rather 
for material reasons than through the in¬ 
fluence of their ethical or spiritual teaching. 
A Roman Catholic missionary of Chota Nag¬ 
pur admitted to the census authorities 

“ As a general rule religious mo¬ 
tives are out of the question. They 
waxrt protection against Zamindari and 
police extortions, and assistance in 
the endless litigation forced on them 
by the Zamindars...." 


It could not be otherwise. The 
European missionaries, and above all the 
British, have treated the Indians as a lower 
race. Thus their teaching of brotherhood, 
and their recital of the equalitarian pre¬ 
cepts of their founder, have made but scant 
appeal. The Christian church, most suc¬ 
cessful in making converts, has not only 
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its own racial prejudices; but, in 


its 'desire for converts, has also accepted 
the caste prejudices of the Indians. Pope 


Gregory XV issued a bull sanctioning caste 
regulations in the Christian Churches of 
India, and even to-day the census authorities 
tell us :—* 

" The Roman Catholic missionaries 
do not interfere with caste distinc¬ 
tions.There is, however, a high 

standard of organisation and dis¬ 
cipline, and the priests keep con¬ 
stantly in touch with the members 
of their flock.’.' 

Jesuit, Danish and German missions, 
both Roman Catliolfcs and Protestants, have 
sanctioned caste in India. How callous are 
the Churches towards the teachings of. their 
founders! It is well-known that" the early 
Christians practised communism. Osborne 
Wardt declares, not without citing evidence, 
that the Christians were originally a Com¬ 
munist organisation, formed with the ex¬ 
press purpose of banding together communist 
trade unions of workers in all countries. 
He declares, on the authorit}' of Arrian and 

* General Report of the Census 1911, p. 135. 
t The Ancient Lowly. 
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who quoted from the lost boo^H^ 
Athenes, Eratosthenes, Aristobulus Ome- 
sieritus and Nearchus, also on the authority 
of the “Ante-Nicene” fathers, that the apostle 
Paul and others visited the trade guilds of- 
India for the same purpose. The best evi¬ 
dence of this given by Osborne Ward is an 
inscription on a monument to Avircius 
Marcellus, discovered in Hierapolis. This ins¬ 
cription states that Avircius Marcellus, a 
weaver, had travelled to Syria and Nisibis 
across the Euphrates, and infers that he 
went there with Paul, whom he afterwards 
accompanied to Rome. Avircius adds: 

“ For two-and-seventy years have I thus 
righteously accomplished in the sense of 
fellow sharing and enjoyment.” He further 
aeks that whoever “ obtrudes upon my 
tomb ” shall pay " a fine of two thousand 
pieces of gold to the treasury of the eranos, 
on account of the Eoman members, and 
a fine of one thousand, on account of the 
good and serviceable city of my nativity, 
Hierapolis.” The eranos is taken to be the 
union of the weavers. The spelling shows 
tlie inscription to belong to the time of 
Claudius. Osborne "Ward may perhaps have 
been sometimes led away by his theories 
and particularly by his religious bias, but 
he has made considerable researches. His 



tion that unions of craftsmen _ 

iii jhdia more than 300 years before Christ, 
is borne out by the Pahli J atakas of 
Buddhism, of which he was unaware. 


India contains great sources for study¬ 
ing the history of civilisation in many as¬ 
pects, but above all she is pre-eminent in 
revealing the development of thought; the 
struggle of the human intelligence to know 
the past and the future, to comprehend 
the universe and the self, to acquire an 
appreciatbto ofs» righteousness, to develop 
the science of ethics. Well may we, in these 
still unregenerate days, debased by the 
blighting materialism of crude individualistic 
greed, and beclouded by the mists of pre¬ 
valent superstition, humbly bow our heads 
in knowing that more than 2, coo years 
ago lived Buddha, who had surmounted re¬ 
ligious superstition and come to recognise 
only a righteous way of life; lived Kapil a 
and Brihaspati with their searching atheis¬ 
tical questionings, denouncing and confound¬ 
ing the Brahmans, in the self-same words 
with which men confound and denounce 
the clergy of to-day. “ You have not proved 
the existence of your Lord,” urged Kapila, 
“ and therefore I see no reason why I should 
alter my definition of sensuous perceptions.” 
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Brihaspati:— 

“ If a beast slain in the Gyotishtoma 
rite 'Will itself go to heaven, why then 
does not the sacrificer forthwith offer 
his own father?" 

“ When once the body becomes 
ashes, how can it ever return again?” 

‘‘.‘He who departs from the body 
gets to another world.' How is it 
that he comes not back again, 
restless for love of his kindred?” 

“.it is only as a means of 

livelihood that Brahmans have es¬ 
tablished here all these ceremonies.” 

The last sentences are but a paraphrase 
of the arguments heard around the ‘‘Chris¬ 
tian Evidence" platforms in the I v ondon 
Parks to-day. How slow is progress ! 

What wisdom may have been lost with 
the unrecovered works of Brihaspati, if his 
followers, whose doctrines have come down 
to us, fell away from his teachings even 
one-tit he so far as did those of Buddha! 
The sect of Brihaspati denounced the pre- 
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Brahmanism, in which they ft! 
minds were enchained, declaring 
the Vedas tainted by untruth and self- 
contradiction. With remarkable projec¬ 
tion of thought towards the direction of 
later theories, they taught that nothing 
lasts but the four elements, a kind of pro¬ 
toplasm, frcm which, when changed by 
evolution into organic body, intelligence is 
produced, the self being only the body 
qualified by intelligence. They recognised 
no evidence of self without a body, and 
declared the only means of knowledge to 
be perception, and the only object of man 
enjoyment. 

No ethical teaching is more noble than 
that which has been best authenticated as 
that of Buddha, who recognised no deity, 
and urged only :— 

“ Right speech, right conduct, right 
mode of livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness and right rapture." 


To "right conduct” he taught 
love and joy were most important: 


that 


"As a mother, even at the risk 
of her own life, protects her son. 






er only son, so let him culu^ 
love without measure towards* al 
human beings. Let him cultivate it 
towards the whole world—above, 
below, around—a heart of love 
unstinted, unmixed with the sense 
of suffering or opposing interests 
This state of heart is the best in the 
world.” 

“ All the means that can be used 
as the bases of doing right, are 
not worth the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through 
love that takes all those up into it¬ 
self outshining them all in radiance 
and glory.” 

Equa lity and fraternity were an essential 
part of his teaching. Nor East nor West 
has any more beautiful philosophy to offer. 
It is an essential part of the Buddha story 
that he had given up wealth and position 
to discover virtue, that he had passed through 
asceticism and found it worthless. His say¬ 
ings, not written down for generations after 
his death, do not reach us in their actual 
form. They suffer undoubtedly from de- 
| cadent perversion and accretions. His 
instruction to avoid asceticism and bis own 
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img of it, must be rememberec 
idering his definition of suffering as 
"craving for the gratification of the senses, 
craving for a future life, craving for pros¬ 
perity," and liis declaration that " the 
passing away of pain is emancipation from 
that craving thirst." 

His social teaching, which, in his day, 
helped to arouse a great movement, jiro- 
ductive of potent results, was undoubtedly 
minimised by the later and decadent adhe¬ 
rents to Buddhism. His philosophy became 
over-laid by those who still called themselves 
Buddhists, as well as by the Brahmans, 
whose power he for a time, helped to des¬ 
troy, but who gathered his memory into 
the fold of Hinduism, from which he had 
broken forth. 


Less lofty than the 


great 


sayings 
deal 


of 

Buddha, and suggestive of a good deal of 
crankiness and absurdity, is the vision of 
Indian thinkers and controversialists in the 
seventh century, preserved to us in the 
writings of Hiouen-thsang, a Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrim who journeyed to India. These 
memoirs, reveal nevertheless, the great 
esteem in which the search for knowledge 
was held and the zeal and unconventionality 
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’ which it was sought. The pi» 
accompanied King Harsha, at whose Court he 
was staying, on a visit to the sage Divikara. 
On nearing the retreat of the sage, the King 
left his suit behind and proceeded on foot 
into the forest. There were found large 
numbers of Buddhists, reclining on pillows, 
perched' on rocks, dwelling in bowers of 
creepers, lying in thickets, squatting on roots 
of trees. Jains in white robes, mendicants, 
followers of Krishna, religious students, as¬ 
cetics who pulled out their hair, atheists, 
followers of Kapila, followers of the Upani- 
shads, followers of Kanada, believers in 
Cod as a creator, adepts in sacrifices, adepts 
in grammar, all “ diligently following their 
own tenets, pondering, urging objections, 
raising doubts, disputing, discussing, in per¬ 
fect peace and harmony.” 

It is recorded that King Ganaka set 
apart a day for a public disputation, pro¬ 
mising to the victor in debate 1,000 cows 
with io padas of gold fixed to their horns. 
Gargi, daughter of King Vakaknu, took 
part in the discussion, one of the many 
indications that in India, as everywhere 
else, the subjection of women was not a 
feature of the heroic periods, but came in 
as part of the later decadence. 
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The questions at issue were 


“ What becomes of the vital spirit 
when a man dies?” 

“ What is the soul ?” 

The two foremost candidates retired 
into a private place to discuss one point, 
which they thought unsuited to public de¬ 
bate—an evidence, this, of the beginning of 
that decadence, which denies knowledge to 
the multitude, and crystalises theories and 
speculations, myths and legends into holy 
doctrines it is sacrilege to dispute. 

The period of enlightenment and freedom 
achieved by the Buddhist movement was 
followed by a blighting tyranny and super¬ 
stition, more terrible than that it had arisen 
to destroy. The extortionate and stu'ti- 
fying power of kings and rulers was enhanced 
and secured by the development of caste. 

The germ from which caste eventua'ly 
developed was probably, however, the much 
earlier invasion of India by the Aryans 
and their desire to preserve their race from 
admixture with the blood of the races they 
found there. Those races belonged to two 
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<in ‘strains. The Munda and the Dw*- 
—-an. The Munda languages are now classi¬ 
fied as belonging to the Austro-Asiatic group, 
which is a part of the great Austric speech 
iamily. This is the most widely-spread 
speech family known ; extending from Easter 
Island off the coast of South America in 
the west, to Madagascar in the east. The 
people speaking the Munda and Dravidian 
languages are thought to have been settled 
in India during countless ages, in which 
cl.ma.tic influences, environment and inter¬ 
marriage destroyed their former racial 
dif: erences, and evolved a uniform type. No 
connection between the Dravidian language 
and any other speech family having been 
discovered, it is thought that the Dravidians 
may have originated in Southern India, 
though some believe that they entered India 
from the north west. Geologists tell us 
that India was formerly divided from the 
north of Asia by the sea, and that it was 
connected by land with Madagascar and 
the Malay Archipelago, where the Austric 
languages, of which Munda is one, are spoken. 
The people who inhabited India before the 
coming of the Aryans, were, like themselves, 
©f the Caucasian branch of humanity, as 
differentiated from the two other main 
branches, the Mongolian and the Negroid. 


WIN IST/f 
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..ueasian races, whiclx the Aryans fo w _ 
Al .. .»udia 4,000 years ago, were, however, 
of the Melanochroi, or dark-skinned, group, 
whilst the Aryans were of the Xanthochroi, 
or fair-skinned, group. The Aryans were 
perhaps physically stronger than the abo¬ 
riginal inhabitants. Certainly they were 
further advanced in the arts of civilisation, 
necessity having proved the mother of in¬ 
vention in their adversity. Having learnt 
the use of metals, they were more terrible 
in warfare than were the earlier inhabitants. 


The Aryans who settled, in India were 
of the same great Aryan family from which 
sprang the Romans, the Greeks and the 
Teutons, the Celts, the Slavs and all the 
peoples who dominate Europe and America 
to-day. They had Jived for ages in Central 
Asia; their southern branches extending 
towards India, their northern towards Eu¬ 
rope and Asia Minor. Their separation was 
doubtless partly due to the growth of popu¬ 
lation, partly to climatic changes, through 
which Central Asia grew drier and less- 
able to support a large population. 

Already before they separated, their, 
language, which was to become the great; 
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Hi of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek, 0<Y 
tic and, Celtic, possessed the narnetr 
lumbers up to a hundred, the word for 
thousand not having yet been invented. 
It included also words for water, tree, iron, 
axe, house, door, bridge, plough, to sew, 
to weave, to cook ; bear, wolf, horse, cow, 
dog, mother, father, son, daughter, widow, 
widower, father-in-law, mother-in-law, son- 
in-law, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, brother- 
in-law. The Aryans had thus evidently 
learnt the basic arts of peace, they had 
domesticated the dog and the cow, and had 
developed family relationships; they had 
also names for the male and female heads 
of the family or community, and for town 
and road. We know this because these 
original words of the Aryan mother-tongue 
may be traced in the languages which de¬ 
scended from it. It is thought that before 
they separated the Aryans had never seen 
the sea, because no name for sea is common 
to the descendent languages. 

In those early days there were already 
poets and poetry, and a mythology had been 
created of which the stories are traceable 
in the mythologies of India, of Greece, 
Rome, Scandinavia, wherever the Aryan 
peoples settled. Since these myths are based 
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phenomena of nature, they 
have been created independently - 
ay tne various Aryan branches after they 
separated ; but their great similarity inclines 
to the belief that, some at least, of these 
tales, were current before time and distance 
had set insurmountable barriers between the 
once united family. 

The Aryans had also one great tradition 
in common—that once was a golden age, 
in which all men were free and equal. 
This tradition, not held by the Aryans alone,* 
dates back to the time of tribal communism, 
when property was in common and all shared 
the common gains. 

Though Sanskrit is not held to be the 
mother of the Aryan languages, but one of 
the offspring, yet Sanskrit has preserved 
more of the primitive features of the original 
tongue than any of its sisters. So with the 
Aryan mythology. The Rig Veda, which 
gives the most primitive form of Sanskrit, 
provides also the earliest Aryan myths that 
have come down to us. So primitive s 
the mythology of the Vedic hymns, that in 

* The Hebrews cherished the same tradition. See 
the Old Testament, M. Beers’ “Social Struggles in An¬ 
tiquity”, etc. 
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Those hymns contain tire questioning 
of the poets who desired to know, but knew 
not, the secrets of the universe, and who 
described the great world of nature, the 
drama of night and day, the seasons and the 
weather. Especially the drama of the sky 
appealed to the early poets; the coming 
of dawn, the growing, glorious light of the 
sun, and the dark, swift clouds of the storm. 
They were people who lived under the wide 
expanse of the sky, the moods of which were 
the arbiters of their crops and their journeys. 
Amid the great happenings of nature the 
works of man were still puny in the extreme. 
Those primitive poets personified the forces 
of nature, both because they could thus 
describe them most vividly, and because of 
the limitations of early language. In¬ 
animate things were inevitably personified 
in early language, because all nouns were 
masculine or feminine, neuters being of later 
origin, and because of the lack of abstract 
nouns. That which was later in being added 
to the language, was of course that which 
was more difficult to conceive clearly, and 
less essential to daily needs. As the radical 
meaning of the terms used to denote the 
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.rs, rain, wind and so on bee 
ed, mythology arose. 


There is no system of religion or my¬ 
thology in the Rig Veda. The names 
used as appellatives in one hymn become 
the names of gods in another. The myths 
of the Indo-Aryans in the Veda are growing, 
those of the Greek-Aryans in Homer are 
already old. Thus in idle Rig Veda IV 30, 
we read of the vanquishing of the dawn 
by Indra, the sun, or the day: 

“ And this strong and manly deeds 
also hast thou performed, O Indra, 
that thou struckest the daughter of 
Dyaus (the Dawn) a woman difficult 
to vanquish. 

“Yes, even the daughter of Dyaus, 
the magnified, the Dawn, thou, O 
Indra, a great hero, hast ground to 
pieces. 

“ The Dawn rushed off from her 
crushed car, fearing that Indra, the 
bull, might strike her. 

“This her car lay there, well ground 
to pieces. She went far away.’’- 


MiNisr/jj, 
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at is scarcely a myth: it is nr 
v h description of the fair, fugitive 
Idwn giving place to the full light of day. 
Another Vedic poet tells the story yet more 
simply. ( X 189 ) : 

" The Dawn comes near to him — 
she expires as soon as he begins to 
breathe—tire mighty one irradiates the 
sky.” 

The Greeks carried the myth further: 
Apollo loves Daphne, the Dawn; she prays 
to her mother to protect her and is changed 
into a laurel tree. The dawn in Greek was 
called the burning, so was the laurel, being 
-a wood that burns easily.* 


The early poets fraukly disclosed their 
stories as mere poetic imagery, in such 
phrases as : “ Wise poets make the beauti¬ 

ful-winged, though he is one, manifold by 
words,” and “They call him Indra, Mitra, 
Varunna.” 

"Mythology,” as Max Muller says, “is 
only a dialect, an ancient form of language.” 
Upon its dry husks, when time had caused 


* Max Muller, “Chips from a German Workshop.” 
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origin of its phrases to pass into obli 
priests gradually erected many religions. 

Perhaps it is partly because the Rig; 
Veda was written down in Sanskrit, which 
is no longer a language spoken of the people, 
that the masses within the pale of the Hindu 
Church have been induced to continue ac¬ 
cepting as their scriptures the hymns of the 
early nature mythology, instead of discard¬ 
ing the first primitive faith, as other Aryan 
races have done. The same might be said 
of the Zoroastrians, whose scriptures are 
written in the dead language, Zend. Yet 
the Zoroastrian faith is actually a reforma¬ 
tion of the older nature mythology. It is 
a protest against the worship of numerous 
nature gods which had grown up, and an 
affirmation that there is, on the contrary, 
but one god. It was a reformation based 
on the desire for a more spiritual religion. 
It substituted for the worship of the many 
gods of the sky who were merely bright, 
the one god who was wise. 

We must also remember that the Chris¬ 
tian Churches, though using the more 
modern religion of the New Testament, still 
retain also some of the traditions of the 
ancient Hebrew worship of their tribal 
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farweh. Yet the Old Testament has'_ 

—, ated into the current languages of 
the peoples who profess adherence to it, 
and is read in all Protestant churches and 
schools. The fact that millions of those 
who are familiar with it still fail to realise 
its ethical and social incompatibility with 
modern times and even regard it as a holy 
and infallible guide, demonstrates the tre¬ 
mendous influence over the ordinary mind, 
exercised by tradition when manipulated 
by a powerfully organised Church. 

i Jt i s interesting to recall that, just as 
the Zend-Avesta of the Zoroastrians had by 
£h e nineteenth century grown incompre¬ 
hensible to the priests of that religion, so 
the Rig Veda of Hinduism also largely fell 
out of the knowledge of the Hindu Brahmans 
themselves. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the British Hast India Com¬ 
pany was induced to pay for its translation 
and publication. A learned Brahman then 
observed :— 


‘‘It is surely a very curious re¬ 
flection of the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, that the descendants of the 
Divine Rishis should be studying on 
the banks of the Bhagirathi, the 
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Yamuna and, the Sindhu, their 
scriptures, published on the hanks of 
the Thames.” 

The hymns of the Rig Veda cover a 
period of several hundred years, during 
which the civilisation of their producers 
was changing. Private property was creep¬ 
ing in, and with it wealth and poverty. 
The hymns reveal the Aryans developing 
from a simple pastoral and agricultural 
life, strong and hardy, and inured to the 
ceaseless struggle with natural forces, which 
is the lot of primitive peoples, especially when 
pioneering into new territories. In their 
hymns they invoked the wild forces of 
nature, the devastating storm, the winds which 
scourged and exhilarated them, the sun and 
the rains which gave them the pasturage 
for their cattle, made their grains to sprout 
•end caused all things to grow and multiply. 
Bold, free songs of the open air were the 
earliest Vedic hymns:* 

listen to the great hymn to Indra, 
the sun god : 

” In the beginning arose the golden 
child. He was the one bom lord of 

* Rig Veda X. 121. Max, Mullet’s edition. 
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“ He who through his power is 
the one King of the breathing and 
awakening world.... 

“ He whose greatness these snowy 
mountains, whose greatness the sea 
proclaims, with the distant river.... 

“ He through whom the sky is 
bright and the earth firm. 

“ Wherevef the mighty water clouds 
went, where they placed the seed 
and lit the fire, thence arose he who 
is the sole life of the bright gods.... 

“ Thou art the giver of horses, Indra, 
thou art the giver of gows, the strong 
lord of wealth ; the old guide of man, 
disappointing no desires, a friend to 
friends.... on these days thou art 
gracious, and on these nights keeping 
off the enemy from our cows and 
from our stud. Tearing the friend night 
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after night with, the help of Ind 
let us rejoice in food,, freed from 
haters. 


“Let us rejoice, Indra, in treasure 
and food, in wealth of manifold delight 
and splendour. Let us rejoice in 
the blessing of the gods, which gives 
us the strength of offspring, gives us 
cows first and horses.” 


They were no cow worshippers, the 
makers of those old hymns; they rejoiced 
in their cows as a source of wealth and well¬ 
being. If the cows were not actually food, 
they were a means to food, for they gave 
milk and were used for drawing the ploughs 
and wagons. The prohibition against kill¬ 
ing them for food certainly arose because 
they were so valuable in these capacities.* 


* The French Physician, Bernier, writing in the 17th 
century, said: “This superior regard for the cow may 
probably be owing to her usefulness, as being the animal 
which supplies them with milk and butter (a consider¬ 
able part of their aliment), and which may he consider¬ 
ed the source of husbandry, consequently the preserver 
of life itself. It ought likewise to be observed that ow¬ 
ing to the great deficiency of pasture land in the Indies, 
it is impossible to maintain large numbers of cattle; the 
whole, therefore, would soon die off and disappear if ani- 

Continued on page 25. 
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'*■ i l^.ead now some lines from the 
J to the Marats,* the storm winds. 


“ May your weapons be strong to 
attack; strong also to withstand. 

“ When you overthrow what is 
firm, O ye men, and whirl about 
what is heavy, ye pass through the 
trees of the earth, through the clefts 
of the rocks. 

“ No real foe of yours is known in 
heaven, nor in earth, ye devourers 
of enemies !May strength be yours, 

Continued from page 24, 

mal food were eaten in anything like the proportion in 
which it is consumed in France and England, and the 
country would remain uncultivated. The heat is so in¬ 
tense, and the ground so parched during eight months 
of the year, that the beasts of the field, ready to die of 
hunger, feed on every kind of filth, like so many swine. 
It was on account of the scarcity of cattle that Jehan 
Guyre, at the request of the Brahmans, issued an edict 
to forbid the killing of beasts of pasture for a certain 
number of years, and not long since they presented a 
similar petition to Aureng-Zebe, offering him a consider¬ 
able sum of money to ensure his compliance. They 
urged that the neglected and ruinous condition of many 
tracts of country during the last fifty or sixty years, was 
attributable to the paucity and dearness of oxen.” 


* R. V, 1, 39. 
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together with your race, O Rn 
to defy even now! 


“ They make the rocks to tremble, 
they tear asunder the kings of the 
forest. Come on, Marats, like mad¬ 
men, ye gods, with your whole tribe. 

“ You have harnessed the spotted 
deer to your chariots, a red deer 
draws as leader. Even the earth 
listened at your approach. ...” 

They were no slaves of caste, with its hair¬ 
splitting follies, who wrote those early songs, in 
the days of the heroic sruggle of men and 
nature, the pioneering days when the tribal 
people scaled mountains to find new countries 
learning to hew the great rocks and to fell 
the mighty trees. In these pioneer songs 
of antiquity, we catch the breath of the same 
great struggle, the inspirat on of which made 
Walt Whitman’s powerful chants in America’s- 
so recent pioneer days. 

Read next the hymn to Ushas, the 
beauteous dawn, to whom all nature turns : 

“ She shines upon us like a young 
|| fusing every living thing to 
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jo to his work. When the fire 
to he kindled by men, she made the 
light by striking down darkness. 


“ She rose up, spreading far and 
wide, and moving everywhere. She 
grew in brightness, wearing her 
brilliant garment. The mother of the 
cows (the mornings) the leader of 
the days, she shone gold-coloured, 
lovely to behold. 

“ She the fortunate, who brings 
the eye of the gods, who leads the 
white and lovely steed (of the sun); 
the Dawn was seen revealed by her 
rays. 

They who thus likened the dawn to the 
young wife, rousing all to their work, moving 
in lovely freedom, beheld of all, were not of * 
the period which created the custom of mar¬ 
rying off girl infants as help'ess chattels, of 
immolating widows upon the funeral pyre, 
of secluding women behind the purdah and 
subjecting them in all ways, as Hindu women 
came at last to be subjected. We do riot 
need the particular testimony of the Veda 
itself to tell us that amongst such people 
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Jfihete was no widow burning. Thus was 
idle widow exhorted : 

“ Rise, woman, come to the world 
of life; thou sleepest nigh unto 
him whose life is gone. Come to us. 
Thou hast thus fulfilled thy duties 
as a wife to the husband who once 
took thy hand, and made thee a 
mother. 

“ May these women who are not 
widows, but have good husbands, draw 
near with oil and butter. Those who 
are mothers may go up first to the 
altar, without tears, without sorrow, 
but decked with fine jewels.” 

Those were the days before a powerful 
priesthood had laid upon men’s minds the 
incredible web of superstition which was 
presently to be spun. Those were days 

of'mind searching and deep thought. 

The 129th hymn of the tenth - book of the 
Rig Veda reveals this: 


“ Nor Aught nor Nought existed ; 
yon bright sky 
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" Was not, nor heaven’s bri 
woof outstretched above. 

“ What covered all ? What shel¬ 
tered ? What concealed ? 

“ Was it the waters’ fathomless 
abyss ? 


“ Darkness there was and all at 
first was veiled 

“ In gloom profound—an ocean 
without light— 

“ The germ that still lay covered 
in the husk 

“ Burst forth, one nature, from 
the fervent heat. 

“ Then first came love upon it, 
the new spring 

“ Of mind—yea, poets in their 
hearts discerned, 

“ Pondering this bond between 
created things 

‘And uncreated. Comes this 
spark from earth. 
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“ Piercing and all-pervading, 
from heaven ? 
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“ Who knows the secret ? Who 
proclaimed it here, 

“ Whence, whence this manifold 
creation sprang ? 

“ The Gods themselves came later 
into being— 

“ Who knows from whence the 
great creation sprang ? 

" He from whom all this great 
creation came, 

“ Whether his will created or 
was mate, 

“ The most High Seer that is 
in highest heaven 

“ He knows it—or perchance even 
He knows not.” 

Before that fine confession of ignorance, 
reminiscent of Omar Khayyam, the Biblical 
story of the cereation pales into puerility. 
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fa late Sir Herbert Risely, who 

_ _ an extensive study of this question, 

and was armed in his researches with the 
great stores of information which were at 
his disposal through his assoc ation with 
the Indian Census department, was of opi¬ 
nion that there had been two great Aryan 
invasions of India. The first from the North 
West frontier, the second via Gilgit and 
Chitral. He believed that tire first invasion 
was an immigration, caused by pressure of 
population, at a time when the climate of 
the countries bordering upon India’s north¬ 
west frontier, south-eastern Persia, Balu¬ 
chistan and the central Asian steppes was 
not dry and rainless, as at present, but when 
these territories were fertile and well-watered. 
Therefore the on-coming of the Aryans was 
in families, moving forward not over what 
afterwards became desert wastes and barren 
hills, infested by robbers and fighting men, 
who had turned their ploughshares into 
swords for lack of subsistence, but from one 
fertile tract to another. In the now de¬ 
solate valleys of the State of Kharan are 
thousands of stone walls, which the inhabi¬ 
tants of to-day call Gorbands, or “dams of 
the infidels.” These mark the edges of 
terraced fields, and still contain remnants of 
soil which has been cultivated. The legend 
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urvives that the people who 
walls carried soil there on their backs 
from the alluvial deserts. Therefore, that 
must have been a well-watered country. 
As the climate grew drier, the bulk of the po¬ 
pulation drifted on into the Punjab, which in 
time also became a land afflicted with drought. 
The North West Frontier being now im¬ 
passible by families, succeeding immigrations, 
whether of Greeks, Scythians, Arabs, Moghals, 
could only be by fighting bands of adven¬ 
turers, destined to be absorbed into the 
races already settled on the soil, because they 
could bring few, if any, women with them. 
The Aryans of the first invasion, having 
gradually moved into India in families, 
did not require to intermarry with the 
people they found there. Therefore they 
are called Indo-Aryans, and they have to 
a large extent preserved their Aryan strain 
unto this day. 

The men of the second Aryan immigra¬ 
tion, according to Risley, settled in the 
plains of the Ganges and the Jumna, called 
the middle land. They first married with 
the women of the country; but having 
done so, they endeavoured to close their 
ranks to further admixture of blood, by 
the institution of caste. Risley a cr.bes to 
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the composition of the Vedas, _ 
juilding up of the Brahman ritual. 
He calls them Aryo-Dravidians, because of 
their mixed race. If the theory be correct, 
it is a curious evidence of the futility of 
such efforts to preserve a colour bar, that 
those proud Aryans should be classified 
by later conquerors as half-breeds of the 
race they despised. It is curious too, that 
whilst the despised aborigines were de¬ 
barred even from hearing the sacred Vedas, 
to-day it is precisely in those districts where 
the Aryan blood is purest that illiteracy 
amongst all castes is greatest, literacy in¬ 
creasing progressively as one travels into the 
regions where the Dravidian and Munda 
races predominate. It is believed that it 
was Dravidian sea-going merchants, trading 
between the South West parts of India and 
Babylon in the seventh century B.C., who 
became acquainted with the Semitic 
alphabet and brought it to India, where it 
became the parent from which all the 
alphabets now in use in India, Burma, Siam 
and Ceylon were gradually evolved. 


Risley’s theory of the origin of the 
Vedas is borne out by the fact that, whilst 
in the Punjab, the home of the Indo-Aryans, 
village communities still survive and with 



many communist features, yel 
mns of the Rig Veda, believed to have 
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been' written from 1,200 to 1,500 B.C., 
evidences are found of wealth and poverty 
and of gambling. One finds the poet making 
apology for the use of dice (Rv. 1,164,46), 
and uttering such condemnations of wealth 
as were uttered by the social reformers of 
the Old Testament: 

“Thou, Indra, never findest a rich 
man to be thy friend ; wine spillers 
despise thee.” (Rv. X 114, 5.) 

Such observations are evidence support¬ 
ing the theory that the Vedas were not 
composed by the Punjab Aryans, but by the 
wealthier Aryans of the middle land- In 
the Punjab, society remained nearer to the 
primitive, because the lack of irrigation 
prevented the rapid accumulation of wealth 
from agriculture or cattle rearing. The 
indigenous tribes had mainly been exter¬ 
minated or driven from accessibility. There¬ 
fore the Aryan Punjab cultivator had no 
large supply of slave labour to draw on. 
Moreover, frequent invasions and raids 
of nomads repeatedly broke up the settled 
communities, and new communities grew 
up again from primitive beginnings. Thus. 
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y was many times re-built from 
lations. 


In the huddle land, on the contrary, 
society led a more settled existence and 
developed from stage to stage. The fertile, 
well-watered countiy, and the presence of 
a limitless supply of indigenous labour easily 
reduced to serfdom, facilitated the rapid 
acquisition of wealth : and thus hastened the 
evolution of the private property system 
and the social changes attending it. 

There was hostility between the wealthy 
Aryans of the middle land and the more 
primitive Aryans of the Punjab, In the 
Mahabharata the inhabitants of the Punjab 
are referred to as: 

Those impure Bahikas who are 
outcast from righteousness. They have 
no Veda, no vedic ceremony, nor any 
sacrifice. Where a Bahika born a 
Brahman becomes eventually a 
Kshatriya, a Vaicya, or a Sudra, 
and eventually a barber, and again 
the barber becomes a Brahman. And 
once again the Brahman is born a 
slave. One Brahman alone is born 



brothers 

restraint 


The creators and upholdersmf caste were 
thus bitterly antagonistic towards members 
of their race who refused to enter the caste 
system. 

Some believed that both the Aryan 
invasions were by way of the North West 
Frontier, the members of the earliest in¬ 
vasion penetrating gradually further east and 
south, and, because they were the pioneers 
into the new territories, acquiring the 
greatest admixture of aboriginal blood. 

Risley classified the population into 
seven principal categories. 

The TURCO-IRANIAN, occupying 
Baluchistan and the North West Frontier 
Province. 

The INDO-ARYAN, occupying Raj- 
putana, the Punjab and Baluchistan. 

The SCYTHO-DRAVIDIAN, occupying 
West India, from Gujarat to Coorg. 

The ARYO-DRA VIDIAN, or Hindus¬ 
tani type, occupying the country from the 
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frontier of the Punjab to S' 


The MONGOBIAN-DRA VIDIAN, or 
Bengali type, occupying the country between 
the delta of the Ganges and Bihar to the 
Bay of Bengal. 

The MONGOLIAN, occupying the 
Nepal Bhutan, Assam, the North Eastern 
Frontier and Burma. 

The DRAVIDIAN, occupying the coun¬ 
try from the Vindhayas to Cape Comorin, 
from Agra to Allahabad, to the foot of the 
peninsular and the northern half of Ceylon. 

This classification is disputed by many 
other students, especially in relation to the 
Scytho-Dravidians. 

Risley believed that the caste system 
of India was in part derived from Persia. 
He pointed out that the Sacerdotal literature 
of ancient Persia mentions four classes: 
priests, warriors or rulers, cultivators and 
artisans. Perhaps only the Athravans, the 
priests, were endogamous, that is to say, 
in-marrying, or marrying amongst themselves. 
He thought it probable that the Brahman 
priests of India were familiar with the 
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legend, and made use of it as 
of the theory explaining the caste 
system. The difference in the development 
of caste in India, Risley attributed to the 
fact that India, unlike Persia, had a vast 
aboriginal population, differing in colouf, 
speech and culture from the in-coming Aryans. 
As a matter of fact all the Aryan peoples, 
and not they alone, developed classes of 
cultivators and artisans, fighting men and 
rulers, priests and traders. It was the special 
conditions of India which developed what 
we know as caste. 

The indigenous tribes found by the 
Aryan invaders, though outmatched by them 
in both war and manufactures, probably 
possessed very similar social institutions. 
Both the immigrants and the old inhabitants 
were living in a state of communism. The 
Aryan settlers of the middle land, how¬ 
ever, had discarded communism before the 
Vedas reached a settled form, though even 
amongst them family communism in a broad 
form community ownership of land, as well 
as much communism of occupational groups 
and classes, long survived. 

A four caste system cannot be construed 
from the Vedic hymns. They indicate a 
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>r military class and a priestly 
le remainder of the Aryan community, 
the Vis. The priestly class was probably 
hereditary and endogamous, but not that 
of the rulers. The castes had not yet ori¬ 
ginated. Already before the separation of 
the Aryans, the mother tongue contained 
a word for aliens, conquered subjects or 
enemies, which found its way into the des¬ 
cended languages.* 

Early in the Vedas it is seen that there 
was a distinction (varna colour) between 
the Aryans and the dark people, the abori¬ 
gines, (dasas or dasyas.) The Krita, the 
glorious age of truth and virtue, when all 
were equal and there was but one caste only, 
was still recalled. Yet there had grown up 
three classes, the Brahmans or priests, the 
Kshtriyas, the ruler caste, or caste of war¬ 
riors attendant on the rulers, and the Vais- 
yas who included all the rest of the Aryan 
people. Outside these were the abori¬ 
gines. Gradually there developed a fourth 
class, the Sudras, composed of those of the 

* Dasyu in the Sanskrit of the Vedas means enemiesl 
In the nearly-allied language, Zend, it means dominions- 
The mountain records of Darius name him King ol 
Persia and King of the Dominions or provinces: 
“Kshayathiya Parsaiya Kshayathiya Dahyunam.” 
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digenous tribes who bad. come under >_ 
leof the Aryans and who worked for them 
under their dictation. The indigenous people 
who still held aloof were called Dasyas. 
Those Aryans who did not fall in with this 
system came to be treated as outcasts and 
were known as the Vratyas or tribes. 

What the aborigines who had not 
been brought within the Aryan system had 
to suffer at the hands of the invaders may 
be gathered from certain passages in the 
Rig Veda : 

Indra gave horses, India gave 
the sun, he gave gold, and he gave 
wealth ; destroying the Dasyas, Indra 
protected the Aryan colour.” Rv* 
III. 34, 9. 

“ Indra protected in battle the 
Aryan worshipper.... he conquered 
the black skin.” (Rv. I. 130, 8.) 

It must be remembered that all religions 
are a reflection of the ideals of the people 
who create them. The Aryans regarded 
their fair skin as superior to the dark colour 
of the aborigines. As all other people have 
done, they made their gods in their own 
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Having finely-cut and long 

__nSelves, they declared their gods had 

beautiful noses, whilst contemning the abo¬ 
rigines as “goat-nosed” and noseless.” 


Barbarously the Brahmans invoked de¬ 
struction for the aborigines : 

“ Indra and Soma burn the devils, 
destroy them, throw them down, ye 
two Bulls, the people that grow in 
darkness ! Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them ; hurl them 
away, and slay the voracious. 

“ Indra and Soma, up together 
against the cursing demon ! May he 
burn and his like an oblation in the 
fire! Put your everlasting hatred 
upon the villain who hates the Brah¬ 
man, who eats flesh and whose look 
is abominable. 


“ Indra and Soma, hurl the evil¬ 
doer into the pit, even into unfathom¬ 
able darkness ! May your strength 
be full of wrath to hold out, that 
no one may come out again !” 
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ren the Sudtas who had submit 
Selves to the Aryan system as humble 
toilers therein, were opprobriously shut out 
from the Vedic ceremonial. Sankara says 
of the Sudra: 


“ The Smritis prohibit their learn¬ 
ing the Veda, and their understanding 
the Veda, and performing Vedic mat¬ 
ters. The prohibition is conveyed by 
the following passages : ‘The ears of 
him who hears the Veda are to be 
filled with molten lead and lac’ and 
‘for a Sudra is like a cemetery.’.... 
his tongue is to be split if he pro¬ 
nounces it, his body is to be cut 
through if he preserves it.” 

In all religions poets came earlier than 
priests. At first the songs of the poets 
were extemporised, then they became tradi¬ 
tional, and bards who made a speciality of 
chanting the traditional hymns, arose. 
Then it began to be believed that the chants 
had power to influence the weather and the 
fortunes of battle, by inducing the gods 
to act favourably. The orator and the 
poet could stir the people, could rouse them 
to fight and struggle. Surely they must 
-also be able to influence the gods. There- 
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iexr intercession was desired, 
lecame priests. They gradually built 
up a ritual and declared that only they 
could influence the gods. So churches were 
established. To the hymns of the by-gone 
poets, their custodians, the priests, now 
ascribed a divine origin. As the original 
meaning of the hymns was forgotten, the 
priests, provided elaborately erroneous ex¬ 
planations of them, and, declaring that 
they alone could understand them, began 
to claim a share of divinity for themselves. 


All this is illustrated in the Rig Veda 
the Bramanas and the later books of 
Hinduism. Thus in the Rig Veda we 

lead: 

" Did not Indra preserve Sudas 
in the battle of the ten kings through 
your prayer, O Vasishthas ?”* 

“ That king before whom marches 
the priest, lie alone dwells well- 
established in his house ; to him the 
earth yields at all times, to him the 
people bow by themselves.” 


* A Brahman priest. 
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The king who gives wealth 
the priest, that implores his protec¬ 
tion, he will conquer unopposed the 
treasures, whether of his enemies or 
of his friends; him the gods will 
protect. (Rv. IV. 50, 8.) 


I have given Max Muller’s translation, 
but the word Vispati, which he translates 
king, is rather “father of the people.” It 
must originally have meant the head of the 
patriarchal family, or of the joint family, 
both of which are discussed in another 
chapter. 


hater comes a stage when the priests 
claim a partial divinity for themselves: 


“ There are two kinds of gods; 
first the god.s, then those who are 
Brahmans, and, who have learnt the 
Veda and repeat it; they are human 
gods. And this sacrifice is two-fold ; 
oblations for the gods, gifts for the 
human gods, the Brahmans who have 
learnt the Veda and repeat it. With 
oblations he appeases the gods.... 
Both gods when they are pleased, 
place him in blisss.” (Satapatha 
Brahmana II. 2, 2, 6.) 
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etween the Brahmans claiming dh 

r _and the Kshatriya caste great rivalry 

developed. The Kshatriya caste eventually 
came to mean the ruling caste, but originally 
the Kshatriyas were rather fighting men, 
attending the head, or father of the com¬ 
munity, for at first each community was 
a family, or regarded itself as such. So 
the Kshatriyas fought under the head of 
the community to protect the community. 
The fighting misls of the Sikhs which were 
bands of volunteer warriors, grouped about 
a leader of their own choosing, were pro¬ 
bably much like the original Kshatriyas. 


The development of the fighting Kshatri¬ 
yas into a ruler caste was the outcome of 
tire power they wielded as arms bearers. 
Kropotkin, in his “Mutual Aid,’’ quotes 
from the French Coutume de Bayonne, written 
about 1273, wherein a similar function and 
a like transition is indicated: 


“ The people is anterior to the 
lords. It is the people, more nume¬ 
rous than all others, who, desirous 
of peace, has made the lords for 
bridling and knocking down the 
powerful ones.” 


“ I shall rob no oxen, nor other 
animals, I shall seize no merchants 
nor take their money nor impose 
ransom. From Fady Day to the Alt 
Saints’ Day I shall seize no horse, nor 
mare, nor foals in the meadows. I 
shall not bum the mills nor the flour 
.... I shall offer no protection to 
thieves.” 

East and West the fighting protectors 
of the people were apt to develop the same 
predatory traits. 

In the sanguinary struggles for power 
between the Brahman and Kshatriya castes, 
the Brahmans gained the day, and the 
legend of the strife was preserved by them 
according to their own point of view. Their 
narrative states that the victory for their 
caste was secured by their hero, Parasurama : 

“He cleared the earth thrice seven 
times of the Kshatriya caste and 
filled with their blood the five large 
lakes of Samanta, from which he of- 
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feredoblations to the race of B1 
Offering a solemn sacrifice to the 
King of the Gods, Parasurama pre¬ 
sented the earth to the ministering 
priests.” 

This destruction of the Kshatriyas is 
supposed to have resulted from the follow¬ 
ing incidents : King Kritavirya, a Kshatriya, 
enriched the Brahman priests (the Bhrigus) 
with corn and money. After his death, 
his descendants, being in need, went to 
beg the priests to give them some of their 
wealth. The priests hid part of their money 
and gave the rest to other Brahmans. 
One of the Kshatriyas discovered some of 
the money concealed in the house of a 
Bhrigu. 

Thereupon he called together the 
Kshatriyas, who slew all the Brigus, down 
to the unborn children in the womb, save 
one. That child became the saviour of the 


Brahman Bhrigus, 
Kshatriyas. 


the destroyer of the 


In order to secure their own supremacy, 
the Brahman priests are believed at some 


A Brahman family. 






is to have accepted, into their system 
mass inclusions of the aboriginal tribes, 
welcoming also the tribal deities, for whom 
they either found places as avatars, or 
•special incarnations of the Hindu trinity: 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, or otherwise 
brought them into the celestial hierarchy 
which was developed. 

In later times the door into the 
Brahman system has not thus been wide 
open. Latterly Animist tribes have taken to 
imitating Hindu practices, in order to raise 
their social status, until gradually they have 
been accepted as though they had always 
been Hindus. 

The rivalry between ecclesiastical and 
secular rulers has been a feature of Western 
development also. The priesthood, as the 
custodian of knowledge and intercessors with 
supposed super-human powers, for a time 
maintained superiority over the fighting 
chiefs, but as the fighting chiefs consolidated 
their power, science and mental ascendency 
went down before sheer might. The long, 
and often sanguinary struggle of the Papacy 
to maintain itself as the dominant power in 
Europe, reveals the Roman Catholic priest- 
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f a later time as by no means 
tit than the ancient Brahmans. 


It is curious that, whilst the Roman 
Catholic Church pledged its priests to ce¬ 
libacy, the Brahman Code of Manu orders 
the Kshatriyas, not the Brahmans, to avoid 
the sexual passions, and to refrain from 
cultivating the dance, music or women. 
Nevertheless, there was probably more of 
spirituality and abnegation in the greatest 
periods of Brahmanism than the Western 
Churches have ever known, unless perhaps 
in the earliest days of Christian persecution. 
Meditation, disdain of material wealth and 
devotion to the quest of virtue and self- 
knowledge are characteristic of the Indian 
genius.* The Brahman way of life was 
nobly conceived. Its four stages were wisely 
calculated to produce the best sort of human 
being. They are that of the student, last¬ 
ing until a ripe maturity ; that of the house¬ 
holder who begets and rears his family and 

* The quest of righteous living and the following 
of an ideal way of life are indeed guiding historic princi¬ 
ples of Indian thought. We find them in Hinduism and 
its reform sects, in Buddhism and amongst the Jains 
and the Par sis, who must he born on the ground floor of 
the house, beginning in humility, in order to attain an 
elevated position “by good thoughts, words and actions.’* 
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dpies ‘his part in social affairs; that of dJA 
.anehdrite who retires to meditate in frugal 
solitude on the experiences of life, and, 
finally, the teacher, who returns to give 
the fruits of his study, his experience and 
his meditation to his fellow citizens before 
his days draw to a close. This way of life 
was prescribed, not merely for the Brah¬ 
mans, but for the three original Aryan 
classes. In ancient times these three classes 
were admitted to the religious and philoso¬ 
phical struggles which played so large a part 
in Indian fife when the question “whence ?” 
and “ whither ?-” were taking the foremost 
place in social thought. 

That was before the development of 
strong exclusive class distinctions. 

When the Aryans reached India they 
found the indigenous tribes engaged in weav¬ 
ing, spiiming, basket and bamboo work, 
hunting and fishing. These occupations were 
regarded as lowly, even degrading by the 
Aryans, who had learnt to work with metals 
and metal tools. The tribes which came 
into closer contact with the Aryans gradually 
learnt, or were forced to learn, the industries 
of the conqueror. They in their turn came 
to regard with disdain the occupations and 
customs of the remoter tribes, still unaffected 
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manners of the newcomers. 

•caste" developed from two main currents: 
racial and occupational. Theoretically each 
caste has its occupation. On the other hand, 
as the members of a caste grew and mul¬ 
tiplied, it was not always possible for all 
to follow the traditional occupation, and 
it became necessary to provide that, when 
in distress, a caste member might follow 
another trade than his own. Nevertheless, 
caste remained, and still is, a great barrier 
to free choice of occupation. In practice 
it was, of course, easier for a high caste 
man to engage in an occupation of lower 
caste, than for a low caste man to enter 
a higher caste occupation. 

At first there was a distinct difference 
between race (Jati) and occupation (Sippa), 
as is shown by the Pali J atakas of Buddhism. 
Pater this difference became obliterated, and 
doubtless with intention, when, by the Code 
of Manu, the priests endeavoured to stereo¬ 
type class distinctions. Racial distinctions 
were inevitably becoming less and less clear 
and more difficult to recognise than occupa¬ 
tional distinctions. Moreover, occupation 
and economic position, rather than race, 
were now becoming the bone of social con¬ 
tention. 
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THE BUDDHIST RENAISSANCE 


The elaborate caste system of India 
to-day did not exist in the time of Buddha,* 
the Prince of Kapilavastu, who gave up for¬ 
tune and position to become a mendicant 
preacher against the existing social order. 
Though the caste system was not yet per¬ 
fected, it was developing. The power of 
the priests and rulers had become a serious 
social menace. The priesthood was not only 
a heavy parasitic burden, but a barrier to 
social and economic progress. The laws were 
theological, not based on any civil code, but 
on the scriptures, and were claimed by the 
priests as divine and therefore unchangeable. 
The rulers (once merely the fathers of joint 
families and tribes of families) were also 
growing in power and pomp, which laid 
grievously increasing burdens upon the work¬ 
ing people, to whom they were often a danger. 
Wealth was being more and mofe concen¬ 
trated in their hands, and the cultivator of 

* Buddha is said to have lived 80 years. The date 
of his death is said to be either 488 B. C. or 623 B. C. 
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tSe^oii was forced to pay heavy titheO* 
'«h|»p6rt their growing extravagance. Crops 
-were ravaged by their hunting expeditions. 
Large bands of Kshatriyas, attended by 
hosts of domestic slaves, galloped over the 
fields of the peasants, destroyed their fences, 
injured their live stock, and sometimes seized 
their daughters for concubines and their 
sons for slaves. Even later, in Manu’s time, 
there were still seven kinds of slaves: Those 
captured in war; those who served for 
maintenance; those bora in the house; 
those bought; those received as gifts; 
those inherited, and those who had been 
made slaves by way of punishment. The 
Brahmans and the Kshatriyas were the law 
givers, and, at their caprice, any poor man 
or woman might be sent to slavery. The 
money system was gaining power, and with 
it the evils of usury and debt and the punish¬ 
ment of enslavement for the debtor. Bad 
harvests drove the cultivators to the money¬ 
lender, and to another extortionist, the 
Brahman, who gave them not even a loan 
at high interest; but only prayers. The 
priesthood had fastened its rites and re¬ 
gulations upon every department of life. 
At every turn the services of the Brahman 
were required, and those services had to 


he heavily paid for. The artisans, who 
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irainly of aboriginal or mixed j 

. A ny been mere serfs, but in the wealthy 

middle land, and especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of such centres of industry and 
cultivation as Benares, their wealth and 
importance was growing. They had banded 
themselves into guilds. The guilds were largely 
composed of blood relations, but not wholly 
so, for the craft was the bond which formed 
the guild. These guilds bound the crafts¬ 
men together for mutual protection, for the 
development of their crafts and the disposal 
of its products. There can be little doubt 
that these trade guilds, even more fully 
than those of Greece, Rome and Asia Minor, 
kept a common table, lived as a joint family, 
trained and provided employment for their 
members, in many cases bought them out 
of slavery, took contracts for work and dis¬ 
posed of the joint produce, through their 
own appointed officials. These guilds felt 
a growing discontent at the low social status 
accorded to them and the arbitrary ex¬ 
tortions and penalties imposed on them 
by the superior classes. 


The growth of industry and the money 
system had, moreover, increased the power 
of the Vaisyas, the trading and money lend¬ 
ing class. These people also were impatient 
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position of social inferiority to\ 
irahtnans and Kshatriyas, whose wealth, 
by care and concealment, they were some¬ 
times able to rival. Yet woe to them if their 
savings became known to their social super¬ 
iors. They would be snatched from them, 
and might even cost them their lives. The 
merchants, in their turn, were extortionate 
and oppressive towards the industrial guilds. 

Employers of labour were seeking to 
supercede the guildsmen, and an unfortunate 
class of hired labourers was growing up. 
It was composed of all sorts of people, whom 
the superceding of the old balanced com¬ 
munism, and the concentration of wealth, 
had deprived of their settled position and 
assured maintenance. Cultivators whose lands 
had been sold for debt, merchants and crafts¬ 
men crushed out by larger enterprises and 
newer methods, women deprived of support 
because the tribes and joint families from 
which they sprang had been broken up and 
their immediate bread winners had perished ; 
all these were thrown upon the wage-labour 
market. The more that labour was ex¬ 
ploited for profit, the greater became the 
struggle of the individual craftsman and 
cultivator, and the more of these were 
displaced. India had, and has yet, no Poor 
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formerly the few who had no p! 
general economy of mutual service 
and mutual sharing, had been supported 
by the charity of individual households, or of 
the community. The number of the dis¬ 
placed was now growing so large, that their 
support had become a serious burden. More¬ 
over, the spirit of individualism was drying 
up the well-springs of brotherhood. 

There is a story of Buddha turning his 
carriage at sight of a poor old man “ without 
support and useless,” “ abandoned like a 
dead tree in the forest;” and again on meet¬ 
ing a man suffering from illness, " his body 
wasted and covered with mud, without a 
friend, without a home.” The comment 
made by the followers of Buddha is that 
all mankind becomes a prey to old age and 
disease. Old age and disease under destitute 
conditions are not, however, the lot of every¬ 
one, and the story serves to show the social 
misery and disintegration that was taking 
place. Amid the growth of this new poverty, 
elass rivalry, to profit from the growth of 
industry, was acute. 

Buddha began his ministry by attack¬ 
ing the priesthood, declaring that the rites, 
for which they claimed costly payment. 
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not only useless, but even wr<! _ 

__ _ natural that he should receive the 

sympathy of all classes other than the priest¬ 
hood, in this attack. Since Buddha was a 
member of the Kshatriyas, or Cattyas, as 
members of the ruler caste were called in 
his time, it has been thought by some that 
the Buddhist movement was one of the 
Kshatriyas against the Brahmans; but Bud¬ 
dha’s philosophy went further than that. 
He declared the abolition of all castes. 
Moreover, at the close of the Buddhist period, 
the Kshatriya and Vaisya castes had both 
all but disappeared ; only the Sudras and 
mixed castes and the Brahmans existed. 
Not Kshatriya, but Sudra dynasties, were 
reigning on all the principal thrones of 
India. Buddha himself abjured his own 
high caste and gathered about him women, 
as well as men, from amongst what were 
regarded as the very dregs of ' society. 
He said: 


“ As the four rivers which fall in 
the Ganges lose their names, as soon 
as they mingle their waters with the 
holy river, so all who believe in Bud¬ 
dha cease to be Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras.” 
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“ Between a Brahman and a 
of another caste there is not the same 
difference as between gold and a 
stone, or between light and dark¬ 
ness. The Brahman is born of a 
woman, so is the Kandala. If the 
Brahman is dead, he is left as a 
thing that is impure, like the other 
castes. Where is the difference ?” 
“ If the Brahmans were above the 
law, if for them there were no un¬ 
happy consequences of sins com¬ 
mitted, then, indeed, they might be 
proud of their caste.” “ My law is a 
law of grace for all.” “ My doctrine 
is like the sky; there is room for all 
without exception—men, women, boys, 
girls, poor and rich.” 

Buddhism was indeed a movement for 
the levelling of mankind, in things of the 
spirit and also in the social and economic 
field. It arose through the development of 
industry amongst a people who had long been 
settled in a fertile land, and were increasing 
in wealth and culture; and through the 
development of philosophic thought, which 
had outgrown the primitive religion of the 
Vedas and the decadent,' selfish dogmas of 
the priesthood. 
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icient religions followed the pla; 
society. Each tribe had its 
particular deity or deities. The village com¬ 
munity likewise. The conquering race had 
its heaven into which the conquered might 
not enter, and the conquering race forced 
the conquered to labour for it. The deal¬ 
ings of the gods in heaven mirrored the 
dealings of men on earth. Buddhism wel¬ 
comed alike the richest and the poorest. 
It was international and sent missionaries 
abroad to bring people of all races into the 
fold. The declaration of equality in heaven j 
connoted the belief in equality on earth, i 

Tradition has it that Buddha taught by 
conversation. His collected sayings are not 
believed to have reached their final form 
for 50 or 60 years after his death. After 
that they are said to have been handed, 
down by word of mouth for a generation or 
two before being committed to writing. 

It is impossible that Buddha's teaching 
should appear now precisely as it would 
have done had it been recorded in writing 
at the time, for Buddhism had ceased to be 
a movement of revolutionary social thought 
when its doctrine was written. Sudra rulers, 
whose dynasties had arisen during the social 
upheaval of the earlier Buddhist period, not- 
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Asoka, grandson of Kandragupd 
were glad to accept Buddhism and to 
make it their official religion, its repudia¬ 
tion of caste made it acceptable to them, 
because according to caste and therefore to 
orthodox Hinduism, their own rulership was 
illegitimate. At the same time, these Sudra 
Kings were as other rulers. It was convenient 
to them that the equality inculcated by Bud¬ 
dhism should be confined to spiritual matters, 
and if possible, postponed until after death. 
Therefore tfie later stages of Buddhism reveal 
the type of religion with which we are fami¬ 
liar in Europe to-day—a religion which 
preaches heavenly equality whilst upholding 
every sort of social, economic and spiritual 
inequality on earth, even within the Church 
itself. The inconsistency of such religious 
teaching in Prostestant Britain is so pro¬ 
nounced that many well-to-do persons of a 
religious temperament embrace the Theoso- 
phist teaching of a frankly brutal inequality 
in order to find an ethical justification for 
their own privileged position as possessors 
of wealth they have not earned, with its 
concomitant comforts and social prestige. 

When Buddhism was adopted by rulers 
as a State religion, it is obvious that its 
priests would find it desirable to minimise 
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deial ideals it stood for in the 
it led the attack on the old syste 
rally they found it expedient to ignor 
the original doctrine of equality, and t< 
accept the new inequalities which had grown 
up, though caste, for the time being, 
laid low. 


King Asoka himself had something to 
do with the forming of what was in future 
to be called Buddhism, for he took part in 
the Great Council of Buddhist priests, held 
to decide what should be recognised as 
Buddhism. 

Without fear of offending the powerful, 
the later exponents of Buddhism could, and 
did, elaborate mystical dogmas of: Trans¬ 
migration ; 

The continuing effect of present 
actions in future lives, so convenient 
as a means of explaining social in¬ 
justices, and not confined to Buddhists; 

The unreality of earthly existence 
and the desirability of overcoming 
all our desires, all affections, all in¬ 
terests, a doctrine of social acquies¬ 
cence, which, if obeyed, would have 



/•/rendered Buddha’s movement 
possible. 
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The ultimate extinction of indivi¬ 
duality in Nirvana, in the very 
remote future. 

The later Buddhists committed a flag¬ 
rant disloyalty to Buddha in making a god 
of him. The act was out of harmony also 
with their own doctrine of individual ex¬ 
tinction. 

The supernaturalism with which Bud¬ 
dhism has been partially clothed is in direct 
conflict with the best authenticated sayings 
of Buddha. In considering the doctrine of 
the extinction of desire, it must be remem¬ 
bered that Buddha had passed through as¬ 
ceticism and had condemned it. The logic 
of his life-story would seem to us that he 
ceased to prepare his soul for a future exis¬ 
tence, in which he had ceased to believe, and 
turned his attention towards bettering the 
lot of his fellow creatures. If he spoke of 
Nirvana, in which all individuality would be 
merged in one great whole, it seems logical 
to believe that he w,as explaining the eternal 
sleep which comes with death, and the dis¬ 
integration of the body in which individuality 
is lost. 
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was also urging that during tauL J 
presfent life men should realise their common 
humanity, and merge their separate interests 
in the common good. If it be that the 
doctrine of Nirvana was an essential part 
of the Buddhist teaching, then we must 
try to understand what was originally meant 
by it. With the aid of the key principle that 
men’s religious aspirations mirror their social 
aspirations, and that these aspirations arise 
out of their environment, we may under¬ 
stand the ideals which underlay this theory 
of Nirvana, the merging of the individual 
personalities, desires and striving in 'a general 
whole. The only society which such aspira¬ 
tions can be said to mirror, in the slightest 
degree, is Communism. Add to this the 
fact that the Buddhist fraternities lived a 
life of Communism. Consider also Buddha’s 
injunction to the people not to receive gold 
or silver. Remember that this was not 
addressed merely to those who were the prea¬ 
chers of Buddhism, but to the people as a 
whole. That the preachers were instructed 
to embrace poverty was not surprising, but 
tins injunction was addressed to the mul¬ 
titude. The fact that Communism to a 
large extent existed, and that barter and 
payment of taxes in rice and grain obtained, 
and even still obtain, to a certain extent. 




a, renders the injunction intellig 
Buddhism acquired a tremendous fol¬ 
lowing is an indication that its injunctions 
were practical, and could be adopted, not 
only without loss, but with advantage to 
the multitude. 


Certainly it was advantageous, both to 
the artisans and cultivators, to live by 
mutual service, rather than permit a class 
of non-producing middlemen and money 
lenders to filch the greater share of the 
wealth they were creating. Buddha’s in¬ 
junction not to receive gold or silver may not 
have referred merely to trading. It may 
have been also an instruction to the guilds- 
men to serve their fellow-producers ; to give 
produce for produce, service for service, 
instead of selling to merchants and rich 
men who bought with money; it may 
have been an instruction not to become 
a hired wage labourer, but a communist 
guildsman, taking part in a mutual 
service and mutual sharing. The poor day 
labourer would not be paid in gold and silver 
but in small coins of baser metal. To him 
the injunction was, perhaps, not addressed; 
economic pressure left him no alternative 
to such servitude. Only improved con- 
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|his would release him, but the prii ft 
laid bare for all who could act upon it. 
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Max Muller assumes that the gifts, if 
gifts they could be called, which previously 
went from the people to the Brahmans, were 
now diverted to the support of “ hundreds 
and thousands of Buddhist mendicants,” 
and that whoever renounced the world and 
assumed the yellow robes of the new faith, 
was sure of a livelihood from charity. He 
attributed to this cause the growth and 
popularity of Buddhism. If the main result 
of Buddhism had been to change one set 
of parasites for another, and to turn loose 
a host of beggars amid the people, it is not 
likely that its popularity would haw been 
great; admittedly the travelling preachers 
were mendicants. It was essential that they 
should be so, in order to demonstrate their 
willingness to rely on the common store¬ 
house, and obviously, while they were travell¬ 
ing they could not be at work. What 
Buddhism preached, however, could not have 
been the general abandonment of labour ; 
but the surrender of private gain from 
labour. 

Persons who had pecuniary liabilities 
are stated in the Buddhist books to have 
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^ excluded from the Communist fratg_ 
but this was probably a regulation 
of the decadent period, when the welcome 
to all comers irrespective of their condition, 
was no longer forthcoming. The exclusion 
was doubtless a perversion of the injunction 
to surrender private fortunes and private 
enterprise. Moreover, it is stated that the 
Buddhists of Buddha’s day would neither 
employ, slaves, nor admit slaves to their 
order. The former statement is in keeping 
with the equalitarian doctrine, but the latter 
seems rather to have arisen from the de¬ 
cadence, for Buddha received as equals people 
of all conditions. 

The slaves, it may be observed, had no 
rights, but were often better situated than 
the day-labourers. The former were sure of 
sustenance. They were mainly domestics, and 
sometimes were educated and promoted to 
skilled employment. They were not em¬ 
ployed in gangs in mines and forests like the 
slaves of Greece and Rome. When the 
subject class is the enormous majority of the 
population, it cannot be kept in complete 
slavery: it must be partially released into 
serfdom or wage labour. So it was in India, 
though rich men still kept some slaves about 
them. 
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Some idea of the conditions of BticM 
time, or rather of the somehwat later period 
when they were written down, may be 
gathered from the Jatakas, a collection of 
stories about Buddha, written in the Pahli 
tongue. These stories narrate events in 
the 550 legendary lives of Buddha, in which 
he is supposed to have passed through forms 
ranging from animal to god, before he reach¬ 
ed his last existence. Each story tells of 
the incident in Buddha’s life which led him. 
to recall the past events. The Jatakas were 
known in the third century B.C. and some 
of these stories are thought to be pre- 
Buddhist. 


The Jatakas reveal that caste barriers 
and exclusions were swept away during the 
Buddhist period. In many stories rich 
parents are shown discussing the best pro¬ 
fession for a son. Princes, Brahmans and 
burghers from friendships, send their sons 
to the same teacher, eat together and inter¬ 
marry. A Kattya, the son of a king, sets 
out to woo his offended wife, and with this 
purpose apprentices himself, in turn, to 
the Court potter, basket maker, florist and 
cook, without suffering any disgrace. Such 
a story could by no means have emanated 
from Brahmanic sources, or during a period 
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his Kingdom, goes to dwell with a mer¬ 
chant, and becomes a worker. A rich young 
Setthi (a member of the higher trading and 
commercial class, a treasurer) takes a deer- 
trapper for his bosom friend. Yet here and 
there in the Jatakas there are references to 
Brahman etiquette, which condemns such 
freedom of social intercourse, and to Brah¬ 
man social intolerance towards the burgher 


class. 


The Jatakas, which often represent the 
priestly class as greedy and immoral, place 
the ruling caste, the Kattyas, much higher 
than the Brahmans, but the house priest 
of the king, the Purohita, is given a high 
position. The king treats him as an equal 
in spiritual matters, and often seeks him 
as friend and adviser. Many tales repre¬ 
sent him as more learned than the king. 
The monarch is in the power of the priest, 
in so far as he feels obliged to asK priestly 
intercession with the gods, to secure their 
protection and aid in vanquishing his ene¬ 
mies. The priest might know his own im¬ 
potence, but his self-interest constrained 
him not to reveal it. The king might sus¬ 
pect the impotence of the priest, but his 
superstitious doubts would incline him 



'retain an advocate even in a 
issible heaven. 
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When Buddha called into question the 
sacrificial rites and the magical chanting 
of the Brahmans, he was attacking the whole 
social system inculcated by the priesthood, 
he received the support not merely of those 
who desired to break away from particular 
religious observances, but of all those who 
were socially oppressed by the existing sys¬ 
tem. 

The Jatakas reveal a considerable de¬ 
velopment of industry. They show that 
in the cities special streets, or special dis¬ 
tricts were set apart for the workers in each 
industry. There is mention of a carpenters' 
village, near Benares, where lived 500 car¬ 
penters, and of a still larger such village 
containing 1,000 families of carpenters. It 
is told that the carpenters go to the forest, 
fell the trees, prepare the wood and con¬ 
struct the parts necessary for houses, of 
one or more stories. They take the wood 
to the river bank, place it on board ship 
and sail down to the city, where they make 
up houses for all who require them. This 
reveals a high degree of practical organisa¬ 
tion. The Jatakas also tell of two villages 
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;ths lying side by side. One of £ 
allied 2,000 huts. People came from 
the neighbouring villages to procure axes, 
hatchets; spikes, ploughshares and so on.* 

In a certain village of 1,000 carpenters, 
each 500 families had its headman. Such 
a headman was not necessarily the oldest 
member of his craft ; he was chosen pri¬ 
marily for his skill. The headman’s office 
was an honorary one, and regarded with 
much respect. The senior amongst 100 
smiths, in one of the Jataka stories, is a 
favourite of the king, who blesses him with 
wealth and fortune. This is but one of the 
indications that the craftsmen had risen 
enormously in the social scale with the grow¬ 
ing importance of their products. 

The chief industries all had their guilds, 
and the president, or elder, had not only 
to fulfil his office in the guild itself, attend¬ 
ing to its social and trade requirements, 
and even arbitrating between the members 

* lit Burma a similar industrial Organisation exists 
to-day. In one village there are carpenters, in another 
scribes, in another dyers. Sometimes a complex occupa¬ 
tion is divided amongst several villages, as in the case 
of Pagan lacquer work, or cart making, the wheels being, 
made in one village, the bodies in another. 
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politic, by 
acting as" the guild's representative at the 
king’s Court. It is mentioned in the Jatakas 
that eighteen guilds were summoned to wit¬ 
ness the king’s procedure. Indeed it would 
seem that the presidents of the guilds were 
as powerful in the Indian Courts of the period 
as were the feudal barons in the Court of 
the English King John. Certainly they were 
more deservedly so, for the guilds were not, 
like the barons, mere farmers of revenue 
and consumers of wealth, but the useful, 
productive section of society. 
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The early representation of the Indian 
manufacturing classes in the central or¬ 
ganisation of the community is in striking 
contrast with west European procedure. 
The comparison must not be strained too 
far, for the importance of the free craft- 
guild cities of the European Middle Ages 
must not be underestimated. Nevertheless, 
whilst these were free oases in a surrounding 
/ sea of warrior territorial lords and kings, 
and a powerful militant Church, it would 
seem that the Indian guilds of the Buddhist 
period had not merely secured independence 
of such rulers, but had overcome them. 
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Britain there was no indirect palp 
ngiitary representation even for the manu¬ 
facturing capitalists till the 19th century. 
Those who opposed the extension of the 
franchise to the inhabitants of the indus¬ 
trial cities declared that if the Lancashire 
millowners desired votes, they should “ go 
and buy land/' Indeed, once private pro¬ 
perty was established and the rights of 
the folk-moot disappeared, land became the 
basis of representation in Britain, as in 
Europe generally. The franchise first rested 
upon feudal overloidship of land, then abso¬ 
lute ownership, then tenancy of land, of 
, houses, finally of lodgings. Even to-day 
the great manufacturing interests, whether 
of owners or of workers, of Britain, as of 
Europe and America, have no regularly 
constituted place in Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, the power of the in¬ 
dustrial owners is tremendous, and their 
behind-the-scenes influence is greater than 
any, save the Gabinet and the permanent 
officials, can conceive. During the great 
European war the veil hiding. the power 
of the industrial capitalist was partially 
lifted. In Britain, France and other 
European countries and in America, the 
so-called “Captains of Industry” were placed 
at the head of great purchasing and 
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iSnixlistrative government departnwi _ 
whilst Parliament was pushed into the back¬ 
ground as a mere cipher. Here a great firm of 
com merchants was made the sole buyer of 
corn on the Government’s behalf, there the 
director of a great engineering firm was placed 
at the head of a specially created department, 
or a group of manufacturers or merchants 
was turned into a committee under govern¬ 
ment auspices, to fix prices and conditions 
for the industry in which they were interested. 

The Government of India Act, after / 
2,000 years, has reintroduced the repre- f 
sentation of industry into the centres of I 
government. The power it gives, however, 
is mere shadow-play. Moreover, there is 
this great difference ; the representation now 
given is not to the working craftsman, but 
to the employers of labour, “who toil not, 
neither do they spin,” but are the ex¬ 
ploiters of the industrial workers. 


The Jatakas narrate the first appoint¬ 
ment of a supreme headship over all the 
guilds, which was combined with the office 
of Court treasurer (Setthi) in the kingdom 
of Kasi, at the Court of Benares. Quarrels 
had occurred between the presidents of the 



s/at Savattlii in Kosala, and peri 
on account of such disputes that a 
headship was appointed at Benares. The 
king at this time was the son of a merchant, 
who had secured his throne by election. 
It was left to him to appoint the head of the 
guilds, and he chose the son of a tailor for 
the office. 


These incidents show how completely 
the autocratic system of caste had broken 
down. That the guilds had attained such 
power and that the kings should be chosen 
by election, instead of succeeding by right 
of birth, evideuces a profound social revolu¬ 
tion. 

The Setthi, who was treasurer of the 
guilds and represented them at Court, must 
have fulfilled a very practical office, since he 
was in a position to know what revenue the 
guilds would be able and willing to provide. 
He was doubtless a man of technical experi¬ 
ence, and able, therefore, to give valuable 
counsel in regard to expenditure and public 
works. The guilds would have confidence in 
their contr ibutions being well used under his 
advice, since they had chosen him as their 
representative. Usually they would be will- 
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dnjjK^d furnish revenue advocated and 
plained by him. 

Prices were not fixed by law pn those 
days ; the guilds made their own prices, only 
in the case of the King’s purchases were 
the prices fixed by the King’s valuer, and 
here again the presence of the guild repre¬ 
sentative at Court would be essential to 
secure justice and to obtain agreement. 


J 


Agriculture was carried on by the village | 
communities. I/ike the townsfolk of those | 
days the villagers lived in group-dwellings, li 
The King’s tithe was a sixth, an eighth, 
or a tenth of the produce. This was taken 
in kind, the grain crop of the village being 
massed in a public granary for the taking 
of the tithe. A special common granary ! 
was maintained for " urgency.” A good 
king was supposed to provide poor persons 
with food and seed-corn, in order that they 
might start farming. This was in part a 
recognition of the duty of the community 
towards its members, and of the importance 
of the labour of its members to the com¬ 
munity ; but it must be remembered that 
untilled land could produce no tithe. It 
was to the king’s advantage to encourage 
people to drain and cultivate the land. 
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>;TJ ie Jatakas further record that the Vil¬ 
lagers co-operated in the mending of roads, 
the construction of water tanks and com¬ 
munal buildings, and in the laying out of 
parks. Women took their share of the work 
as well as men. 


The. King’s hunt was no longer allowed 
to range at will to the damage of agriculture. 
The villagers enclosed hunting preserves for 
the King, and insisted that he should 
restrict himself to them, and not hunt over 
their lands. 

The references in the Jatakas to ill- 
paid day labourers who had difficulty 
in living upon their meagre earnings, and 
who bitterly complained of their lot, may 
be attributed to the period before the guilds 
had become the main avenues of production, 
or they may indicate that there always re¬ 
mained outside the guilds a mass of un¬ 
organised workers, whose presence, perhaps, 
helped to cause the break-down ol the gtrild 
system and to assist the coming of reaction. 

Buddhism had already passed its zenith 
when, in the third century B.C., Sudra dynas¬ 
ties reigned in the most important centres, 
and when in many parts of India the rites 
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Brahmans had been abolished, 
list temples open to all races, all sec¬ 
tions of society, men and women included, 
had been built throughout the land. 

At the end of the fourth century, 
the record left by Fabian, a Chinese pilgrim 
who visited India at the time, reveals that 
a Brab manic reaction had set in, before 
which Buddhism was retiring, leaving its 
monuments in ruins. The reaction was so 
savage as to amount to a veritable White 
Terror. William Morris in his “Dream of 
John Ball,” portraying the struggle of the 
English serfs of the fourteenth century, sums 
up what was also the situation in ancient 
India. 

“ So that the lords had bethought 
them: ‘We are growing poorer and 
these upland villains are growing 
richer, and the guilds of crafts are 
waxing in the towns, and soon what 
will be left for us who cannot weave 

and will not dig?.for now these 

rascals make more than their bellies 
need of bread and their backs of 
homespun, and the overplus they keep 
to themselves; and we are more 
worthy of it than they. So let us 
get the collar on their necks 
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again and make their day’s vfeftl 
longer and their bever time shorter.” 

The harsh law code of Manu was the 
outcome of the reaction. A monthly tax 
was levied on artisans, and new repressive 
regulations were imposed upon the guilds. 
They were no longer permitted, to manage 
their own affairs or fix heir own prices. 


The Dharmasutras state that the agri¬ 
culturalists, manufacturers, cattle breeders, 
and usurers have their own laws for their 
class, which are authoritative for their King. 
On the other hand, the Code of Manu (VIII 
4. 1.) announces that the King determines the 
laws for the guilds, and that the King shall 
examine the laws of the castes and lands, the 
laws pf the guilds and the laws of families, 
and fix laws for each of these. 

The guilds were no longer permitted 
to fix their own prices. The price of com¬ 
modities was now fixed by the King. Manu 
says:— . 


“ He shall fix the sale price, as 
well as the purchase price, of all 
market commodities, after carefully 
considering the place of their origin. 
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their destination, the period of 
housing, the probable profit and loss. 
Every five days, or at the expiry of 
a fortnight, the King shall fix the 
prices in the presence of experienced 
men.” 


In the social upheavals of Buddha’s 
time, the old castes had largely disappeared. 
The Code of Manu re-created and elaborated 
the caste system upon an occupational basis, 
as became the changed conditions of society. 
A caste was assigned to every occupation, 
and all the castes now established were 
arbitrarily traced to the mixing of the four 
original castes; Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisivas and Sudras. The lowest positions 
were assigned to the offspring of the highest 
and lowest castes, the greatest obliquy being 
reserved for those who presumed to mingle 
Brahman and Sudra blood. The position 
of the Sudra under the Code of Manu was 
low, but it was less low than that of those 
who were assumed to be the offspring of 
people who had disregarded the barriers of 
caste. Manu (X. 30) states that the son 
of a Sudra mother is higher than the son 
of a Sudra by a woman of the highest caste. 
The genealogy attributed to the mixed castes 
was purely fictitious and devised with a poll- 
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Mi^otive. The despised Kandalas 
judday Manu to have sprung from the union 
of a Sudra father and Brahman mother. 
The law ordained that their residences should 
be outside the village, their dress consist 
of the garments of the dead, and their food 
be eaten out of broken pots. By day they 
must be distinguished by badges, by night 
driven out of the city. They were to have 
converse with none but each other. The 
fishermen, or Nishadas, were supposed to 
be the offspring of a Brahman father and 
a Sudra mother. Such a union was regarded 
as less reprehensible than that of a Brahman 
woman and a man of Sudra caste, because 
the code, being devised by men, was most 
severe towards the failings of the opposite 
sex. 


Thus, in the grip of a long and pitiless 
reaction, closed the Buddhist renaissance. 
It had been a period of great development, 
and Buddha was its ethical leader. 


How could it be that such a period of 
enlightenment was succeeded by one of blight¬ 
ing superstition, which caused the people 
to bow their necks to the yoke of oppression ? 
In face of such a tragedy the pessimist dec¬ 
lares there is no progress. What, indeed. 
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te explanation ? It lies in th^ 
s of power and exploitation „ 
_ fpertied class exempt from toil; in the 
necessity that humanity should labour to 
procure the means of life, and in the con¬ 
centration of the sources of knowledge 
and leisure to study them, amongst small 
privileged classes, maintained by large labour¬ 
ing classes. It lies in the development of 
a priestly class, and in the building up by 
that class of dogma and ritual, as a craft 
to be practised for gain, as a threat, a 
scourge, and a bribe, to maintain power 
oyer others, to induce awe, obedience, ser¬ 
vice, offerings. 


When society is but loosely organised, ( 
when economic conditions are ch anging , then ! 
are the opportunities for the heretic reformer I 
to assist in guiding society into new paths, 
which conditions are helping to shape" 
Then movements of social change attain 
great volume and achieve large results. The 
reasoning power of the human mind and its 
capacity to assimilate and make use of know¬ 
ledge, change but slowly. The general reason¬ 
ing power of Buddha’s race in Buddha’s time 
was not perceptibly less than now. Know¬ 
ledge from which men might reason did not 
then cover so wide a field, but the capacity 
6 
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hd mind to make use of knowledge l_ 

fered little. To-day the field of knowledge, 
and the means of recording it and transmitt¬ 
ing it, have been vastly extended. Never¬ 
theless, the labouring masses are still largely 
deterred and debarred from knowledge, whilst 
they are instructed with lies, the burden of 
their toil has become in many respects 
more exacting, and, therefore, increases the 
barrier which fatigue creates to critical and 
researchful thought. The minds of the masses 
are now more free from the spontaneous fears 
and fancies which arise from failure to com¬ 
prehend natural phenomena. Knowledge of 
Nature’s laws has percolated far. On the 
other hand, falsehoods, invented or imagined 
in ages of lesser knowledge, have gained an 
authority they did not possess at the time 
of their origination, because, to-day, they 
are supported by a greater wealth and more 
efficient organisation than ever before. More¬ 
over, the details of their origin are veiled 
by the mists of time. These observations 
are even more true in regard to Western 
countries than to the East. 
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INDIAN LAW AND PROPERTY? 


. . ♦ . 

Private Property Individualism versus 
the Old Communism. 

The individualism of the private 
property system has reached so great a 
development in Western Europe and 
America, that it has modified every relation 
of social and family life. Its all-pervading 
influence affects the tenor of almost every 
personal word and deed. 

In India this individualism has not yet 
•obtained a complete grip. Features of the 
old Communism, which all countries have at 
some time known, still linger in the Indian 
village communities and joint families. 

Some Socialists believe that all traces 
of Communism must disappear from the 
world before capitalism can reach its zenith 
and begin its decline. They insist that com¬ 
munities which still practise Communism 
must be crushed between the mill-stones 
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P alist exploitation, a process in wi 
will lose their old habits 
mutual aid and uncoerced productivity, be¬ 
fore they can begin their progress towards 
the new Communism. This is a counsel 
well-nigh of despair. Its realisation would 
postpone Communism to a distant period. 
Moreover, its authors generally insist that 
Communism can only be achieved interna¬ 
tionally and can by no means be reached till 
all parts of the world are prepared to es¬ 
tablish it simultaneously. This latter as¬ 
sertion is a loose generalisation, containing 
only relative elements of truth. It is only 
true in so far as the economic life of nations 
is inter-related and cannot be disentangled; 
and in so far as the countries adopting Com¬ 
munism lack the capacity to secure the raw 
materials they need by methods which shall 
not interfere with their own internal Com¬ 
munism. Transfrontier exchange of com¬ 
modity for commodity does not preclude the 
establishment of internal Communism. Other 
systems have spread gradually over the world.. 
It is unreasonable to declare that a gradual 
extension is impossible in the case of Com¬ 
munism. 


There is still less reason in the erroneous 
assumption that the old Communism is but 
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relic, to be shuffled off, as the; 
its old skin, and the emerging 
butterfly thrusts aside the crvsalis. On the 
contrary, the old Communism should be 
prized as a precious reminder of the practi¬ 
cability of Communism, since it has obtained 
even under the great ignorance and the bare 
and difficult conditions of primitive times. 
The old Communism should be studied for the 
important lessons it still has to teach. 
Wherever it exists, it should be cherished 
as a nucleus about which the new Com¬ 
munism may be built, for, wherever the 
spirit of mutual aid and mutual sharing 
obtain, they will ease the coming of the 
new Communism, whether they be found 
amongst workers who have co-operated in 
building a ship, or amongst peasants who 
have held their woodlands and pastures 
in common, maintained a common guest 
house and gathered in council to organise 
the utilities of their village. 


J. D. Mayne, in his 
observes : ■— 


Hindu Taw,’ 


“ The student who wishes to un- j 
derstand the Hindu system of pro¬ 
perty must begin by freeing his mind 
from all previous notions drawn from 
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tiglish law. They would not onl 
‘i^be useless, but misleading. In Eng¬ 
land ownership as a rule is single, 
independent and unrestricted. It 
may be joint, but the presumption 
will be to the contrary. It may be 
restricted, but only in special instances 
and under special provisions. In 
India, on the contrary, joint owner¬ 
ship is the rule, and will continue 
to exist in each individual case until 
the contrary is proved. If an in¬ 
dividual holds property in severalty 
it will, in the next generation, re¬ 
lapse into a state of joint tenancy. 
Absolute unrestricted ownership, 
such as enables the owner to do 
anything he likes with his property, 
is the exception ; the father is re¬ 
strained by his sons, the brother by 
his brothers, the woman by her suc¬ 
cessors. If property is free in the 
hands of the acquirer, it will resume 
its fetters in the hands of his heirs. 
Individual property is the rale in 
the West. Corporate property is the 
rule in the East. And yet, although 
the difference between the two sys¬ 
tems can now only be expressed in 
teims of direct antithesis, it is pretty 
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The position is here described by Mayne 
in exact legal phrases, which are borne out 
as to Indian custom by daily practice, and 
supported as to the common origin of the 
Indian and European systems by a wealth 
of evidence. 

In considering Indian institutions, the 
influence of conquest must always be borne 
in mind. Conquest inevitably connotes the 
subordination of the native population and 
the modification—even the destruction of 
their institutions. The Moghals, and the 
British who succeeded them, alike pro¬ 
mised to administer the laws of the country 
as they found them. That promise has 
been made by most conquerors, w r ho have 
invariably observed it only in so far as it 
consorted with their own policies, or as 
they were forced to keep it. British Minis¬ 
ters soon stated with brutal frankness, that 
the pledge would only be kept in so far as 
native laws should not conflict with their 
own notions of “ morality ” and “ public 
policy.” 

The British conquest has modified the 
institutions of India more fundamentally 
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.. A y which preceded it, because Bri^^ 
„ Ations have diverged further than those 
of any preceding invaders from the old 
Communism still remaining in India. More¬ 
over, no previous rulers had brought with 
them the great official staffs and the string¬ 
ent regularity of British rule. The vast 
size and population of India had precluded 
other conquerors from any attempt at de¬ 
tailed interference with the affairs of the 
whole people. Even the British developed 
their system gradually. 


Given the strong development of the 
private property system in Britain, and the 
fact that British administrators were mainly 
of the privileged class, it was inevitable 
that British rule should tend to the develop¬ 
ment of individualism in property and land 
tenure, to the accentuation of class dis¬ 
tinctions, the increased subordination of the 
labouring classes, the growth of authori¬ 
tarianism, and the crushing of local and 
popular initiative and autonomy. Such in 
fact, has been largely the tendency of 
British rule. 


It was inevitable that the British should 
modify native law, since they decided to 
be its administrators. That they should 
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cide was equally inevitable, 
came as conquerors in search oi 
wealth. They set up their own Courts 
and manned them with British officials, 
not merely because the law courts were 
a great bulwark of power ; but also because 
they were a profitable source of employment 
for Englishmen. Numbers of English people 
of the middle and upper classes regarded 
India solely as an El Dorado for British 
fortune hunters and a source of income for 
the younger sons and importunate relatives 
of influential persons. This widely prevailing 
sentiment secured the acquittal of Warren 
Hastings, in spite of the fact that he vvas 
undoubtedly guilty of the cruelty, corruption 
and aggression with which he was charged. 
He had enlarged the dominions of the East 
India Company, and provided wealth and 
sinecures for a host of expectant Englishmen* 
Therefore the House of herds would by no 
means punish him, in spite of all the elo¬ 
quence of Edmund Burke and all the pro¬ 
bity of Philip Francis. These facts’ the 
rapier pen of the famous I reneli historian, 
Michelet, did not scruple to display. 

Indian law, as the British found it, was 
of two sorts: theological and customary. 
English administrators attributed a dispro- 
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late importance to theological 
fially to that of the Brahmans, and 
particularly to the reactionary Brahmanic 
code of Manu. That British lawyers should 
prefer the written theological law to the 
unwritten customary law was but a natural 
outcome of their training. Customary law, 
developed and maintained in the habits 
of the people, built up by the communities 
to which it applied, existed everywhere, 
and was accepted everywhere. The written 
codes of the Brahmans were by no means 
universally accepted even by Hindu com¬ 
munities. Moreover, there were various 
Brahmanic codes which did not always agree. 
The priests, who claimed to be the highest 
social class, made laws in their own class 
and professional interests, to be imposed 
upon the other social classes.* To a certain 
extent the priests included customary law 
in their codes, but this they frequently 
modified and distorted. 

Theological law must of necessity be 
a drag upon progress, because,.since a divine 
origin is ascribed to it, its supporters declare 

* Gautama declares: “A Brahman must not be 
subjected to corporal punishment, he must not be im¬ 
prisoned, he must not be fined, he must not he expelled, 
or excluded (from society).” 
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can never be altered. The pn^sj 
are the custodians of such law, will 
only permit the changes which they them¬ 
selves desire, and every innovator is liable 
to he confounded by reference to the ori¬ 
ginal text. Any radical change must mean 
a schism in the Church and the founding 
of a rival sect, a difficult process, arousing 
the keenest passions and antagonisms, and 
sometimes resulting in civil war. 

The control of a people by a superposed 
alien power must always be prejudicial to 
progress. The petrifaction of theological 
law, except as the alien power may choose 
to alter it, through its own courts becomes 
complete. Customary law also becomes fos¬ 
silised when administered by an alien power. 
It is alive when it is actually mere custom, 
when it is a process of general consent, 
forming and developing as opinion forms 
and develops. As soon as it is brought into 
Court and made into law it dies. No 
longer growing, it becomes the dead hand 
of the past, holding back the living present 
from moving forward. 

Sir J. S. Maine* writing out of his ex¬ 
perience in the Anglo-Indian law Courts,. 

* Village Communities Bast and West. 
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(Scarfed that British influence had “retard#!, 
rather than hastened ” the mental develop¬ 
ment of the Indian. His considered 
judgment was that :~— 

“ The English dominion of India 
at first placed the natives of the 
country under a less advanced 
regimen of civil law than they would 
have had if they had been left to 
themselves.” 

Maine argued that the native, custom 
of interpreting the written law by successive 
commentators is less prohibitive of 
progressive intrusions, than the English 
custom of developing law by decided cases, 
because the latter method enables the trade 
unionism of the Bar to exercise its jealous 
vigilance in preventing any departure from 
precedent. The point is a subtle one. It 
is more important to observe that the 
precedents of the English Bar are admittedly 
derived from human agencies and are liable 
to be upset by legislative changes. The 
English barristers in India, instead of 
administering admittedly mutable human law, 
were able to back up their precedents and 
to reinforce their conservatism by reference 
to laws that were regarded as divine and 
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srarefOre incapable of change. As ^chtu— 
l£tnd* has observed, legislation, in a Par¬ 
liamentary sense, is comparatively modern, 1 
even in Western Europe. In Mediaeval 
England the High Court of Parliament only 
claimed to elucidate and discover the exist¬ 
ing law. The British Government, albeit 
m a greatly restricted form, has introduced 
into India the possibility of law-making by 
legislation. The average West European 
view now is that Parliamentary legislation, 
enforced by the Eaw Courts, is absolutely 
necessary to a democratic society, and is 
the highest possible medium of social 
management. 

Custom, built up by mutual consent, 
in accordance with practical utility, is how¬ 
ever, a form to which society will assuredly 
return as the era of private property 
passes away. 


The English Courts in India did not 
at first pretend to ascertain the state of the 
law for themselves. 

They took the opinion of native 
professors of law, attached to them for this 
purpose. Eater, under the lead of Sir 
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Jones, English officials determi' 
investigate the original sources. Lord 
Cornwallis favoured the undertaking, and 
Government support was obtained. The Code 
of Manu, the first of the priestly codes to be 
translated under those auspices, was treated 
by British Courts as the basis of all Hindu 
law and institutions. It was erroneously 
described as dating from 1280 B.C. Eater 
researches have placed its date between 
200 and 400 B.C. and have shown that it is 
one of the latest of the early Sanscrit books. 
The existing version, is moreover, now held 
to be a late version of the legal doctrine 
of one of the many schools or clans of Brah¬ 
mans, the. Manavas, called after a Manu fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Sanscrit literature, 
but not the author of this particular code. 
Once the Englishmen upon the Bench had 
taken to investigating the sources of Indian 
law, they dismissed their Indian advisers, 
giving thereafter frequent exemplification 
of the old law that “a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” 

In the early period of British rule, the 
Sudder or High Court judges, were English 
civilians, most of whom had lived in India 
from boyhood. J. S. Maine complained that 
under their interpretation Indian native rules 




ieued into a rigidity which they rug 
in native practice. The Supreme 
Court, on the other hand, was manned by 
English lawyers, who regarded everything 
from the standpoint of English precedent, 
and who introduced an individualist ten¬ 
dency which was alien to the native system. 
Thus, in Tower Bengal, which first came 
under British rule, the head of the family 
was given power to dispose of the family 
property during his lifetime, or by will 
after his death, whilst in other parts of 
India the head of the family had either no 
power to dispose of his property by will, 
or only the power to settle its disposition 
amongst the children within certain narrow 
limits. 

There was a scarcity of written law in 
regard to land tenure and the mutual rights 
of cultivators. To the Brahmans such mat¬ 
ters were of importance only in so far as 
they affected themselves, whilst to the 
Cultivators they were of such paramount 
importance and daily habit, that their natural 
desire would be to guard them jealously 
from outside interference by priests, rulers, 
or conquerors. ' 

Sir J. S. Maine has recorded the follow¬ 
ing observations by British lawyers who 
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practised in India, and based t^|L 
ins of Indian law in the Brahmanic 


Codes 


" Property is regarded as the means 
of paying a man’s funeral expenses.” 


"The right of inheritance is wholly 
regulated with reference to benefits 
to be conferred on the deceased 
proprietor.” 


So it was desired by the priests ! The 
scarcity of written law as to land tenure 
encouraged British administrators to dis¬ 
pose of “the land as they thought fit. Yet 
it is probable that Lord Cornwallis and the 
others who held sway would have done as 
they chose, in any case ; for they were fully 
aware that they were changing the existing 
Indian land system. 


The patriarchal family and the joint 
family are to be found throughout India. 
The matriarchal family still remains and is 
the prevailing system amongst certain peoples 
in the Assam range and on the Malabar 
coast. 


The Indian family is by no means the 
narrow group of mother, father and children. 
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mly called the family in Engles 
much wider body. There is, indeed, 
no limit to the size and remoteness of the 
joint family. The Hindu coparcenary is, 
however, a narrower body: it consists of 
the father, sons, grandsons and great grand¬ 
sons, all of whom are entitled to offer the 
father the funeral cake. It is undoubtedly 
a comparatively late graft upon the original 
unlimited family and was probably intioduced 
by the priestly law-givers, whose influence 
was on the side of breaking up the families, 
as we shall presently see. 


In the typical patriarchal family, the 
father is the absolute ruler and the adminis¬ 
trator of land and property. The children 
have no rights during his lifetime save that 
of maintenance in the family home, so long 
as it is capable of sustaining them. At the 
death of the father the family union is 
dissolved, and the property is divided among 
the sons, each one setting up as the head 
of a new family. The various families in 
the tribe live near together, but their pro¬ 
perty is separate. The chief of the tribe 
has influence with the separate families, 
but no authority. 


The joint family is certainly a more ' 
democratic institution than the patriarchal, 
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/mces a wider social consciousn 
)n the death of the head of a joint family, 
the eldest son, or the son most capable of 
leadership, is chosen by consent, as head 
of the family. The Code of Narada says: 

“ Let the eldest brother, by con¬ 
sent, support the rest like a father, 
or let a younger brother who is capa¬ 
ble do so; the prosperity of the 
family depends upon ability.” 

The head of the joint family is not, 
like the patriarchal father, the owner of 
the family property, but its manager. He 
is acting for equals, who have made him 
their delegate. That is an important 
distinction. 

The patriarchal family did not admit 
of self-acquired property; everything 
belonged to the father. 


The Code of Manu says : 

“ Three persons, a Wife, a son 
and a slave are declared by law 
to have no wealth exclusively 
their own; the wealth which they 
eajrn is regularly acquired for the 
man to whom they belong. "> 
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wThe Code of Narada says of a 


“ He is of age and independent 
when both his parents be dead. 
During their life-time he is dependent 
even though he be grown old.” 

The acquisition of individual property, 
impossible in the patriarchal family, was 
only gradually admitted in the joint family. 
"The earliest forms of individual property 
recognised as separate from that of the 
family, are believed to have been the gains 
of science, acquired by Brahmans, as the 
learned class, and of valour acquired by the 
Kshatriyas or .warriors. The Codes of 
Katyanaya and Vrihaspati refuse to re¬ 
cognise the gains of science as self-acquired 
property, when obtained by means of teach¬ 
ing imparted at the expense of the family. 

Vyasa similarly declares that the gains 
of warfare are not personal property, if 
obtained by the use of weapons, vehicles 
and so on, belonging to the family. He 
permits the warrior only a two-fold share 
of the spoils of his valour, giving one share 
of such spoil to each of the other co-sharers. 
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asistha declares: 
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“ If any of the brothers has gained 
something by his own ^efforts he- 
receives a double share. 

The Code of Manu, which reveals a 
strong individualism as well as the harsh: 
reaction that characterised the Brahman 
return to power after their fall m the 
Buddhist period, gives a completely opposite 
instruction: 

" What a brother has acquired by 
labour or skill without usury, the 
patrimony he shall not give up without 
his assent, for it was gained by his 
own exertion." 

In questions such as these, the Brah- 
manic Codes were contemplating the three 
higher castes. The mutual arrangements of 
the low castes, and outcaste working families, 
were too lowly to be regarded. Mutual aid 
and mutual sharing had everywhere a fuller 
and more tenacious growth amongst the 
ancient lowly than amongst the richer social 
classes. 
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th the growth of opportunities 

0 _ 0 individual property, some of those 

who possessed such opportunities began to 
desire the partition of the family joint estate ; 
but the general feeling against partition was 
so strong, that, J. D. Mayne observes : 


“ The usage would have had a 
painful struggle for existence if it 
had not been supported by the 
strongest external influence i.e. the 
Brahmans.” 


As Mayne and other authorities declare, 
and as the Brahmanical writings clearly 
reveal, the object of the priests in desiring 
the division of property and the breaking 
up of the joint families, was simply to 
secure. the multiplication of religious 
ceremonies, and consequently more employ¬ 
ment and more offerings for the Brahmans, 
themselves. 


Gautama observes: “ In partition there 

is increase of spiritual merit.” 


Mann says : “ Either let them live to¬ 

gether, or, if they desire separately to per¬ 
form religious rites, let them live apart - 
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(religious duties are multiplied in sepaia 
fes ; their separation is therefore legal, 

Kulluka adds : “ And even laudable, 


In patriarchal families the law at first 
only permitted a division of the property 
after the father's death, then only with 
his consent, or only if he were so far in¬ 
capacitated by age or disease, as to render 
him unable to manage his own affairs. 
In joint families partition gradually came 
to be permitted on the demand of the sons, 
in the case of ancestral property, but not 
of acquired family property. At first such 
partition could not take place during the 
life of the mother. Then it was provided 
that partition might take place when the 
mother was no longer able to bear children, 
or if she had ceased to cohabit with the father, 
it being assumed that no more children 
whose rights ought to be protected would 
now be born. 

The children of the brothers, amongst 
whom the partition had taken place, would 
possess the same rights in their father’s share 
of the old property, as he had in the origi¬ 
nal estate ; for, as we have already seen, 
in India property though individual in the 
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of the acquirer becomes joint 
in the hands of his heirs. 


At one time the property of the de¬ 
ceased father passed to the mother at his 
death, and the sons were obliged to wait for 
the partition of the property until after 
the mother’s death. Perhaps it was partly 
on this account that the Brahmans in¬ 
stituted widow burning and the convention 
that a widow who did not die with her hus¬ 
band must be virtually regarded as dead. 
In any event the rights of the widow were 
afterwards reduced to what was, at best, 
an abridged trusteeship. 

The Benares school of writers, considered 
the sons to be joint owners of the family 
property and entitled to a partition at their 
desire. The Bengal school regarded the 
father as the exclusive owner, declaring that 
there should be no partition until after his 
death. Should the father himself desire 
to partition the family property, the Bengal 
school declared he must wait until his wife 
had passed the child bearing age. 

* 

Ancient texts vary and the customs of 
districts differed, but the lawyers finally 
agreed that the co-sharers in the family 
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cy have a right to require ^ 

The Bengal school does not, however, 
regard the sons as co-shareis with the father, 
whilst elsewhere all the members of the 
joint family are regarded as co-sharers, 
•whether they are related to each other 
collaterally, or linearly. Except in Bengal, 
it is now established law that the sons have 
equal ownership with the father in ances¬ 
tral immoveable property. 

British Courts have militated against 
the mutuality of the family, by deciding 
that a man governed by Hindu law may 
dispose of self-acquired property, or pro¬ 
perty he has inherited collaterally, or in 
such mode that his descendants do not by 
birth acquire an interest in it. British 
Courts have also decided that a man may 
dispose of all property without reference 
to his wife and daughters, his collateral 
descendants, or collateral relations, pro¬ 
vided it has not been acquired in such a 
way as to make them co-parceners. 

The British-made law for- India was, 
is .this respect, approximated to the law 
of modern England, which permits a man 
to bequeath or give his property as he pleases, 
leaving his wife and children penniless. 



2Sce - human nature is usually superiore^ i 
gpkw, but few men of any race are wilting 
> take advantage of such a provision. 


The Brahmanic Codes are contradictory 
in regard to the rights of inheritance pos¬ 
sessed by women, but the general tenour 
of the ancient law and custom was that 
daughters were either entitled to a mar¬ 
riage portion, or if unmarried, to a share of 
the inheritance. In some cases the shares 
of the male members were saddled with the 
liability to maintain the unmarried women. 
Care was taken that a woman’s husband, 
to whom she was usually married in infancy, 
should not acquire rights over the immoveable 
property from which her family must main¬ 
tain itself; but to omit to provide for the 
women was regarded as a blot on the family 
honour. 

Under the matriarchate, descent is traced 
and property transmitted in the female 
line, and in its complete forms, the women 
are the sole property owners. Amongst 
the Kasis and other tribes of Assam, no man 
can own any property except that which 
he has acquired himself. His property ac¬ 
quired before marriage descends to his 
mother’s heirs, and only that acquired after 
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to his wife and children, 
of property is performed by women, 
and the youngest daughter usually gets the 
largest share. In the Malabar tarwads 
(families), all the property vests jointly in 
all the descendants in the female line, and 
partition cannot be effected without the 
consent of all. In Malabar the manage¬ 
ment of the property is in the hands of 
the senior male member, but in South Canara 
the senior member of the matriarchal family, 
whether male or female, manages the pro¬ 
perty. The family which holds its property 
in common is still the typical family of 
India, and the legal presumption still con¬ 
tinues that a family is living in a state of 
union and holding its property in common 
unless the contrary is- proved. 

The joint family is a corporate body, 
of which the members are individuals. The 
village community is a corporate body of 
which the members are families. 


As Elise Reclus has shown : 


“ The necessity of irrigating the 
ground naturally obliged the inhabi¬ 
tants of each district to combine for 
the prtrpose of digging canals. 
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_ 'ence the unity of the coi _ 
has everywhere for its material cause 
the existence of a common canal, 
tank or spring.” 


The need of mutual protection supplied 
another reason for union. Moreover, as the 
population grew and began to make in¬ 
roads upon the means of subsistence, the 
unlimited use of land and water supply 
by one family was apt to limit their use 
by others. Neglect on the part of one body 
of adjacent cultivators, or users of the 
common woodlands, would be injurious to 
the others. Therefore, in their mutual in¬ 
terest, neighbouring families were united 
into communities, and a body of customary 
usage grew up for the ordering of joint 
affairs. 


Some recognition of the mutual de¬ 
pendence of cultivators appears even in 
the written law. The Mitakshara (the oldest 
of the so-called mediaeval digests, reaching 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century) 
observes : 


“ hand passes by six formalities 
by consent of townsmen, of kinsmen, 
of neighbours and of heirs, and by 
gift of gold and water.” 
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^/,7 " In regard to the immoveableT3A. 
tate, sale is not allowed ; it may be 
mortgaged by consent of the parties 
interested.” 

In such mortgages the mortgagee un¬ 
dertook to pay the charge due upon the 
land and obtained the use of it, the ori¬ 
ginal owner retaining an almost indefinite 
right of reclaiming it on paying the mort¬ 
gagee. The village community had a re¬ 
versionary right to the land of members 
who ceased to cultivate, or failed to pay. 
The seizure and sale of land for private debt 
was wholly unknown prior to the coming 
of the English. 

The formation of village communities 
began in India before the dawn of history 
and it is still proceeding ; for there is still 
scope for the formation of new communities 
on land not at present under cultivation. 

Sometimes the village group was formed 
originally from people of one family, one 
clan, or one race. Sometimes many un¬ 
related families and individual settlers drifted 
into the village area. Sometimes the land 
was originally allotted by a tribal chief, 
Sometimes taken up without allotment by 
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incoming families, whose holdings 
„„„ed to as they grew in numbers. Fre¬ 
quently a dominant class of co-proprietors, 
sprung from one or more related found¬ 
ers, seized the land and compelled the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants to perform for them the 
tasks which the dominant class regarded 
as inferior. Where the dominant class con¬ 
sists of actual cultivators ot the soil the 
distinction between it and the aboriginal 
dwellers, who are the artisans, has tended 
to become less and less with the passage 
of time, in spite of all efforts to preserve it. 


There are two distinct types of village 
community: the joint village type, and 
the severalty village type. 


In the joint village, also called the 
communal Zamindari village, all the co¬ 
sharers have proportionate shares in the 
village land without any title to a distinct 
portion. The rent, or revenue, paid by the 
cultivators is thrown into a common stock, 
with all the other profits of the village lands. 
After deducting expenses, the balance is 
divided amongst the cultivators, accord¬ 
ing to their shares. 
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a Pattidari village the holdi 
rarately held and each sharer manages 
his own portion, the extent of his share 
being determined from time to time on the 
principle of ancestral right. The Blaichari 
village is the true severalty village. All the 
shares being separately held, without any 
reference to ancestral right. No change 
in the number of co sharers can entitle 
any one of them to have his share enlarged. 

There is a fourth type of villge, which 
reveals a stage of transition between the 
Pattidari and Blaichari village. In this type 
of village the holdings are equal in size 
and are periodically re-distributed, accord¬ 
ing to the growth of families. 

In all these communities, including even 
the Blaichari village, the village waste, pas¬ 
ture and woodlands are held in common. 

Baden Powell was of opinion that the 
severalty village was the original form of 
village community, and that it was the 
frequent incursions of dominating invaders 
from the North West frontiers which caused 
the villagers of North West India to develop 
the joint village for mutual protection against 
the invaders. 



On tlie other hand, Sir George Cahtp^ 
, who had studied the official records, 
averred: 

“ It is perfectly clear, from reference 
to desctiptions of the early adminis¬ 
trators, that in some parts of the 
South there were village communities, 
just as completely constituted as those 
of the Punjab." 


Whilst undoubtedly the warfare and 
coercion of rulers, both native and foreign, 
had temporarily broken up the village com¬ 
munities in some districts, and had 
temporarily disturbed and modified their 
organisation in others before the arrival 
of the English, British rule did more than 
any other to break down the village com¬ 
munities, and proceeded with a terrible 
thoroughness, which other autocracies had 
lacked. 


The typical joint village is managed 
by a council of village elders, called a Pancha- 
yat. The joint village had originally no 
headman ; but the British Government has 
in each case appointed a headman, who is 
paid for collecting the revenue and is per¬ 
mitted to wear a sword, presumably to make 
him an object of awe to his fellow-villagers. 




le severalty village has no co 
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of elders, but is managed by an hereditary 
headman. 

The vast size of India, and the manner 
in which she has been over-run by suc¬ 
cessive peoples, and subjected by successive 
conquerors, have produced an immense 
variety of conditions. Therefore, the vil¬ 
lage communities existing to-day differ from 
district to district, and the accounts of 
them, coming from various sources, also 
vary. That given by Mr. Yusuf Ali, in 
his “ Life and Labour in India ” presents 
an interesting picture of this ever-living 
institution. Mr. Ali points out that, whilst 
every milage has its accountant, there is 
sometimes only one schoolmaster to every 
fifteen villages. Yet, whilst the Govern¬ 
ment thus lays stress on accountancy, the 
villagers still preserve enough of the old 
community feeling to feed freely Brahmans 
and beggars from their common resources. 
Banking is alien to the village. The Lum- 
bardar, or headman, has no money save that 
collected for the Government tax. His 
wealth is in grain and cattle. The grain he 
holds for the common needs and liabilities 
of the village is in a pitl and the grain of 
the co-sharing families is kept in pits also. 
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“ The village artisans comprise the 
blacksmith, the carpenter, the gold¬ 
smith, the potter, the weaver, the 
washerman and the sweeper. The 
oilman has been squeezed out of 
existence by the cheap and nasty 
mineral oil known as kerosene, which 
comes from Baku, Burma, or America. 
The artisans are all of separate castes 
...... In many cases they are not 

paid for their work in hard cash, they 
get some land free for their support, 
which the women and children cul¬ 
tivate, and they always get their 
customary dues at harvest time. The 
blacksmith makes the hoes, the 
ploughshares, the iron utensils which 
may be necessary in cooking and 
other things of that kind, and sup¬ 
plies them to the people who want 
them, without any money, or only 
nominal payments passing immediate¬ 
ly between them. The potter sup¬ 
plies the pots, and the sweeper per¬ 
forms his duties in the same way, 
being accompanied by gifts from the 
better class persons, and mutual 
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rvices from their fellow-artis; 
as the carpenter, the blacksmith 
and the weaver.” 

Eliminate from this description the 
reference to a “ better class of persons,” and 
something approaching the pure communist 
method is suggested. Mr. Usuf Ali 
continues: 

“ The Eumbardar pays nothing in 
cash for his earthenware pots, but 
he keeps the potter in his pay. In 
fact this relation may be said to 
hold as. regards the whole village 
collectively in its dealings with the 
village artisans.” 

The artisans are in many cases given 
a share of the harvest. The social life of 
the men centres at the public reception 
room of the Eumbardar, that of the women 
around the village well. 

The cultivators are, broadly speaking, 
the descendants of the Aryan conquerors ; 
the artisans the descedants of the original 
population, but time and fortune have, 
of course, more or less obliterated racial 
distinctions. Nevertheless, the cultivators 
are usually the dominant class in the village. 


"v 


It is complained, that village communi¬ 
ties, which endeavour to preserve equality 
amongst the cultivating families, cut up 
the land into inconvenient little patches, 
or long narrow strips of each kind of land 
in the settlement. The same complaint is 
made of the Russian Mir. The remedy for 
this evil is the common working of the 
common land by the village community. 

Many students of the Indian village 
community are of opinion that though pas¬ 
tures and woodlands are held in common, 
there never was any common tillage of the 
joint estate. In so far as that is true, that 
was probably due to the fact that the tradi¬ 
tions of the village communities were built 
up when agriculture was mainly carried on 
by hand. In a state of freedom and pros¬ 
perity the village community should not 
be incapable of adapting itself to the best 
use of modern agricultural machinery and 
methods. Down to so late as 1801, in the 
Scotch county of Inverness, it was customary 
to plough all the arable land of the village 
community together, without leaving any 
boundaries, and then to allot the holdings 
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pc year, aiter the ploughing was di 
\_uinmoti tillage has been observed m village 
communities in so many countries that we 
need not doubt that it has existed also m 
India. Sir H. S. Maine, from a close ob¬ 
servation of Indian conditions, informed by 
a wide study of village communities m other 
countries believed that common tillage had 
existed in India. He also reported that 
at the time of his investigation, which he 
recorded in works ranging from 1861 to i«« 3 » 
certain Indian communities allotted their land 
yearly, making a preliminary agreement as 
to what crops each cultivator should laise, 
and as to irrigation and turns at the well 
Maine further observed that the cultivation of 
the separate lots was according to customary 
rules, binding on all. In the Southern vil¬ 
lages he noticed that the settlement of 
boundaries was frequently done by those 
who were technically regarded as impure 
outsiders ; for instance traders dealing in 
goods brought from distant markets, who 
were regarded as outside the village group, 
and had no place in the village Council 
He observed that there was pressure from all 
sections of the villagers to secure representa¬ 
tion on the village Council; also that pay¬ 
ment to the village servants, as the artisans 
and workers, other than cultivators, are 
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was by customary standard p 
payable in grain, and an allotment 
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Because of the mutuality of Indian 
life, in spite of the conquests and exploita¬ 
tions she has suffered, and the great poverty 
under which she labours, it has been possible 
for India to remain without a Poor law. 
Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I. M.P., Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
observed in this connection 


“ A large proportion of the holdings 
certainly are very small; but except 
in time of general failure of crops and 
universal famine, the people support 
themselves without poor laws and 
do not trouble us. We really know 
wonderfully little about the social 
arrangements of the lower classes. 
They are independent, and that is 
enough for us.” 


The words are brutally frank, and, 
on the whole, completely true. 


Traditionally it was the exception, not 
the rule, for the individual to face the struggle 
for existence, as an individual, dependent 
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Tn England. The General Report 
„ae Indian census for 1901, commenting 
on the fact that there are proportionately 
thirteen insane people in England to one 
in India, observed ;— 


“ In Europe the competition be¬ 
tween man and man is severe, and is 
yearly becoming more so. The mental 
wear and tear is very great, and the 
strain on the nervous system deranges 
many feeble intellects, which in the 
calm and placid East, would escape 
the storms to which they succumb.” 


Yet the poverty of the poorer classes 
is far greater in India than ha England. 
The diet of poor Indians is more meagre, 
disease amongst them is more frequent and 
mortal, and their span of life is shorter than 
in any European country. 


The growth of modern capitalism, and 
the decreasing of the old mutuality, is 
rendering life in India also, more precarious 
for the individual. If India is to go the 
way of Europe, State charity doles, probably 
on the lines of the English Poor Raw, will 
become inevitable. 
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,ie lack of mutuality and human ^ 
and the cold-blooded charity whic 
replaces it in the capitalist State, is well 
exemplified by the Government’s handling 
of the famines, which are a chronic feature 
of Indian life. In the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1916-18, it is stated 
that the development of irrigation, improved 
methods of agriculture, and better means 
of transport now make it possible, to divert 
supplies to the famine stricken districts. 
Therefore : 


“ Famine now connotes not so 
much a scarcity or entire absence of 
food, as high prices, and a lack of 
employment in the affected areas.... 
The problem of relief has been scienti¬ 
fically studied, and a system worked 
out which can be put into operation 
as soon as the recognised signals 
of approaching distress are apparent. 
Failure of the rains must always 
mean privation and hardship, but 
no longer wholesale starvation and 
loss of life.” 

Put in plainer language, those sentences 
simply mean that, while it is possible to 
provide for the people of the famine areas 
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’ other districts, plenty will not 
for them, but only sufficient to 
prevent loss of life. Because there is no money 
earning work for the people in famine areas 
to do, they are not allowed enough, either 
in cash or kind, to keep them up to their 
usual meagre standard of life. Moreover, 
the scarcity of food is used by ‘‘businesslike” 
persons as a means of raising prices, so that 
even if a family obtains its usual income dur¬ 
ing the famine, it cannot purchase its usual 
supplies. Such are the ethics of the private 
property system. 

As William Blake observed : 

‘‘ Pity would be no more 

"If we did not make somebody 
poor, 

“And mercy no more could be 

"If all were as happy as we.” 
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CASTE AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION. 


♦ 


We must oppose caste because it is 
a medium for dividing men and women 
into classes based on hereditary and occupa¬ 
tional grounds, some classes being arbitrarily 
regarded as less worthy than others, because 
it sets up artificial barriers to friendship 
and mutual aid, and the free enjoyment 
by all of the common possessions and ser¬ 
vices. Such solidarity, mutual aid and 
efficiency of craft as the castes have cherished 
must be otherwise preserved. 

Caste has a triune origin. It springs : 

(1) from the mutual aid brotherhoods 
into which ancient society gathered itself; 

(2) from the deliberate intention of the 
privileged classes to limit the power and 
freedom of the producing classes, and to 
extend and strengthen their own power; 
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from the traditions founded on 
ihance by the immigrant Aryans over 
the aboriginal inhabitants, who were much 
more numerous, but were less advanced hr 
civilisation than the newcomers. 

Group Communism, the sharing of good 
and evil fortune and of the common pos¬ 
sessions by the group, was the outstanding 
feature of ancient society. The universal 
Communism, embracing people of all lo¬ 
calities, races and occupations, which we 
visualise to-day, was not attempted, though 
the vision of it probably animated some 
of the reformers whose memory has been 
obliterated, and some of those also whose 
teachings, in a distorted form, have been 
incorporated in the scriptures of certain 
religions. 

Men and women banded themselves 
together because they descended from the 
same stock, because they lived in the same 
village, because they followed the same trade, 
because they accepted the same ethical or 
religious conceptions. The followers of the 
Greek philosopher Pythagoras, who had 
travelled in the East, adopted amongst 
themselves not merely community of 
material possessions, but also community 
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owledge. The groups of craftsml 

_^..lters, dyers, smiths and sc on, also 

held as a common possession the science 
of their craft.* Besides conducting their 
economic affairs in guild fashion, buying 
their raw materials and selling their finished 
products in common, training and finding 
employment for their members, appointing 
from their numbers officials to act as ad¬ 
ministrators of their joint labours and pos¬ 
sessions, receiving and providing hospitality 
for travelling members of their community; 
the traders, the priests and the warriors 
banded themselves into similar unions. 

The voluntary coming together on 
account of similar ideas, like that of the 
Pythagoreans, for instance, is, of course, 
a more advanced type of union than that 
which is formed, virtually of necessity, by 
those whom circumstances have thrown 
together. The village community, formed of 
settlers not united by blood, who agree to 
co-operate for their mutual aid, is an advance 
on the tribe, whose members cohered from 
tradition and because isolated life was 

* The Sumars of Hoshangabad have a guild Pan- 
ehayat and a feast at which they are'said to take an oath 
not to disclose the amount of alloy a fellow craftsman 
has mixed with the pieeious metals. 
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ious. The tendency for the groups 
ded on other principles to become unions 
of blood relations, was, nevertheless, always 
at work, for parents naturally presented 
their children for initiation into the union, 
especially if it were primarily of an occupa¬ 
tional character. 


As we have seen, the Buddhist period 
during which the caft guilds were ascendant 
and the village communities gained power 
to circumscribe the actions of ruling chiefs 
was followed by a time of strong reaction. 

The Brahman law-givers of the reaction 
did not find it possible to dissolve the craft 
guilds and to proclaim them illegal. To do 
so would not merely have profoundly dis¬ 
organised production : it would have struck 
at the basis of the society of the time, which 
was built up of such groupings. The most 
that the law-givers could do to reduce the 
power of the guilds was to place them under 
the authority of the rulers, to tax them, 
and to impose harsh restrictions upon them. 
These things they did, as we have seen, in 
the last chapter. The guild or caste still 
remained the mutual protective organisa¬ 
tion of its members who had created it; 
but they were now held within it as serfs 
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/ superposed tyranny. The arrog 
lans made the laws, for the rest of 
the community to obey. The Brahman Code 
of Manu defined the conduct of the four 
castes: 


The Brahmans were to study and 
teach the Veda, to perform the sac¬ 
rificial rites on behalf of themselves 
and others, to give to others and to 
receive from others. 


The Kshatriyas were to protect 
the people, to give to others, to make 
sacrificial offerings, to study, to avoid 
sensual passions, not to cultivate 
the dance, music or women. 


The Vaisyas were to protect cattle, 
to give to others, to make sacrificial 
offerings, to study, to trade and to 
lend at interest. 


The Sudras were “ to serve without 
discontent and with complete obe¬ 
dience these other castes.” 


Only when in distress for lack of op¬ 
portunity to serve the other castes was the 
Sudra to work otherwise. The Brahman 
was entitled to seize the goods of the Sudra 
and anything he might have acquired by 
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or inheritance beyond a certain_ 

tYthe oaths by which the judge called on 
he castes to swear before the Courts, their 
social position was reflected, the Brahman 
swearing by his truth, the Kshatriya by his 
horse or weapons, the Yaisya by his cattle 
or seed, or by gold, and the despised Sudra 
by all wickedness. 


It was only during this enslavement 
of the guilds that they began to develop 
into castes as they exist to-day. 

At the head of the caste system are the 
four castes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras, which are more properly termed 
classes the equivalents of which existed 
throughout mediaeval society. The fourth 
class is divided into two classes, the clean 
and the unclean or untouchable Sudras. 
The fourth class was originally the non- 
Aryan class. The unclean Sudras were 
originally the late-comers into the Aryan 
system, who had not learnt the crafts and 
manners of the more advanced civilisation. 

The four classes are divided into castes 
bearing a common name. The members 
of the caste are forbidden to marry, to 
eat or to associate on familiar terms with 
any outside the caste. 
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le castes are usually divided into &u)bLj 
„ outside which marrying, eating or 
:amiliar association is forbidden. 


The sub-castes are divided into sub¬ 
divisions (called gotra, got, kul. illam, phaid 
etc.) within which marriage is forbidden. 
Ihus the caste is endogamotis or in-marry- 
ing, and has within it exogamous groups 
inside which marriage cannot take place. 


The rules of the tribe have been dis¬ 
torted in the caste to exclusive ends. The 
tribe is primarily a union : in the caste the 
exclusion of the se outside the caste is em¬ 
phasised. 'I he tribe emphasises exogamy 
to maintain the virility of the race ; the caste 
exercises endogamy to prevent interming¬ 
ling with outsiders. The splendid old in¬ 
stitution of the common table, carrying with 
it the obligation of the group to maintain 
its members, to give free hospitality to travel¬ 
ling members and to practise mutual aid is 
transformed into a barren refusal to eat or 
mingle with outsiders. Regulations for main- 
taming the purity of food and person, im¬ 
perative to ward off disease, in a hot 
climate, are overlaid with a multiplicity of 
religious prohibitions, and lose all reason 
and memory of their original purpose. 
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lave usually a cor 
i common occupation. Accord- 
Hindu law books they are all 
the intermarriage of the four 
caste resulting from each, of an 
series of crosses. As a matter 
the castes are of several kinds: 


Tribal Castes, in which a whole tribe 
has accepted the practices of Hinduism., 
and has come to be regarded as a Caste. 

Occupational Castes, composed of per¬ 
sons following the same occupation. These 
persons often belonged originally to various 
castes, but were drawn together through 
following the new occupation. Whilst every 
caste professes to have its own traditional 
occupation, it often happens that many 
of its members are following other callings. 
In the 1911 census it was found that of the 
Ahirs of Bihar, who are traditionally herds¬ 
men, 80 per cent were engaged in agricul¬ 
ture. In Bengal only 17 per cent and in 
Bihar only 8 per cent of the Brahmans 
were engaged in religious' functions. In 
Bihar only 8 per cent of the Chcmars and 
Muchis were working at their traditional 
occupation as leather workers. In Bengal, 
two-thirds of the Kayasths, who are supposed 
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writers, were engaged in agricu 
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'SAi^illange of occupation is apt eventually 
to lead to a change of caste. 

Sectarian Castes, formed of persons 
who have been attached through conversion 
to the same religious beliefs, which often 
included a denial of caste, but now form 
caste groups outside of which they refuse 
to marry and often to dine or associate. 

Mixed Castes, formed from the inter¬ 
marriage of people of different castes, tribes 
or religions, and with handmaids or con¬ 
cubines. 

Castes of Nationality like the 
Marathas and the Newars, who cherish 
traditions of by-gone sovereignty. 

Castes formed by a part of the 
caste migrating; more often a sub-caste 
is formed from this cause. 

Castes formed by a change of custom 
or occupation. The sub-castes also are 
of various sorts. Sometimes they are formed 
by the fusion of elements drawn from various 
sources. Sometimes by the splitting off of 
those who were formally united. 
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some cases the only real bond 
in a caste is the following of a common 
occupation. The members may be of various 
racial origins, and may even speak a variety 
of languages. Therefore subcastes have grown 
up, their caste-name frequently pre-fixed 
by that of their language or district. 


Where there is a growing demand for 
any particular work, new-comers enter the 
occupation. They lose touch with their for¬ 
mer castes. Gradually they come to be 
regarded, and to regard themselves, as a 
section of the caste whose occupation they 
have joined. They become a sub-caste of 
it, and gradually may become still more 
closely united to their new caste-fellows. 
New-comers to a district frequently become 
united to a local caste in the same manner. 


When some members of a caste become 
wealthier than the rest, or for any reason 
rise in the social scale, they refuse to inter¬ 
marry or associate with the poorer sections 
of their caste. They form a. new sub-caste, 
and eventually, by hook or by crook, a 
new caste. The snobbishness which is a 
feature of private property society in all 
lands obviously can find much with which 
to occupy itself in the caste system. 
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prosperous man of an aboriginal 
up as a member of one of the leading 
castes, frequently the Rajputs. The members 
of his chosen caste refuse to associate with 
him and will not give their sons in marriage 
to his daughters, whilst he refuses to marry 
them to men of his tribe. An obliging Brah ¬ 
man then invents a mythical pedigree, and 
gradually the family of the self -styled Rajput 
is accepted as being what he says he is. 
The Brahman is recompensed by the grant 
of several villages at a peppercorn rent and 
the villagers toil to make him prosperous. 

Sometimes a section of a caste is os¬ 
tracised by its caste fellows, for some breach 
of caste or quarrel amongst the members; 
and is forced into becoming a new sub-caste. 
In one case this happened through some of 
the members being out-casted because they 
had dined with caste members who had re¬ 
turned from Europe. Subcastes, with which 
the rest of the caste refuse to associate, have 
been formed for such reasons as that the 
ancestors of the sub-caste were forced by 
the Muhammadans to smell roast beef, or 
that they have taken to burying their 
dead whilst the others do not. Sub-castes 
have sprung up whose members refuse to 
associate with the rest of the caste because. 
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the others still work in leatb 
have taken to making spangles ; the 
others still eat fowls, but they have ceased 
to do so; that the others mourn their dead 
thirty days, but they mourn only for eleven ; 
that the others allow their widows to ref 
marry, and they, the proud ones, do not; 
that they have taken to tracing descent 
through the male, whilst the others still 
trace through the female; that they work 
in brass, and the others in iron. 

There is a diversity of caste practice 
in every district in India and between caste 
and caste. In some places the connubial 
limit is much narrower than the commensal 
limit, in others they are the same. In 
some places the theory of pollution by taking 
food from other castes, by contact with 
persons of low caste and so on, is carried 
much further than in others. In some places 
the caste interferes but little with the mar¬ 
riages, the occupations, the diet, conduct 
and religious observances of its members ; 
in others a perpetual vigilance is exercised 
and the caste panchayat is ever-ready to 
mete out punishments of all sorts, including 
temporary and permanent out-casting. Pro¬ 
bably caste conclaves frequently savour of 
the scandal mongering, which flourishes also 



st the members of churches, chaj 
*£rs’ meetings and social clubs in the 
British Isles. The same sort of people who 
in England pick to pieces the characters of 
their neighbours, and invoke the judgment 
of heaven upon the loves and friendships 
of young men and maids, and on 
the manners and doings of older people, 
are able in India to bring these matters 
before the Panchayat and take a hand in 
punishing those who are adjudged in fault. 
The decisions of the caste council are 
usually obeyed and are enforced by fear of 
outcasting. 


British officials acquire a reputation for 
erudition by noting down the decisions of 
the Panchayats, the fines imposed by the 
more sophisticated communities, and the 
trials by ordeal and the quaint and curious 
symbolic penalties imposed by the more 
primitive. They observe certain Panchayats 
imposing punishments for breach of promise 
and marital infidelity, for suffering injury 
to the hose or ears, however unwillingly, 
for being assaulted by a person of lower 
caste, for being handcuffed by order of the 
British Government even though afterwards 
proved innocent of any offence. The learned 
officials who record these matters fail to 
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that British rule has not 
toned very largely the old solidarities 
which bound communities together, but, as far 
as possible, has left the Panchayats nothing 
to do, save manage the private affairs 
of their colleagues, and supervise such doings 
as are so intimately personal as to be beyond 
the interference of British law. Even boys 
and girls, naturally full of animal spirits and 
desiring as little as possible of restraints, 
when placed in certain institutions of the 
West, misnamed self-governing, where they 
are given a constitution which enables them 
solely to impose restrictions and punishments 
upon themselves, have been found to build 
up against themselves a system of unnecessary 
prohibitions and excessive punishments. 

In former times each caste had its 
Panchayat or council, and this is still true 
of most of the lower castes. The higher 
castes have largely discarded their 
Panch ayats. The Panchayat theoretically 
consists of five members, but in many castes 
all the members recognising • a certain 
sub-caste Panchayat may take part in it. In 
some cases the women may be heard in the 
Panchayat. Some castes in the Central 
Provinces and Berar have a Sir panch or chair¬ 
man, a Diwan, and a Kotwal or messenger 
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/ene the meetings ; these office bea_ 
by the fines inflicted upon offending 
members. In some cases each sub-caste 
Panchayat is practically independent of the 
rest, but in others the local Panchayats are 
regularly in touch with a central Panchayat, 
whilst many castes occasionally call a general 
Panchayat, sometimes a very large gathering. 

The Panchayats, whether of castes or 
of villages, exist to-day in an enfeebled 
form. Their powers have been shorn away 
by the centralised government of the British 
power. They are no longer the main 
administrators of production and of local 
affairs, dealing with the care and use of forests, 
roads, wells, pasture, schools and a variety 
of communal needs. 


In face of the coercion, at first of native 
repressive law, later of foreign invaders, the 
castes undoubtedly helped to protect their 
members, to develop and maintain the crafts, 
and to preserve some educational and mutual 
aid institutions. At present the producers’ 
castes act to a certain extent as trade unions, 
occasionally organising strikes and striving 
to maintain rates of wages. It is a far cry 
and a gigantic fall, from the guild of pro¬ 
ducers to the union of wage slaves. Having 
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^ from their honourable status as pro- 
luctive guilds they prove inefficient as wage 
-workers’ unions. No institution confined, 
as the castes are, by tradition and heredity, 
can cope with the rapidly changing conditions 
of modern capitalist industry, which are 
constantly forcing masses of people to aban¬ 
don their previous occupation and abode, 
to follow after whatever work may be offered. 

British rule in general has ignored the 
Panchayats, whether of villages or of castes, 
setting up its own machinery to deal with 
the administration of utilities and services, 
the settlement of disputes and the punish¬ 
ment of offences. 

Native rule, on the other hand, was 
apt to seek control of the Panchayats. As 
we have seen, in the coercive period which 
followed the rise of the industrial guilds in 
Buddhist times, the governing classes at¬ 
tempted to dictate the rules of the castes 
and to exercise authority over. them. Such 
jurisdiction is still maintained to a certain 
extent by rulers and Zamindars in the Indian 
states. The Indian rulers have generally 
been rigid upholders of caste restrictions, 
regarding them as bulwarks of the 
existing social order, and thus of their 
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privileged position. Only by their _ 

. have they permitted individuals to 
rise to a higher caste. Occasionally a ruler 
has promoted a man to a higher caste and 
ordered the members of that caste to receive 
him as one of themselves. Occasionally a 
man of low caste has become a ruler. The 
Brahmans of his kingdom have, in some cases, 
then discovered that his family always 
belonged to the Kshatriyas, but pretended 
to be otherwise when the Kshatriyas were 
persecuted. 

What the power of caste dictation in 
the hands of a ruler may mean is seen by 
the fact that the chief of a Native State 
in Bihar and Orissa recently prohibited 
his people from marrying with their caste 
fellows in certain tenures; an outrageous 
form of coercion. In Nepal breach of caste 
custom is not only punished by the caste 
councils, but also by the state. In the 
Marwar and Kushalgarh States of 
Rajputana, the Durbar appoints the 
presidents of various caste-panchayats, and 
in Bundi these appointments require its 
sanction. In 1904 the Durbar of the Rajpipli 
State in the Central Provinces, settled a 
dispute in the bewa Kunbis Caste and made 
regulations regarding the villages from which 
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might be taken. The ruler 
Orissa State recently arbitrated m 
a caste dispute, and excommunicated a 
section of the caste which refused to abide 
by his decision. The excommunicated, 
members were deprived of the services of 
barbers, washermen and priests. In one State 
a chief who had the power even to outcaste 
a Brahman, delegated his powers to a 
European police officer. In some States the 
British Political Agent is exercising autho¬ 
rity over caste matters in place of the Indian 
ruler. The political Agent is received on 
arrival by Brahmans, who present him with 
the religious emblems of Hinduism. He has 
the right to give or withold sanction to 
adoption and marriage, and to adjudicate 
on family and religious questions, as well 
as wielding the terrible power of boycott, 
which excommunication entails. 

The exercise of such powers and in 
regard to such intimate private matters 
by any ruler is an appalling tyranny. It 
is adding insult to injury that such powers 
should be held by a government official of 
another race, religion and language. The 
decisions of the caste Panchayat are check¬ 
ed by the fact that they have not the force 
of law; they are obeyed mainly by consent 
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severe punishment which HJUL 
iPanhhayat can decree, exclusion from caste, 
fails if there is any substantial measure 
of disagreement ; for, in that case, the dis¬ 
sentients will either nullify the boycott by 
their refusal to impose it, or break away 
to form a new group. When the power 
of Government either enforces, or dictates 
Panchayat decisions on intimate private mat¬ 
ters, a gross tyranny is likely to result. 

Some warmth of intercourse between 
their members, amid the growing indi¬ 
vidualism of private property society, do 
the castes undoubtedly maintain; but in 
their degenerate modern form, crusted with 
superstitions and inhuman exclusions, they 
must inevitably pass away, and the more 
speedily the better for India’s progress. 

Caste, however, is a most tenacious 
institution. Reform movement after reform 
movement has risen up against it, only to be 
re-absorbed into its fold. The Ringayat or 
Virshaiv Caste of Bombay and Southern 
India, was a sect formed in the twelfth 
century in opposition to caste and in the 
belief that all men are equal. In 1921 
it petitioned the British Government against 
“The most offensive and mischievous order” 
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its members should be returnee 
census as belonging to one caste, and 
demanded that they be classed as Virshaiv 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. 
In Orissa certain so-called Buddhists have 
formed exclusive groups based on the fact 
that some of them have taken to the de¬ 
grading occupation of weaving. The Indian 
■Christians practise caste. The Christian 
Churches recognise it. The Muhammadans, 
who might have been thought to be numerous 
enough to hold their own against the influ¬ 
ence of caste, also practise it to a very 
large extent. Muhammadans who profess to 
disagree with it, declare privately that its 
influence is so all-pervading that they 
cannot break away from it. 

The non-co-operation movement hesitat¬ 
ed awhile before declaring against caste, 
and even now many of its prominent 
members are accused of maintaining caste 
exclusions. Yet the difficulties added to 
life by caste restrictions seem so tiresome 
to busy Westerners, that it is difficult for us 
to comprehend how they continue to be 
observed. To the Englishman, who usually 
shuns all sorts of domestic work, it is simply 
amazing to learn that some Vaishnavas 
cannot eat food cooked by their own wives. 
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That, many Brahmans when unable 
;ople of their own caste to prepare food 
for them, must do it for themselves, often 
under the most inconvenient conditions. 

From the standpoint of human brother¬ 
hood, it is painful that some Brahmans 
should believe that their wives and women 
relatives may cook for them without offence, 
but would pollute the holy male were they 
to share his meal. It is also sad that vast 
masses of people believe they will be 
polluted if they eat with members of other 
castes, or take food prepared by them, 
and that the mere approach of people of 
ceitain castes will cause them to be 
defiled. 

Those whose caste is regarded as so 
low as to be untouchable, and certain 
aboriginals outside the caste system, are 
debarred from the use of hospitals, public 
inns and conveyances, and from the services 
of the village barber, washerman, midwife, 
sweeper and palanquin bearer. Some are 
not only prohibited from entering the tem¬ 
ples, but even their courtyards. Some must 
live outside the village, or in a separate 
quarter. Some may not use the village 
wells, or if not altogether prohibited, may 
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only with their own vessels. The hard' 
ship of being debarred from the well where 
there is no second well for them, is a terri¬ 
ble one, especially in times of drought. 
It is also a source of danger to the commu¬ 
nity. Tife under bad conditions induces 
diseases, which spread even to those who 
live in comfort. People who cannot use 
the wells must store water. Standing water 
is the breeding place of mosquitoes; mos¬ 
quitoes spread malaria infection far and 
wide. Court cases have occurred in which 
untouchable witnesses have been called to 
give evidence, but have been kept outside 
lest they defile the Brahman judge and 
barristers. A row of messengers has hand¬ 
ed on questions and answers between these 
witnesses and the Court. 

Caste exclusions vary from district to 
district. In Madras a Nayar can pollute 
a man of higher caste by touching him. 
People of the Kammalian group, including, 
masons, blacksmiths, carpenters and work¬ 
ers in leather, pollute at 64 feet. 

Some untouchables in some districts are 
forbidden to use the public road at all, 
some must leave the road when a higher 
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an draws near, and must cry 
give warning of their approach. 
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Enlightened Hindus have long con¬ 
demned these cruel exclusions ; the Gaekwar 
of Baroda characterised the caste system 
as "a whole tissue of injustice.” He 
caustically exposed the absurdities of “un- 
touchability”. 


“The polluting power of a cat 
is very small, of a dog is greater, 
but nothing equals the pollution 
of a Pariah. The degrading of a 
man below beasts is the culmin¬ 
ating point of this fabric of 
sanctity.” 


“The penance can be avoided 
by the touch—of a Muham¬ 
madan.”* 


“There is not a penance where 
the priest does not gain pecu¬ 
niarily, which fact at once stamps 
the system as unsound. 


* The Depressed Glasses of India. G. A. Natesan 

& Co. 
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"Ret us do away with it r 
show ourselves just to millions 
of our fellow creatures." 
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The Gaekwar further observed that 
whilst want of education is general amongst 
the depressed classes: 

"many of the so-called higher castes 
share in the general ignorance. 
Some of these depressed classes 
have produced persons, who, by 
their saintliness, earned an all- 
Indian reputation, and respect 
even from Brahmans and other 
high castes. Rohidas, a shoe¬ 
maker, Choka-Mela, a Mahar, and 
Sena, a barber, are the most 
famous instances." 

The Gaekwar’s statement as to the 
higher castes sharing in the general illi¬ 
teracy is but too true, as is exemplified by the 
following figures taken from the 1911 cen¬ 
sus, and showing the number of Brahmans 
per* 1,000 able to read and write. The 
figures disclose widespread illiteracy in the 
caste which claims to be the highest. 
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Literate Brahmans per 1,000. 

ngal 399 Bombay, 

Bihar and Orissa 168 C.P. and Berar 
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Madras. 


Tamil Brahman 481 

Punjab 113 

United Provinces 119 

Baroda 333 

Central India Agency 51 
Cochin State 391 


Telegu Brahman 
Hyderabad [State 
Kashmere State 
Mysore State 
Rajputana Agency 
Travancore State 


344 

242 


389 

262 

58 

417 

83 

366 


Mr. B. de I. C. S. has pointed out that • 
in Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad, Travancore 
and Cochin are five classes of untouch¬ 
ables, aggregating 19,294,021 persons who 
pollute persons of higher grade without 
touching. The Nayadis of Cochin cannot 
approach within 300 feet of a Brahman 
without polluting him. The Ulladans pollute 
all higher castes if they approach within 
84 feet. The Parayans, numbering 8,841 
people, pollute numbers of higher castes by 
approaching within a furlong, and may not 
walk on the public roads nor in the 
vicinity of houses occupied by the higher 
castes. 

So pernicious are the conventions of 
caste that even these lowly castes which 
are supposed to pollute the higher classes 
by their approach, may not eat food 
10 
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ed by each other, and are believed to 
each other by touch and approach. 

Mr. Ambika Charan Muzumdar, in plead¬ 
ing the case of the untouchables, observes 
that the leaves of the tulsi and bel are equally 
sacred offerings in a Hindu’s worship, but 
the tulsi is a big thorny tree difficult of 
ascent, whilst the bel is a small plant grow¬ 
ing within easy reach. Therefore an un¬ 
touchable may on no account gather the 
bel, but he may freely procure the tulsi 
for the use of high caste people, who would 
find it too much trouble to climb for it 
themselves. Moreover, the untouchable is 
permitted to gather the sacred lotus from the 
prickly plant by the lake where snakes abide, 
but he must not touch the marigold, which 
is at home in the garden. Even the holy 
water of the Ganges would be polluted if an 
untouchable should carry it, but the highest 
Brahman will drink the juise of a date palm 
if the untouchable brings it, for to procure 
it one must climb. 

Mr. Anaganka Dharmapala has shrewdly 
observed:— 

" The object of the early law-givers 
was to keep power in the hands of a 
special class. They adopted the plan 
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f intellectual lynching, as the W. 
people of the Mississipi valley of 
America lynch the Negroes. They 
adopted the caste system as the Whites 
do to-day in making laws to keep all 
Asiatics out of ‘ White Man’s’ land. It 
is simply an exhibition of selfishness 
and a lusting after power. 

" The ancient ^Brahman law-givers, 
like the modern upstart imperialists 
wished that the labouring class of 
people should remain in perpetual 
slavery. Manu and other law-givers 
made laws to suit the interests of 
the governing class. History is 
repeating itself in India.” 

In view of such open-minded statements 
from those who have grown up under the 
prejudices of caste, it is both saddening and 
surprising to find an English woman of some 
prominence, bom and educated far from the 
realms of caste, who once called herself a 
Socialist, now eagerly espousing the caste 
system in India and taking part with those 
who would maintain its most cruel and 
backward exclusions. 

Mrs. Besant, who periodically returns to 
Europe in the guise of an exponent of Indian 
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t, has defended in India the bs 
to prevent the children of the so- 
called untouchable classes from attending 
the general schools. She has averred that 
such exclusion is in accordance with English 
customs. In the Indian Review she declared 
that the untouchable classes possess : 

“ A bright though very limited 
intelligence ; of truth and the civic 
virtues they are for the most part 
utterly devoid—how should they be 
anything else ?—But they are affec¬ 
tionate, grateful for the slightest 
kindness, and with much natural 
religion. In fact they offer good material 
for simple and useful though humble 
civic life, very much better material 
than is found in the lowest strata of 
western lands.” 

The last observation indicates the same 
general belief in rigid class distinctions for 
all countries, as was held by the opponents 
of giving votes to English workmen, and 
by the protagonists of Negro slavery in the 
United States. Mrs. Besant continues:— 


" In England it has never been 
regarded as desirable to educate boys 
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girls o! all classes side by side, 
such grotesque equalising of the 
unequal would be scouted. Eton and 
Harrow are admittedly the schools for 
the higher classes, Rugby and 
Winchester are also schools for 
gentlemen’s sons, though somewhat 
less aristocratic. Then come a number 
of schools frequented chiefly by sons 
of the provincial middle class. Then 
the Board schools, where the sons of 
artisans and the general manual 
labouring classes are taught; and 
below all these, for the waifs and strays, 
are the Ragged schools ; the name of 
which indicates the type of their 
scholars, and the numerous charitable 
institutions. A man in England who 
proposed that Ragged school children 
should be admitted to Eton and 
Harrow would not be argued with, 
but laughed at. Here where a similar 
proposition is made in the name 
of brotherhood, people seem ashamed 
to point out frankly its absurdity.” 

“ I know now that the conditions 
do not make the people, but that it 
is the drunken and dirty people who 
cause the conditions.” 
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utterances come 
an who once wrote 


strangely fri 




* “ I am a Socialist because I am a 

believer in evolution.“Large 

numbers of honest, temperate, indus¬ 
trious people are forced by poverty, 
and by the necessity of being near 
their work, into the dismal fate of 
living in the slums.. 

“ I am a Socialist because the 
poverty of the workers is, and must 
continue to be, an integral part of the 
present method of wealth production. 

“ Class distinctions will endure while 
men stand in the position of em¬ 
ployer and employed; the one who 
holds the means of subsistence feels 
himself superior to the one who craves 
them. And this is not all. The life- 
surroundings of the rich fashion an 
organism easily distinguishable from 
the organism produced by the sur¬ 
roundings of the poor. Take two 
healthy week-old babies, one the child 

* “Why I am a Socialist,” by Annie Besant. 
Printed by Annie Besant and Charles Bradlaogh at 63, 
.Fleet Street, London, E.C., 1886. 
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>f a ploughman and the other 
child of a duke ; place them side k 
side, and the keenest eye will not be 
able to separate the aristocrat from 
the plebeian. But give to one the 
best education and to the other none, 
and place them side by side when 
each is grown to manhood, and the 
easy polished manner and soft speech 
of the one will be contrasted with 
the clumsy roughness and stumbling 
articulation of the other. Education, 
training, culture, these make class 
distinctions, and nothing can efface 
them save common education arid 
equally refined life surroundings.” 


Happily Mrs. Besant’s version of the 
Eng lish educational system is a very bad 
caricature. The free elementary schools are 
open to all children. The secondary schools, 
technical classes, and all the schools run 
under Government auspices, as well as the 
universities, are open to all who can pay the 
fees and pass the entrance examinations. 
The poor, except when able to gain one of 
the relatively few scholarships, are debar¬ 
red by reason of their poverty alone from 
carrying their education beyond the com¬ 
pulsory elementary stage. There is no actual 
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of rank, profession or pareu 
true that such public schools as t 
Cloned by Mrs. Besant, which are schools 
preparatory to the universities, profess to 
he schools for the sons of gentlemen, and 
since they are costly and at the same time 
much in request among wealthy parents, they 
are doubtless able to make a selection from 
amongst those whom amplitude of income 
has already selected for them. The great 
blot on the British educational system is 
the fact that the elementary schools, though 
latterly improved, are still inferior to many 
privately managed schools where fees are 
charged. Therefore parents who can afford 
to pay fees consider it a duty to send their 
children to those other schools instead of to 
the free schools run under public auspices. 
For this reason the British educational 
system is generally condemned in the United 
States, where children of all classes 
attend the free public schools. 

Mrs. Besartt alleges that the children of 
the "untouchable” classes: 


" need to be taught cleanliness, 
outside decency of behaviour and 
the earliest rudiments of education, 
religion and morality. Their bodies, 
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It the present are ill-odorous and^t X j 
with the liquor and strong smelling 
foods out of which for generations 
they have been built up. It will 
need generations of purer food and 
living to make their bodies fit to sit 
in the close neighbourhood of a 
schoolroom with children who have 
received bodies from an ancestry 
trained in the habits of an exquisite 
personal cleanliness and fed upon 
pure foodstuffs.” 


If Mrs. Besant had not invalidated her 
case by declaring that the untouchables 
were no worse, but rather better citizens than 
many of our own poor people, her tale of 
the uncouth evil-smeliing, untouchable 
savage might have imposed on some guile¬ 
less English people. 


One turns with refreshment to the words 
of a practical Indian educationalist: Rao 
Bahadur V. M. Mahajani, M.A., a retired 
Education Inspector of Berar. He dec¬ 
lares that there is no valid objection to th'e 
children of the depressed classes attending 
the general schools, provided they have had 
a bath and clean clothes. This view, he 
says, is generally shared by the officers of 
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plication Department* who, neverth(uf»l-J 
imes “concede to popular prejudice 
by assigning to the children of the 
depressed classes a separate bench in the 
general class room.” He observes that genius 
has displayed itself in the depressed classes 
and that “ordinary talent is not rare’' 
amongst them. It only needs to be 
furnished with suitable opportunity/’ 


The eighth quinquennial review of the 
Indian Education Department (1917-22) 
reports that great success has attended the 
training school for boys of the Kaliparaj, 
an aboriginal clan living in the forest tracts 
of Surat. These boys are being trained as 
teachers of their own community. On three 
occasions one of them'has stood first in the 
entrance examinations of the Ahmedabad 
Training College, amongst five hundred com¬ 
petitors, most of whom were from advanced 
Guzerati communities. These Kaliparaj 
children are outside the Hindu caste system 
altogether. 


In Madras low caste scholars were some¬ 
times made to sit on a bench outside the 
school and got no teaching at all, in order 
to placate the prejudices of higher caste 
parents; but the Educational Department 
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>hibited this cruel practice. how 
have been opened in most parts of 
India, but the difficulty of obtaining teachers 
has been great, for few low caste people 
are qualified, and high caste teachers often 
object to serve in low caste schools. Happily 
the caste prejudice in schools shows signs of 
waning. In every province the education 
reports show an increase in the number of 
low caste children attending ordinary schools, 
also an increasing number of high caste 
children attending schools started for low 
castes. 


It has been estimated that the “un¬ 
touchable” classes number one-fifth of the 
population. The high castes, including 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Kayathas, cattle 
breeders and traders, are said to number 
126 millions and the low castes 121 millions. 


How little the early British administra¬ 
tors were impressed by the view that there 
was any great congenital inferiority amongst 
the “depressed” or untouchable classes, may 
be gathered from the following minute of 
1824 by Montstuart Elphinstone, Governor 
of Bombay, concerning the then discussion 





k Government schools should be 
“untouchable” children: 
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“ They (the untouchables) are not 
only the most despised, but among the 
least numerous of the great divisions 
of society, and it is to be feared that 
if our system of education first took 
root among them, it would never 
spread further and that we might 
find ourselves at the head of a new 
class superior to the rest in useful 
knowledge, but hated and despised 
by the castes to whom their new 
attainments would always induce us 
to prefer them.” 

Anthropometrical measurements, by 
which it is attempted scientifically to 
determine racial type, bear out the conclusion 
that the distinctions attempted by caste are 
delusive and arbitrary. Such measurements 
include stature, the proportions of the skull, 
the relation between the width and height 
of the nose, and the projection of the nose 
beyond the eyes. Amongst the short Dravi- 
dians the nose is often as broad as it is high 
and its projection is slight, whilst the tall 
Aryans have prominent, long and slender 
noses. One discovers in regard to such 
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irements, as one moves across It 
the territories where there is most of the 
Aryan strain, to those where the aboriginal 
blood remains most unmixed, that the high 
caste people in one of the great racial divisions 
of India, begin at the level of the lowest caste 
people of the adjacent division. Indeed it 
is by the average type covering all castes 
in each of these divisions, that the people 
have been classified as Turko-Iranian, Indo- 
Aryan, Scytho-Dravidian, Aryo-Dravidian or 
Hindustani, Mongolian-Dravidian and 
Dravidian. 

The late Sir H. Riseley of the Indian 
Census Department* observed: 

“ The most important points to 
observe in the Indo-Aryanf system of 
measurements are the great unifor¬ 
mity of type and the very slight 
differences between the higher and 
lower groups. Socially no gulf can 
be wider than that which divides the 
Rajputs of Udaipur and Mewar from 
the scavenging Chuhra of the Punjab. 
Physically the one is cast in much 

* Census 1901. 

t Indo-Aryans inhabit the Punjab, Rajputana and 
Baluchistan. 




le same mould as the other ; 
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the differences in the mean height 
which the seriations disclose is no 
greater than might be accounted for 
' by the fact that in respect of food, 
occupation and habits of life, the Rajput 
has enjoyed for many generations 
advantages telling directly on the 
development of stature, which 
circumstances have denied to the 
Chuhra. Stature we know to be 
peculiarly sensitive to external 
influences of the kind. Other and more 
subtle influences react upon environ¬ 
ment and tend to modify the type. 
Sikhism has transformed the despised 
Chuhra into the soldierly Mazhabi. ” 

These words hold a pregnant message 
for all those who war against poverty in 
-every land. In spite, however, of differences 
of wealth and poverty in the Punjab, Sir 
H. Risley averred that the physical endow¬ 
ment of the lower social strata’ in the Punjab 
is “hardly inferior to that observed at the 
top of the scale." This cannot be said of the 
populations of East and West Rondon; or of 
the boys and girls who leave the elementary 
schools to work in the English factories, and 
those who go on to the “public schools," 
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'repare the sons of the leisured cl 
universities. 


Anthropometrical measurements amongst 
the Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani people, 
inhabiting the country stretching from the 
Eastern frontier of the Punjab to Bihar, 
indicate that the Brahmans have a larger 
proportion of broad, noses than have the 
low caste Chuhras of the Punjab. More¬ 
over, in the Dravidian division, the Vellalas, 
the great cultivating class of the T ami l 
country, who are classed as Sudras, actually 
show a physical type nearer to the Aryan 
than do the Brahmans of the same locality. 
It is surmised that these Brahmans have been 
affected by the inclusion into their ranks of 
tribal priests, who obtained recognition as 
Brahmans as their votaries insensibly became 
Hinduised. The Eambadis of the same 
South Indian territories, are of what is 
regarded as a higher type, according to the 
measurements, than are the Vellalas. Never¬ 
theless the Eambadis are supposed to pollute 
by touch, and the Brahmans who serve the 
Vellalas as priests, will cook in Vellala 
houses and will eat butter and curds from 
\ ellala hands, but will not come in contact 
with the Eambadis. It is thought that the 
Eambadis are a nomadic people of Northern 
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and that their s< 
because they have not been absorbed into 
the social system of the South. 

The Pariahs, whose despised status has 
become an international by-word, and whose 
mere vicinity is believed to pollute, have not 
always been relegated, it is thought, to so 
inferior a condition. Other neighbouring 
castes who are not treated as being so lowly, 
are further than the Pariahs from the Aryan 
standard in the anthropometric scale. Far 
be it from any enlightened person to suggest 
that the anthropometric measurements 
should be the measure of social justice or of 
human worth ; yet, since the basis of caste 
was in part the Aryan exclusion of abori¬ 
ginal blood, it is well to point out that 
science is wholly unable to discover in caste 
status a reliable index of racial type. Nes- 
field, who made considerable researches into 
the question, was of opinion that before the 
caste system was evolved, the Aryan blood 
had been wholly absorbed into the aboriginal, 
and that caste was purely a matter of social 
status. Many modern authorities regard 
physical type as more greatly influenced by 
environment than by heredity. Professor 
Boas is accumulating evidence showing that 
the head form of Europeans born in America 


ial status is 
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from that of the same races in Kur 4 _ 

__ that the change occurs in American- 

bom children, even though the parents have 
but recently arrived. 


Even could it be proved that the people 
of high caste were of better stock than 
those of low caste, we should nevertheless 
oppose the artificial barriers raised up by 
caste. 


II 
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CASTE IN RELATION TO 
MARRIAGE & FAMILY. 


To raise the general level of enlighten¬ 
ment is of far greater importance than to 
remove any particular result of ignorance 
and prejudice. Yet too often reformers at¬ 
tacking a selected abuse, affect punctilious 
respect for others, which are similar to the 
evil they are challenging, or even the cause 
from which it springs. Thus they play 
traitor to the general betterment. In the 
West we often find ardent democrats or 
Labourists whose principles only extend to 
their own class, trade, sex or race. In India 
we find nationalists who demand the aboli¬ 
tion of the colour bar which Europeans have 
created against their race; but are them¬ 
selves zealous upholders of the most ex¬ 
clusive caste and sex distinctions. We find, 
moreover, reformers who wish to improve the 
lot of the untouchables, but by no means 
to abolish untouchability, or who are willing 
to abandon untouchability, but cling to the 
other distinctions of caste. 
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y Aial and piecemeal methods of refqj 

_ _ v iten adopted in the hope of winning 

easy converts to the chosen cause, and 
in the desire to escape from the massed 
opposition of people who cherish many pre¬ 
judices. Specious counsellors are always at 
hand to advise against any attack upon 
vested interests which sustain, and are sus¬ 
tained by retrograde institutions. Those who 
would build a new society must not thus 
be deterred from attacking every retrograde 
features of the old. Workers in any branch 
of social regeneration should endeavour to 
link their efforts to the general movement 
for social enlightenment. This can only be 
accomplished by developing within oneself 
a broad minded objectivity and habit of 
unbiassed and adventurous study, a readiness 
to examine new truths and assimilate new 
experiences. Having thus become true 
freethinkers, we must not shrink from im¬ 
parting to others the fruit of our researches. 


In that spirit let us here nail our colours 
to the mast in respect of the disputed 
questions of sex and marriage. 

We believe that marriage should not 
be the subject of legal contract. We are 
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sexual unions, contracted and 



mm atted at will. 

We believe that no obstacle to the 
union of love should be admitted. 

We believe that loveless unions should 
not be maintained. 

We desire free unions of love between 
those who have reached the physical 
and mental maturity requisite to the due 
appreciation of sexual responsibilities. 

We desire parenthood to be based on 
mutual love and jtnutual intention, a realisa¬ 
tion of the sacred responsibility involved in 
parenthood, and an ardent zest for producing 
and cherishing splendid offspring. 

We believe that the happiest sexual 
unions, the most successful parenthood and 
the finest offspring will be obtained when the 
choice of the partners is free and their court¬ 
ship spontaneous and unfettered. 

We desire that all the information relat¬ 
ing to eugenics, and to every aspect of sex 
an d parenthood that has been acquired by 
science and experience, shall be at the 
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_t of all men and women, in order 

ledge may inform inclination. Undoub¬ 
tedly desire will be modified both con¬ 
sciously and subconsciously, by the wisdom 
born of knowledge, wherever a high ideal 
of love and parenthood is attained. 


We say with Walt Whitman: 


“ Where the city of the faithfullest 
friends stands, 


“ Where the city of the cleanliness 
of the sexes stands. 


“ Where the city of the healthiest 
fathers stands, 


“ Where the city of the best-bodied 
mothers stands. 


“ There the great city stands.” 


Therefore we must oppose the cramping 
snobbish divisions of caste in relation to 
marriage, we must oppose child marriage, 
we must oppose the arranging of marriage 
by any others than the partners in the 
marriage, we must oppose bride purchase, 
and bridegroom purchase, we must oppose 
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_lage arranged on any other basis 

and consideration than mutual love, and 
healthy suitability and desire for parent¬ 
hood. We must oppose the bar to re¬ 
marriage of widows, or any other artificial 
barrier to the free union of the sexes. 

In considering th,e question of mar¬ 
riage, as it is specially affected by the caste 
system and other conditions peculiar to 
India and the East, it should be remembered 
that all marriage customs are characteristic 
of the society which produces them. 

Thus polyandry, (the marrying of seve¬ 
ral men to one woman) is produced by poor 
communities, where large families are feared, 
because of the. shortage of sustenance, and 
where the community is largely maintained 
by hunting, fighting or labours to which 
women are ill-suited, and the arts of peace 
and domestic comfort being little developed, 
the need of women’s wort is not acutely felt. 
Polyandry is to be found also, where, either 
for artificial or for natural reasons, there is 
an actual shortage of women. 

Polygamy, (the marrying of several 
women to one man) arises in a society where 



is becoming concentrated in' sag 
certain richer persons, who are alble, 
by exploiting the labour of herdsmen, cul¬ 
tivators, huntsmen, craftsmen, and, perhaps, 
also by warfare, to maintain a numerous 
household. It is the rich man who owns 
several wives, or women employed as such, 
not the poor man. Polygamy, indeed, 
(except as a temporary expedient arising 
from shortage of men) has always connoted 
parasitism and the exploitation of others. 
Moreover, the conditions of life when 
polygamy arose in any society must have been 
sufficiently precarious to make it difficult, 
or dangerous, for women to maintain 
themselves apart from male protection. 


The monogamous marriage, as we know 
it in Britain, buttressed, by a strict legal 
contract, by social obloquy for the unmarried 
mother, and by the scarcely-censured resort 
to prostitutes on the part of men, is typical 
of societies based on private property, 
already highly concentrated in a few hands, 
entailing a keen competitive struggle for 
existence. The legal marriage code of such 
a society is not conditioned by the love 
of mate for mate. On the contrary, the 
legal bond, and the ignominy cast upon 


§| who beat children outside it, at 


(1) The desire to possess, rather 
than, to co-operate with the mate, felt 
by the economically stronger partner, 
owing to the habits and necessities of 
a private property society. 

(2) The economic dependence upon 
the male breadwinner of the 
women and children (or where they 
are not fully dependent, their inferior 
earning power.) 

(3) The objection of every member 
of the community to share in the 
maintenance of persons outside the 
immediate circle of their affections ; 
an objection arising from the individual 
holding of property and the competitive 
struggle. From this objection springs 
the harsh social hostility towards 
women who give birth to children 
except under the auspices of a male 
breadwinner, since average wage 
standards do not usually permit a 
woman to bear and rear children by 
her own unassisted earnings. 


Qj 

(4) The economic dependenc&Jofcj 
wives upon their husbands makes 
them regard with hostility women who 
contract sexual relations, without first 
securing the legal title to maintenance, 
given by the legal marriage. 

Marriage is affected by the economic 
basis of society, in India, just as in Britain. 
Thus, in certain Indian communities where 
property is held, not by the individual, 
but by the family, marriage is arranged 
by the family, the parties to the marriage 
being, to a large extent, merely the passive 
instruments. 

The marriage customs of Communist 
communities vary according to their economic 
circumstances and cultural development. 
The Communist communities at present 
existing in the world are for the most 
part primitive, and are in the unfortunate 
state of primitive peoples subject to the harsh 
rulership of private-property-based govern¬ 
ments, imposed by races which have acquired 
superior knowledge of production, transport 
and warfare. Marriage customs among such 
primitive communities, vary from, monogamy 
as complete as that of the birds with 
exogamous restrictions based on eugenic 
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rations, to a partial promise^_ 

:>lled by religious and other traditions 
originally based on eugenics. 


looking to the beautiful example of 
most birds should convince us that highly 
primitive beings, living in a state where 
private property exists only in its most 
rudimentary form, and where the means of 
life are free to all, may develop very lovely 
and faithful sex and family relations. Com¬ 
pare the wild birds with the bam yard fowls 
and see how man has perverted the natural 
being to his uses. Worse still, consider 
the ~ domestic dog, amongst whom man 
permits to survive so few females that they 
are mobbed by the males, if allowed to appear 
amongst their kind at certain periods. Ad¬ 
verse environing conditions warp the sexual 
relations also of mankind ; and because of 
the wider range of human thought and 
emotion do so with results infinitely more 
far-reaching and complex than is possible 
in the animal world. In both primitive and 
capitalist society, economic fetters have been 
placed upon marriage and parenthood. In 
the communist life of the future these fetters 
will have disappeared. 


Whilst marital and parental affection 
and friendship for members of the group 
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pre-human origin, and are fc 
mgst the higher animals, these qualities, 
if not artificially thwarted, increase with 
the development of intelligence. As human 
kind rises in the scale of evolution, its mem¬ 
bers become more specialised, their individual 
wills and preferences grow stronger. Free¬ 
dom for the individual becomes a more 
imperative need. 

The ever-growing abundance, which mo¬ 
dern knowledge enables humanity to produce, 
will eventually be used to ensure plenty 
for all. Freedom from the struggle for 
existence, which to-day absorbs the energies 
and distorts the lives of most of us, will 
enable a high level of general culture to be 
obtained; and with it, a general beauty and 
nobility in sex and family relationships. 
Monogamy will be the general choice, a 
monogamy, not of law, not of economic 
necessity, but of untrammelled constancy. 
Yet where the affection? change; where, with 
the ripening of character, as occasionally 
happens divergent interests are developed, 
new unions will be formed, without any 
stigma of social reproach, without any 
economic loss. 

Sexual love, like any other sort of love, 
will be a private matter, left to the decision 
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and only those, immediate 
mcerned. Should there be cases in which 
a man loves more than one woman, or a 
woman more than one man, the affair will 
be solved according to the desires of the 
lovers and of the ioved. Should they find 
themselves able to share their mutual affec¬ 
tions, no social opprobrium or interference 
will result; nor will society regard itself as 
affronted should some of its members elect 
to change their partners on several occasions. 

Only under such large freedom and 
tolerance, only by the emancipation of the 
sexual relationship from legal and economic 
bonds, can real health and sanity be brought 
into the general sexual life' of the community. 
This can only be assured in full completeness 
by the economic emancipation of the in¬ 
dividual, through the establishment of 
community responsibility for the provision of 
material abundance and security for all. 
Only thus will disappear unhappy sexual 
unions, made and maintained, not for love 
and mutual desire, but for economic reasons. 
Only thus will prostitution become extinct. 
Only thus will be abolished the gossip and 
scandal of Mrs. Grundy and the power of her 
judgments, both legal and extra-legal. 
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may be easier to induce an un¬ 
consideration of marital evolution 
in India than in Britain. Indians maj' study in 
their own country to-day the living instances 
of people in many stages of economic and 
cultural development, practising many sorts 
of matrimony. The more homogenious 
people of Britain, where the capitalist 
system and a strong centralised government 
have long obtained, are but too easily 
taught to believe that theirs is the only form 
of virtuous marriage, the only true religion, 
the only right and proper organisation of 
society. Such unthinking acceptance of the 
familiar, as that which alone is right, and 
that which is for ever unchangeable, is 
everywhere the besetting enemy of improve¬ 
ment. In discussing with Indian readers 
marital and other Indian customs, and the 
ideals which apply internationally, I can but 
plead for calmly scientific and objective 
attention to the problems under review. 


The original purpose of ancient marriage 
rules was eugenic and mainly directed to 
preventing injurious in-breeding. With all 
the reverence paid to it, caste, in relation 
to marriage, has proved itself inferior to the 
regulations of most primitive communities. 
Caste is not always an efficient preventive of 
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ji^ainous marriage. As we have seer 
endogenous system, within which are 
exogamous groups. It has not produced 
a uniform system amongst those who prac¬ 
tise it; but, on the countrary, a very large 
number of diverse customs. I his has 
perhaps, in part arisen because the aboriginal 
class, discarding their own totemistic 
exogamous system, have come within the 
Hindu system without understanding it. 
Moreover the Hindu system itself marks a 
degeneration from eugenic considerations to 
those of social exclusiveness. In the result, 
endogamy is amongst some sections carried 
to incestuous lengths. Where kinship 

is traced through the male, as is most usual, 
the exogamous grouping only prevents 
consanguinous marriage on the father s side. 
In the North of India, perhaps owing to 
Muhammadan influence, the defect is 

remedied by the imposition of certain pro¬ 
hibited degrees of relationship (usually seven) 
on the mother’s side. In the South such 
restrictions are rarer. The Census officials, 
who have studied such questions minutely, 
report that the Ernadans of Madras'permit 
a man to take his eldest daughter as his 
second wife, whilst several other Madras 
castes allow a man to marry his sister’s 
daughter. The marriage of cousins is 
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The Muhammadan system, having been 
created within a comparatively recent period, 
has no trace of the tribal exogamous group¬ 
ing. The eugenic purpose is serveed by 
prohibiting the marriage of persons more 
nearly related than first cousins. Muham¬ 
madan society to-day, animated too often, 
not by the lofty ideal of eugenic efficiency 
which inspired the founder of their faith, 
but by the desire of keeping property in the 
family, has in many districts set up the con¬ 
vention that the marriage of first cousins is 
highly desirable. In Baluchistan a daughter 
of the Bugti chief is actually prevented 
from espousing anyone save a near kinsman. 

In all that we shall have to say about 
caste and its effects, it must be remembered 
that though caste is a Hindu, and not a 
Muhammadan practice; yet in India caste 
has been largely adopted by the people of all 
religions—except the Animists and the Bur¬ 
mese Buddhists—and it has firmly entrenched 
itself amongst the majority of the Muliamma-, 
dans. At the same time the seclusion of 
women, although nominally a Muhammadan 
practice, has been largely adopted[by Hindus, 
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ideed, by the majority of well-to 
Indeed it may broadly be said that 
Hindus and Muhammadans have adopted 
each others’ worst practices towards women. 
The prejudice against the re-marriage of 
widows is shared by Muhammadans to some 
extent, although the Prophet himself married 
a widow. Hindu widows sometimes become 
Muhammadans in order to marry again. 


Viewing marital problems with the 
unalloyed desire of securing the happiest and 
healthiest sexual unions and the finest 
offspring, it must be said that of all the 
marriage customs, of all the peoples of India, 
however primitive, there are none so injurious 
to love and to health, to parent, to child 
and to the race, as infant marriage and 
childbearing by immature girls. 


These evils are not confined to India. 
They exist, for example, in certain Australian 
and African tribes,* amongst whom they 
have resulted in an undue, mortality of 
young wives and hence a deficiency of women. 
Though premature marriage exists elsewhere, 


* Frazer : “Totemism and Exogamy.” Ilartland : 
“Primitive Paternity.” Westermarck: “History of Hu¬ 
man Marriage”. 





no doubt that the caste sys aL 

_rdia, and the Hindu Church have 

preserved and extended this custom. 

Caste, as we have seen, is the outcome, 
first of the desire to preserve the more civilised 
race from admixture with the less civilised, 
secondly of the social struggle, and the 
effort of the privileged sections of society, 
especially the priesthood, to preserve and 
regulate the social classes. Child marriage 
originated from the rigorous determination to 
enforce caste, by ensuring that the girl 
should come under the control of her husband 
before she was of an age to have had inter¬ 
course with any other man. That the custom 
was mainly introduced by the Hindus, is 
evidenced by the fact that the aboriginal 
Animists mostly marry their girls much 
later than the Hindus, though the Hinduised 
Animists exaggerate the habit which they 
have imbibed from the supposedly superior 
Hindu system, marriage being actually earlier 
on the average in the lower castes. 

The Aryans did not practise child mar¬ 
riage when they came to India. Their Rig 
and Atharva Vedas depict the free courtship 
of young men and women. Child marriage 
plays no part in the Buddhist literature. 
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w^^/ms to have arisen during 

post-Buddhist reaction, when the rigid caste- 
system was built up and enforced by the 
dominant priestly class. The Code of Manu 
imposes penalties upon the father and brothers- 
of a girl who reaches the period of menstrua¬ 
tion before marriage. As invariably happens, 
the dominant class suffered from its own 
dominance, which thus gave birth to 
deteriorating influences within itself. From 
long usage child marriage has lost, in the eyes 
of those who practise it, the marks of its 
inherent brutality. The priesthood, aided by 
conservatism, has managed to invest it with 
an odour of sanctity. Nevertheless, most 
obviously, the infant marriage can never have 
a union of desire between two consenting 
parties. It was always the handing over of 
a helpless child to a proprietor, or family 
of proprietors, in order that she might be 
used to increase the family. The same is 
scarcely less true of the marriage of infant 
sons. The Code of Manu regarded a man's 
wife, son and slave equally as his property. 

The marriage of children is a wrong 
done to the boy, as well as to the girl. Both 
suffer spiritually and physically, but to the 
girl the injury is greatest. Moreover, she, as 
a rule, is the younger and always the more 
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it victim. Many girl wives are kdl 
ily married to men much older than 
themselves; for whilst widowers almost 
invariably re-marry, as it is thought proper 
they should, widow marriage is regarded as 
improper by orthodox Hinduism. Castes 
which cease to permit their widows to 
remarry, thereby ascend in social respect* 
and often use the fact as a lever in claiming 
a higher caste status. Thus the elderly 
widowers, as well as the budding youths, 
become candidates for the infant girls. As 
the deficiency of women is steadily growing, 
the incentive to apply for the hand of the 
girl in marriage at the earliest possible 
moment, lest someone else be first, must 
increase also. 


It is true that amongst the Hindus 
marriage is not immediately followed by 
cohabitation, which is usually postponed till 
the girl reaches puberty, but medical evidence 
exists showing lamentable exceptions to this 
rule. The law has now made it illegal for the 
husband to cohabit with his wife before she 
reaches twelve years of age. This age was 
probably selected because a passage in Manu 
indicates twelve years as the proper age for 
consummating the marriage. It is of course 
barbarously low, but the British Government 
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the Manu injunction to be 
sadred because only the physique of helpless 
children seemed to be at stake. 

It cannot be emphasised too strongly 
that a girl ought not to be considered 
mature enough to marry when she reaches 
puberty. No decent West European mother 
of sane mind permits her daughters to be 
thus victimised, hiving outside the social 
and religious conventions which thrust pre¬ 
mature sexual union upon the girls of India, 
the woman of Western Europe is able to 
judge this question in the light of her own 
practical experience of the physical state 
and mental development of girls at the period 
of puberty. She is convinced, without the 
aid of medical opinion, which supports her 
own, that sexual union at this early and 
difficult period must be carefully guarded 
against. 

Obviously the mental and physical 
development of the girl is cut short by 
prematurely thrusting upon her organism 
the labour of creating another, instead 
of leaving her undisturbed, to continue 
her own development during the normal 
period. 
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itural selection and courtship, thro!: 
Nature plays her dumb but tremen¬ 
dous part in eugenics, and which take so 
important a place in all the higher forms of 
life, are superseded. Consider the songs 
of the birds and their lovely plumage, the 
sportive play of the insects and their beauti¬ 
ful markings, and the delightful graces of 
many wild animals, which, to a large extent 
at least, are products of the courtship of the 
sexes. Ask, then, whether in the little by 
little of ages, the race which denies the right 
of natural mating, and makes the marriage 
of its children an affair of parental compul¬ 
sion, is not denuding itself of great sources 
of beauty and inspiration ? The dumb 
suffering of countless unhappy beings, who 
resent their lot without daring to rebel, 
and the dulled losses of those who fail even 
to realise their misfortunes, are a drag on 
the progress of the race. The influence of 
India’s great poverty which is an even greater 
cause of death and debility, must not be 
discounted; yet the massed evidence of 
statistics leaves no room for doubting the 
physical ills produced by infant marriage. 
They literally reveal millions of deaths of 
girl mothers attributable to this cause. More¬ 
over the rate of abortions and still-births 
is enormous, and it is e; imated that a quarter 
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'V^^Fj^'children bom alive in. India die benw^ 
'Completing their first year. 

In the general report of the Indian 
Census for 1911, tables were published 
showing that the average expectation of 
life of a British male infant was at birth 
44.07 in 1901 and 46.04 in 1911. The British 
female infant’s expectation of life was 47.70 
in 1901, and 50.02 in 1911. Expectations 
of longevity had therefore improved in the 
xo years. The contrast between these 
British figures and those of India is, indeed, 
appalling. The Indian boy infant's expecta¬ 
tion of life was 23.63 in 1901, and 22.59 
in 1911. The girl’s was 23.96 in 1901, and 
23.31 in 1911. It will be observed that the 
Indian expectation of life was half that of 
the British, and that the chances in India 
had worsened during the ten years under 
review. This is a very sad state of affairs 
for India, and also for the world, since India 
holds one-fifth of the world’s population. 
Moreover, India is a hot-bed. of epidemic 
disease and a danger to the healthier parts 
of the world. 

As is well known, the mortality of 
females is, as a rule, relatively lower than 
that of males, because boy infants are more 
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than girls, and the 

x ^oK*nr more dangerous than those of women. 
Comparative tables show a substantially 
greater mortality amongst British males at 
all ages than amongst females. In India, 
the mortality figures for males and females 
are almost equal. The reasons accounting 
for the Indian woman’s expectation of life 
being relatively poorer than the English 
woman’s, in relation to that of their 
respective countrymen, are premature child¬ 
bearing and unskilful midwifery, and poor 
physique, doubtless ultimately rooted in these 
causes. The proportion of male and female 
births in India does not differ greatly from 
that in Western Europe, there being 937 
female births to 1,000 males in India, and 
948 female births to 1,000 male births in 
Western Europe. Nevertheless, there is a 
majority of women over men in the popu¬ 
lation of Western Europe, whilst there is a 
minority of women in India. The West 
European average, according to Sir J. A. 
Baines, is 1,038 women to 1,000 men. If the 
proportion at the 1911 census had been as 
high in India as in Europe, there would have 
been 13I million, or 9 per cent more women 
in India than was actually the case. At 
the 1921 census the disproportion had grown 
•considerably. The number of males had 
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id from 161,338,935 to 163,995,5s 
'Inumber of females bad only risen 
from 153,817,461 to 154,946,926. Thus, 
whilst there was an, increase of nearly 2f 
million males, the increase of females 
was considerably less than a million and a 
quarter. 


The loss of life amongst Indian women 
is greatest where infant marriage and the 
religious conventions which place women 
in subjection are greatest. Thus, while in 
Western Europe there is an excess of wo¬ 
men, the age of marriage there is con¬ 
stantly being deferred. So long ago as 1880* 
only one female in 142 was there married 
below the age of 20, and only one male in 
2,147. In India, on the other hand, 4 
per cent of the boys aged 5-10, 13 per cent 
of those aged 10-15, 3 2 P er cent those 
aged 15-20, and 69 per cent of those aged 
20 to 30 are already married. Of the girls 
under 5 years one in 72 is married; between 
5 and 10 years one in ten is married; and 
between 15 and 20 years of age four in five 
are married. There are 2§ million wives 


* M. Sundbarg, Bulletin de’ Institute International 
de Statistiques. 
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Deficiency of women in India is greatest 
among the Hindus. It is less amongst the 
Hindus of low caste, than amongst those 
of high caste. It is less amongst Muham¬ 
madans than amongst Hindus, and least 
amongst the primitive Animistic tribes, in 
spite of the boasted higher civilisation of 
the former communities. 

Hindu girls are married earliest ; 49 
per cent of them are married at the age 
period 10-15 whilst 39 per cent of the 
Animists, and 1 per cent of the Buddhists 
are married at that period. Under the 
age of five the proportion of Muhammadan 
girls married is not much more than a quarter 
of the corresponding figures for Hindus, 
and between five and ten years it is only 
half. At the age period 10-15 only 18 per 
cent of the Animist girls are married, whilst 
60 per cent are married between 15 and 20 
years. 

The age period of great deficiency 
amongst Indian women is from 10 to 20 years, 
precisely the age at which sexual union 
is thrust prematurely upon numbers of 




.ate Indian girls, and child be 
_ O _os. The deficiency shown by the cen¬ 
sus may, in some measure, be due to in¬ 
accurate statements of age; but only a part 
of the phenomenon can be explained away 
in this manner, for the register of deaths 
bears out the census conclusions. More¬ 
over, the authorities declare that failure 
to register births is more common than failure 
to enumerate at the census, and that failure 
to register girls is more common than failure 
to register boys, who are regarded as of 
infinitely greater importance than girls. 


The proportion of women to men is 
lowest in the north-west of India, and 
gradually increases towards the south and 
east, being highest in Madras, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa and 
Burma. 


The striking diagram, from the General 
Report of the Indian Census 1911, brings 
into relief the terrible mortality amongst 
women in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. 


The following figures giving the average 
number of female deaths as compared with 
those of males in various provinces, are taken 
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IpCv&e same report. They reveal 
lsn-Bombay the death rate of females rea¬ 
ched its highest point at the age-groups 
5-10, 15-20, 20-30. In the Punjab the high¬ 
est points were reached at 5-10, 10-15, 

20-30, and 30-40. The age-groups 15-20 
and 20-30 are the most mortal to females 
in several other provinces. In Burma, 
where there is no infant marriage, and 
no seclusion of women, the proportion of 
female deaths remains lower than that of 
males until after the sixtieth year. 


Average number of female 
deaths per thousand male 
deaths. 


Average number of female 
births per thousand male 
births. 


Bengal 

All ages. 

897 

0- 1 

853 

1-5 

940 

5-10 

780 

10-15 

719 

15-20 

1,215 

20-30 

1,171 

30-40 

841 

40-50 

761 

50-60 

870 

60 and over 

892 


941 
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verage number of female 
deaths per thousand male 
deaths. 


Average number of female 
births per thousand male 
births. 


Bombay. 
All ages. 


924 


0- 1 

866 

1-5 

985 

5-10 

1,002 

10-15 

939 

15-20 

1,025 

20-30 

1,061 

30-40 

875 

40-50 

731 

50-60 

772 

60 and over 

1,052 

Burma. 


All ages. 

853 

0- 1 

772 

1- 5 

923 

5-10 

895 

10-15 

821 

15-20 

859 

20-80 

865 

30-40 

796 

40-50 

731 

50-60 

811 

60 and over 

1,053 


926 


938 
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e number of female 
per thousand male 
deaths. 


& 


Average number 
births per thousand male 
births. 


C. P. & Berar. 
All ages. 


913 


0- 1 

858 

1- 5 

919 

5-10 

885 

10-15 

877 

15-20 

1,053 

20-30 

1,147 

30-40 

908 

40-50 

751 

50-60 

847 

60 and over 

1,105 


954 


Madras. 


All ages. 

960 

0- 1 

859 

1- 5 

998 

5-10 

949 

10-15 

898 

15-20 

1,234 

20-30 

1,231 

30-40 

947 

50-60 

718 

50-60 

836 

60 and over 

1,094 


958 
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^sri rage number of female 
deaths per thousand male 
deaths. 


Average number of female 
births per thousand male 
births. 


Punjab. 

All ages. 

968 

0- 1 

937 

1- 5 

995 

5-10 

1,037 

10-15 

1,073 

15-20 

996 

20-30 

1,055 

30-40 

1,038 

40-50 

925 

50-60 

870 

60 and over 

897 

United Provinces. 
All ages. 

968 

0- 1 

927 

1- 5 

1,019 

5-10 

905 

10-15 

889 

15-20 

1,056 


20-30 

30-40 

40-50 

50-60 

60 and over 


1,105 

975 

895 

907 

1,013 


909 


924 














Punjab 


United 

Provinces. 


Burma 


* (government Statistical 


10-15 

years 

15-20 

years 

20-30 

years 

males. 

ferals. 

males. 

femls. 

males. 

femls. 

37.25 

54.40 

50.69 

71.18 

74.80 

96. 

54 

10.73 

12.37 

13.46 

16.02 

18.68 

19. 

40 

8.81 

10.87 

10.96 

13.56 

15.44 

16. 

94 

37.94 

54.77 

53.80 

73.56 

58.03 

72. 

66 

8.87 

11.73 

10.34 

13.24 



* 

7.93 

10.09 

9.47 

12.16 

10.56 

12. 

25 

16. 3 

15. 9 

25. 3 

27. 8 

27. 6 

30. 

8 

16. 4 

15. 3 

23. 8 

25. 9 

25. 8 

28. 

8 

13. 9 

13. 0 

19. 7 

21. 5 

21. 4 

24. 

5 

32.29 

35.79 

50.05 

57.18 

66.58 

71. 

78 

15.06 

15.92 

19.50 

23.92 

23.47 

25. 

67 

11.70 

12.07 

13.99 

16.72 

17.79 

19. 

14 

13.17 

15.39 

21.96 

24.70 

26.75 

... 

* 

10.76 

10.86 

17.52 

15.94 

22.19 

... 

* 

8.95 

9.06 

14.30 

13.20 

16.83 

... 

* 


Abstract omits these figures. 
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tretfiendous increase of mortality, both oT 
^irls and boys, in the year 1918. This was 
due to the great epidemics of plague and 
fevers which occurred that year, and 
which proved so fatal to women that even 
in Burma, where the death rate of women 
is relatively low, there were more deaths 
of females than males at most age-groups. 

Examination of the number of females 
living at various ages per thousand males 
living, in the highest caste, the Brahman, 
reveals a diminution in the number 
of girls between twelve and twenty 
years of age, amounting to a veritable 
massacre of the innocents. Remember, in 
considering all these figures, that the death 
rate amongst Indian boys is also appallingly 
high and bespeaks enfeebled national physi¬ 
que and gravely defective social conditions. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES 
IN THE BRAHMAN CASTE. 

Age Number of 
females per 
1,000 males- 

BENGAL 0- 5 1,020 


40 & over 


5-12 

12-15 

15-20 

20-40 


941 

788 

966 

769 

914 
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Age 


Number o! 
females per 
1,000 males* 


BIHAR & 

0- 5 

1,050 

ORISSA 

5-12 

930 


12-15 

787 


15-20 

881 


20-40 

1,005 


40 &over 

1,144 

BOMBAY 

0-5 

982 


5-12 

974 


12-15 

744 


15-20 

882 


20-40 

887 


40 & over 

955 

C. P. & BERAR 0- 5 

985 


5-12 

968 


12-15 

682 


15-20 

763 


20-40 

816 


40 & over 

941 

RAJPUTANA 0- 5 

1,019 

AGENOY 

6-12 

879 


12-15 

698 


15 20 

776 


20-40 

956 


40 & over 

1,028 
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Age 

Number of 

females per 
1,000 males. 



Telugu 

Brahman 

a 5 

916 

5-12 

823 

12-15 

656 

15-20 

863 

20-40 

1,024 

40 & over 

1,328 

0- 5 

960 

5-12 

866 

12-15 

728 

16-20 

742 

20-40 

906 

40 k over 996 


(SI, 


These damning figures bear out the com¬ 
plaint of the superintendent of the Baroda 
Census of 1901, himself an Indian, who dec¬ 
lared that numbers of the child-wives of 
India “march from the nuptial bed to the 
funeral pile.” Nervous debility, consumption 
and uterine disease create a havoc among 
them. 


The increasing deficiency of women, 
which is greater than it was forty years ago > 
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part at least, be ascribed to __ 

of Brahmanic influence, and The 
consequent extension of child marriage 
amongst the tribes which were previously 
Animist and refrained from marrying their 
■daughters till after puberty. In part it 
must be attributed to the spread of plague, 
which carries off five women to four men. 


It is encouraging to know that feeling 
against premature marriage is surely, though 
very slowly, spreading in India. The State 
of Mysore forbids the marriage of girls under 
■eight years and between girls under fifteen 
and men over fifty. The State of Baroda 
has made a further advance. It forbids 
all marriage of girls under nine years, and 
permits boys under sixteen and girls under 
twelve to be married only if the parents 
obtain the consent of a local tribunal, 
consisting of a Judge and three assessors 
of the petitioner’s estate. 


The Indian birth rate is 44 per thousand 
compared with 32 per thousand in Western 
Europe. 


Registration is notoriously defective in 
India. A five years’ investigation in a part 
-of Bengal, recently undertaken by the Indian 



Fund Association, revealed 
per cent, both of deaths and births, 
went unrecorded. In 1922-23, 2 per cent 
of the total deaths in India were those of 
infants. The ratio of deaths under one 
year per 1,000 births was 175.09. It had 
been 197.9 in 1921. The ratio in England 
and Wales for 1922 was only 77 per thousand 
births. The recorded infant mortality rate 
in Bombay in 1922 was 288 per 1,000 births ; 
in Calcutta 287; in Madras 308; in Rangoon 
328; in Surat, 400; in Cawnpore 451. Ma¬ 
ternal mortality registration is also grossly 
inaccurate. The Director of Health for 
Bengal thinks the deaths are probably 20 
per 1,000 births, but the rate may be very 
much higher. 

Government reports complain that 
Indian midwives are unusually ignorant and 
unskilled, “ and entirely useless in cases of 
cross birth;” that they give their patients little 
adequate help, and resort to superstitious devi¬ 
ces for scaring demons, giving their patients 
nauseous messes, and keeping them in dark, 
ill-ventilated rooms, beside a smouldering 
fire and burning incense. The Bombay cen¬ 
sus authorities complained of young wives 
being put in outhouses and sheds for their 
confinements. Whether the family was able 
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Provide any better place of quiet | 
icy for them is uot stated. The Healt 
Commissioner says the State cannot afford 
to provide the requisite skilled aid for mothers 
and infants. He appeals to the public to 
subscribe to voluntary agencies for this pur¬ 
pose. A miserable plea this to be issued by 
Government to people! Its meaning is : 
the masses are too poor to provide the ne¬ 
cessary care for their mothers and infants. 
We cannot alleviate their poverty. We 
intend to govern the masses. They must 
pay for being governed. It costs so much 
to maintain the Government, that the 
Government cannot afford to provide social 
ameliorations of the prevailing poverty. 

The “Pax Britannica’’ maintained by 
highly paid officials, large armies and frontier 
wars of expansion, is a somewhat costly 
luxury for the class to which these poor 
mothers and infants belong. 

Plague, malaria and other fevers are 
large sources of maternal and infant mor¬ 
tality, which should not be conducive to 
governmental complacency. Statistics show 
that the rate of conception falls low during 
the malaria season, so fatal to women, as 
it does also during famine. Pew women 




: pregnant under these scourges. P: 

____follows after the malaria has passed, 

hut the woman is left with enfeebled physique 
to nourish the new life. Malaria, usually 
occurring during August and lasting through 
September and October, is raging again when 
the woman comes to give birth. Mothers and 
infants die like flies in the epidemic. Malaria 
is a frequent cause of abortion during early 
pregnancy, and of premature delivery during 
late pregnancy. 


The higher rate of female mortality 
amongst the higher castes, as compared with 
the lower castes, is probably in part due to 
the purdah system practised by better-to-do 
Muhammadans and Hindus, which keeps the 
women largely confined to often ill-ventilated 
and ill-lighted houses, where they fall an 
easy prey to disease. 


The preference for sons, rather than 
daughters, arises in communities in which 
men are dominant, property being mainly 
held by them and descending in the male 
line. 


The scorning of daughters, which leads 
in an extreme form to female infanticide, is 
a product of male dominance, which arises 


conditions of scarcity and warfare^ 
unsettled conditions of life rendering" 
difficult the rearing of large families. The 
practice may come to be maintained by 
religious and social custom after the state 
of drastic urgency in which it arose lias 
passed away. 

The preference for sons is a long tradi¬ 
tion in India. It is buttressed by the theo¬ 
logical laws of property and inheritance, and 
by the Brahman teaching that rites necessary 
to the well-being of the dead may be per¬ 
formed by male descendants only. Female 
infanticide, once common in India has died 
out, or is now dying out; but statistics reveal 
a greater deficiency of women in those areas 
where the practice was formerly most com¬ 
mon. The Society of Servants of Rajasthan 
declares that infanticide is practised in Raj- 
putana, owing to the sheer poverty of the 
peasants, who are unable to raise large 
families^ because of the extortions of land¬ 
lords and tax-gatherers. Abortion is said 
to be sometimes resorted to if the local 
midwife predicts the birth of a girl. Wide¬ 
spread neglect of girl children is still charged 
in some districts. Girls are sometimes made 
to wait for their food till their brothers have 
been fed, getting only what the brothers 
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In the great poverty of India 
serious matter. Girls are often worse 
clothed, and in illness less tended than their 
brothers. 


The narrowing restrictions of caste mar¬ 
riage customs become enhanced and the 
scorning of daughters is accentuated amongst 
those who practise what has been named 
"hypergamy,” notably the Rajputs and Jats 
of the Punjab, and several Brahman sub¬ 
castes in Gujarat. This custom dictates that 
where there are several sections of different 
status in a caste, a girl may only marry 
into her own, or, if possible, a higher section. 
Thus the girls of the highest section, and the 
men of the lowest section in the caste find it 
difficult to marry, and the cost of obtaining 
husbands becomes excessive. In the past 
hypergamy resulted in female infanticide. 
The foolish notion was current that it was 
a mark of inferiority to give a daughter in 
marriage. Sometimes it resulted in poly¬ 
gamy by men of the highest section. 


The late Jogendra Nath Bhattachariya 
one of the Kulins, who form the high section 
of the Bengal Brahmans, wrote in 1896 : 


“ In former times a Kulin of high 
class might marry more than a hundred 
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wives without any difficulty, and tt 
are still some who have such large 
numbers of wives as to necessitate 
their keeping regular registers for re¬ 
freshing their memory about the names 
and residences of their spouses.” 


The purchase of husbands and wives 
would be scorned by all educated people, 
were it not that amongst some of them, 
social convention insists upon all daughters 
being married; but only allows them to 
marry amongst men of a certain restricted 
class. Therefore it is reported that from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 has been paid to secure 
as husband a Kayastha graduate in Bengal, 
and the price has sometimes been as high as 
Rs. 10,000. 

The refusal to permit widows to marry 
again is another of those quite brutal methods 
by which Brahmanism attempted to pre¬ 
serve class and race barriers, and to em¬ 
phasise the fact that a wife was regarded 
as her husband’s property. Marriage was 
to be consummated early enough to insure 
the wife’s virginity. The condition of a 
widow could not be ascertained with the 
same certainty. Moreover, the widow re¬ 
mained the property of the dead husband. 
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marriage of widows. Passages in the Vedas- 
caa, indeed, be said to sanction it. Narada 
expressly did so. Manu prohibited it, but 
Mayne believes that this part of the early 
text has been subjected to omissions and 
interpolations. In discussing the fact that 
the old law was varied by the later Brahmans, 
so as to give more latitude in marital 
questions to men and less to women, 
Mayne justly observes : 

“ Men have always remodelled the 
laws of men, so as to be agreeable to 
themselves.” 

Having forbidden the re-marriage of the 
widow, the Brahmans declared it most 
honourable that she should be immolated on 
the husband’s funeral pile. Bernier gives a 
graphic account of widow burning as he 
witnessed it in India in the seventeenth 
century : 

“.. .she w r as examining her 

little cabin, composed of dry and thick 
millet straw, with an admixture of 
small wood; when she entered into 
that cabin, sat down upon the funeral 
pile, placed her deceased husband’s 
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ad in her lap, took up a torch a 
with her own hand lighted the fire 
within, while I know not how many 
Brahmans were busily engaged in 
kindling it without. Well indeed may 
I despair of representing this whole 
scene with proper and genuine feeling, 
such as I experienced at the spectacle 
itself, or of painting it in colours 
sufficiently vivid. My recollection of 
it is indeed so distinct, that it seems 
only a few days since the horrid reality 
passed before my eyes, and with pain 
I persuade myself that it was any¬ 
thing but a frightful dream. 

" It is true, however, that I have 
known some of these unhappy widows 
shrink at the sight of the piled wood; 
so as to leave no doubt on my mind 
that they would willingly have re¬ 
canted, if recantation had been per¬ 
mitted by the merciless Brahmans ; 
but those demons excite or astound the 
affrighted victims ; and even thrust 
them into the fire. I was present 
when a poor young woman, who 
had fallen back five or six paces from 
the pit, was thus driven forward ; 
and I saw another of these wretched 
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jeings struggling to leave the fun 
pile when the fire increased around 
her person, but she was prevented 
from escaping by the long poles of the 
diabolical executioners. 


“ At bahore I saw a most beautiful 
young widow sacrificed, who could 
not, I think, have been more than 
twelve years of age. The poor little 
creature appeared more dead than 
alive when she approached the dread¬ 
ful pit; the agony of her mind cannot 
be described; she trembled and wept 
bitterly ; but three or four of the Brah¬ 
mans, assisted by an old woman, 
who held her under her arm, forced 
the unwilling victim towards the fatal 
spot, seated her on the wood, tied her 
hands and feet lest she should run 
away, and in that situation the in¬ 
nocent victim was burnt alive.” 


What iniquities have been committed 
in the name of religion ! The' West, how¬ 
ever, cannot condemn the East, since the 
Christian Churches were executing heretics 
in one country or another from 382 A.D., 
under Theodosius, until the abolition of 
the Spanish Inquisition in 1820. 
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ldow burning was formally abol 
British Government in 1829, in face 
of great outcries by the Brahmas, who dec¬ 
lared that Hindu religious liberties were 
thereby infringed. They insisted that the 
practice was enjoined by the Veda, but on 
the cited passages being translated, they 
were found to contain quite an opposite 
meaning.* 

Widow burning continued for some time 
after the Government had prohibited it. The 
public burning of the widows of some power¬ 
ful chiefs was officially ignored. In 1856 
an Act was passed giving Hindu women the 
right to re-marry on widowhood or divorce. 
This right they had possessed anciently; 
but law givers subsequent to the Code 
of Manu had deprived them of it on the 
basis of that Code’s supposed prohibition. 
The refusal of re-marriage to widows was 
not practised by the Indian peoples who 
did not come under Brahman influence. 
The question occurs as to whether the 
virulent subjection imposed upon Hindu 
women by the later Brahmanism was in 
any way influenced by the desire to stamp 
out the matriarchate, which still exists 

* See Chapter I. 
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ie parts of India, and was much___ 

spread at the time the Manu Code was 
young than is how the case. 


The convention which dictated the sui¬ 
cide of the Hindu widow still regards her as 
socially dead. She must lead a life of drudgery 
and self-denial, and it is a condition of 
respectability that she shall not re-marry, 
even though her first marriage was never- 
consummated. The habit of marrying infant 
girls to widowers much older than them¬ 
selves inevitably results in many child widows. 
At the 1911 census the widows numbered 17 
per cent of the female population of India, as 
compared with 9 per cent in Europe. The 
widowers of India numbered only 5 per cent 
of the male population, which shows that 
the great majority of widowers re-marry. 
A third of a million widows were, under 15 
years of age, and 28 per cent of them were 
under 40. Amongst Hindus 19 women out 
of every hundred are widowed, amongst 
Muhammadans and Animists the propor¬ 
tions are 15 and 11 per cent respectively. 


Viewing the question of divorce in the 
abstract, it should be repeated that the sexual 
partnership should be terminated when¬ 
ever the desire to retain it fails. It is cruel. 
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to cast the obligation to maim 
fspring of the union upon the individual 
mother. In practice the burden usually 
proves too much for her, and if the father 
is unable or unwilling to assist, either society 
in some form or other, or the family or other 
social group to which she is attached, must 
come to her aid. When society recognises 
that the retention of an unhappy marriage 
bond is so great an evil that some means of 
supporting the offspring must be found out¬ 
side the marriage, it has taken a forward 
step. It has preferred considerations of social 
ethics, happiness and kindness to mere mater¬ 
ialism. The Churches have, in general, taken 
the part of social selfishness in maintaining 
the immutability of marriage. It is not, 
however, as the off-casts of some man who 
would otherwise support them, that we would 
have such women and children maintained by 
society, but by the general mutuality of a 
community which provides for all its mem¬ 
bers. The old mutuality of Indian life and 
the economic solidarity of tribes and families 
still largely preserves the Indian woman 
from bearing the full brunt of her unfor¬ 
tunate legal status. As individualism grows 
she will feel the hardship of her position 
more acutely. 
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. interference of Courts of la\ 
ial relationship can scarcely be other 
than harmful. Were the wife and children 
not economically dependent upon the hus¬ 
band, sexual questions would be greatly 
simplified. No complete solution will be 
discovered under the private property system. 
All that can be done until the social system 
is changed is to ensure that where the mar¬ 
riage is uncongenial the children shall be 
supported from the resources of the com- 
muuity upon an adequate scale, unless their 
father is well-to-do and able to furnish proper 
maintenance for them. The Mothers' Pen¬ 
sions svstem in force in many okthe United 
States'of America is the best makeshift 
vet employed under capitalist individualism. 
The mother being provided with the means 
to keep the home together, in an unobtrusive 
manner, without suffering, at least m their 
grosser forms, such humiliations as frequent 
appearances before Boards of Guardians, 
visits from Relieving Officers and other 
obnoxious features of the British Poor 
Law system. The best system of Mothers 
Pensions in a competitive society will fall 
far short of the security which all enjoy 
in a society of common ownership and 
mutual aid. 
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_aough entirely unequal as bet 
x^cien and women, and, in that respect, to 
be unsparingly condemned, Indian practice 
in regard to divorce has one feature surviving 
from the old communism, which raises it 
high above the laws of modern Europe 
in the scale of ethics. In Europe the adulter¬ 
ous wife is turned adrift, but in India she 
can still claim a bare subsistence from 
her husband, if she remains under his roof. 
She is not legally considered a trespasser in 
his house. The woman out-casted for adult¬ 
ery or other cause is not an outcaste to her 
son, to whom she may go for comfort and 
sustenance. 

On the other hand a wife who with¬ 
draws from her husband’s house, even though 
not adulterous, has no claim to maintenance. 
Even a daughter living apart from her father 
without what the Courts may regard as 
sufficient cause, forfeits her claim to main¬ 
tenance from him. 

If a widow has committed adultery 
at any time before or after her husband’s 
death, unless her husband can be proved 
to have condoned the adultery, she forfeits 
her right in her husband’s estate. If, 
however she has inherited from a husband 
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r as a separate householder and T 
adultery afterwards, she may in most 
of India retain it, the inheritance. 
An adulterous, or even a misbehaving widow 
in a joint family, may have her share with¬ 
drawn by the family. 


British Courts have usually accentuated 
what was harshest towards women in Indian 
law and practice, and in case of doubt have 
generally discriminated against them. Though 
local custom frequently permits it, divorce 
is impossible to orthodox Hindus according 
to the Brahmanic laws. The man has his 
remedy. His wife will be out-casted for 
adultery. Then intercouse between husband 
and wife will cease, and the wife can claim 
only bare maintenance if she remains in 
the house. Adultery for the man simply does 
not exist, provided he does not take the wife 
of another man. 


It is a punishable offence for a wife 
who has not been divorced, to marry another 
man without her husband’s consent; and 
the man she had married may also be punish¬ 
ed. The British Privy Council has decided, 
however, that a man may take, uncondi¬ 
tionally, as many wives and concubines 
as he pleases. Before the Privy Council 
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lis large freedom to Indian husbl 
British lawyers controlling the Porn 
terry Courts had decided that, according 
to Indian law, which British rule had pledged 
itself to uphold, a husband might not take 
a second wife without the consent of the 
first, unless the first suffered from incurable 
disease, or was childless. The Indian 
ecclesiastical law was contradictory and 
confused as interpreted by the various 
commentators. One text seems to infer that 
a second wife could only be taken after the 
death of the first, others set forth various 
grounds on which another wife might be 
taken whilst others provide for an unrestrict¬ 
ed plurality of wives. On the whole, the 
first wife and her children were given pre¬ 
cedence. Mayne thinks that originally the 
wives, other than the first, were regarded 
as handmaids and concubines. It seems 
more probable that customs had varied 
according to the environing conditions. The 
reason why British rule, though strict in 
its insistence upon the accepted British 
view of what constitutes morality in women, 
should have set aside British notions in 
permitting a man to take many wives, is 
not far to seek. The Indians who were 
most frequently accustomed to take several 
wives were precisely the rich and powerful 
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whom Government did not wist_ 

on a matter which did not affect 
the stability and prosperity of its own 
position. 

Whilst British rulers made it law 
throughout India that a husband might 
take as many wives as he pleased, they 
stipulated that he might also divorce his 
wife if he could prove that local custom was 
on the side of his doing so.. A uniform rule 
was thus laid down to empower the husband 
to do as he pleased ; but the wife’s security 
of tenure was left to the chances of local 
custom. It was only insisted that she should 
not be divorced for becoming a Christian. 
Amongst the Khands a man cannot take a 
second wife without the permission of the 
first wife, so long as she remains true to him, 
and the same applies in some Hindu castes. 
The legal right to appeal to such customs 
was, however, snatched away from the wife, 
by British rule; and she was left without 
a voice in her domestic conditions. This 
under the private property system may be 
a very serious handicap. The new wife 
may bear another family of children and thus 
put a serious strain upon the family suste¬ 
nance. Happily common sense and good 
feeling usually triumph over law. In India, . 
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where, monogamy is the ge: 


As the private property system makes 
headway, the rule of the male, because he 
is the property holder and the bread winner 
becomes established ; and the bonds of wed 
lock become more binding upon the woman. 
'This evolution can, in India, be studied in 
process. 

The Animists and the low castes who 
have retained Animist customs, permit di¬ 
vorce of various kinds. Amongst some of 
them the wife has greater freedom than the 
husband. The Nayars, of Travancore and 
Cochin, who are said to have practised 
maternal polyandry in former times, but 
are now monogamous, trace their descent 
and exogamous divisions in the female line. 
Their marriage is simply a free union. It 
involves no legal obligation on either side. 
As the property descends in the female 
line, wherever family communism prevails, 
the mother and her family are able to main¬ 
tain the children, and the woman does not 
occupy that helpless economic dependence 
upon their father, which is customary 
amongst other peoples. British rule has 
looked with disfavour upon the free unions 
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Nayars. Mayne in 
records: 


his 



“ It has been held in Bombay 
that caste customs authorising a wo¬ 
man to abandon her husband and 
marry again without his consent were 
void for immorality. And it was 
doubted whether a custom authoris¬ 
ing her to marry again during the 
life-time of her husband and with his 
consent, would have been valid.... 
Among the Nayars, as is well known, 
the marriage relation involves no ob¬ 
ligation to chastity on the part of 
the woman, and gives no rights to 
the man. But here what the law 
recognises is not a custom to break 
the marriage, but the fact that there 
is no marriage bond at all.” 

The Madras High Court has taken a 
similar view : 

‘‘The relation between a wife and 
her husband is in truth not marriage, 
but concubinage into which the wo¬ 
man enters of her own choice, and is 
at liberty to change when, and as 
often as she pleases. From its very 
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ature it might be inferred as 
^ bable that the woman remained with 
her family, and was visited by the 
man of her choice. Though the wo¬ 
men in Canara do, in some instances, 
live with their husbands ; still there 
is no doubt that they do so of their 
own free will, and that they may at 
any time rejoin their families.” 

To dub the habitual form of marriage 
of any people concubinage is to display an 
exceedingly parochial outlook. 

To encourage the abandonment of the 
free union, the Madras Government in 1896 
passed an Act establishing what it regards 
as a “ valid ” marriage for persons living 
under the custom of mother-kin. A law 
making the father legally responsible for 
his children’s support has been passed in 
the Travancore State. Thus the marriage 
ideals which the world’s more enlightened 
thinkers have long discarded, are being 
thrust by the ruling power upon those who 
have not yet come under the yoke of capi¬ 
talism. 


As to the Muhammadans, though the 
Prophet enjoined a kinder treatment of 
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than he found amongst many peo 
utterances, as given in the Koran, are 
far from aspiring to equality between men 
and women. The Koran permits a plurality 
of wives and great sexual license to men, 
but prescribes harsh punishments for un¬ 
faithful wives. It orders that the inheri¬ 
tance of daughters shall be half that of sons. 
The spirit of its various precepts is aptly 
represented by the following passages: 

“Men are superior to women on 
account of the qualities with which 
God gifted the one above the other 
and on account of the outlay they 
make from their subsistence for them. 
Virtuous women are obedient, care¬ 
ful during their husband's absence.... 
But chide those for whose refrac¬ 
toriness ye have cause to fear; re¬ 
move them into beds apart and 
scourge them ; but if they are obe¬ 
dient to you, then seek not occasion 
against them.” 

The spirit is not unlike that we find in 
the Church of England marriage service ! 
In the Muhammadan marriage of old style, 
which still obtains, the couple are mated 
by their parents and only see each other on 
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idal day, catching their first g lb^ 
each other in a mirror. The protracted 
ceremonies playfully stimulate the ancient 
marriage by capture. The custom is lauded 
as picturesque, but, actually such denial of 
the right of free choice and natural pre¬ 
ference is ari injurious survival. 

The branding of children as illegitimate 
or inferior, because their parents have not 
conformed to the marriage rules of the 
society in which they live, is one of the most 
odious cruelties of which humankind has 
been guilty. There is an added flavour of 
cynical arrogance in the cruelty which con¬ 
demns to a degraded status the offspring of 
unions between men of high caste and women 
of low caste, although social and religious 
convention accepts such unions as per¬ 
missible on the general principle that a man 
may do as he pleases in sexual matters, 
provided he does not. interfere with the 
prerogatives of any other man. The woman 
of low caste is not regarded as the wife of 
a high caste man, but as his concubine. The 
children of the union may not eat with 
their father’s children by high caste women. 
The unjust treatment of illegitimate children 
in Britain predisposes British law givers to a 
harsh interpretation of the Indian law 
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jcf'ing such children in India. In 1851Q I1. j 
^was^ilecided by the dictum of Sir Edward 
tyan, that illegitimate children of Rajputs 
and other high castes, had no right to inherit 
even under will, but possess the mere right 
to maintenance if they are docile. This 
applied to all castes above the Sudras, who 
were contemptuously considered to have 
no marriage of importance in any case. 
Illegitimate sons of Sudras were therefore 
entitled to half a share of their property, 
the legitimate sons taking a whole share. 

If a Brahman, Kshatriya or Vaisya has left 
no legitimate heirs his property must go 
to the King, or if he be a learned Brahman, 
to the learned Brahmans. First, however, 
the bare maintenance of the illegitimate 
children and their mother, if well-behaved, 
must be provided. Indian practice is therein 
ethically superior to that of modem Europe. 
The illegitimate children often serve in the 
father's house till* they marry, when 
the boys may perhaps get a house and a 
few acres of land from the family property, 
if the family is well-to-do. Nevertheless they 
labour under an ineradicable stigma of 
inferiority, imposed by social usage and re¬ 
ligious authority, which even their father 
cannot overcome. Such a stigma has great¬ 
est power amongst people settled on the soil 
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rave no livelihood apart from it 
Ssociations away from the native village. 
The close corporation of the caste can enforce 
the exclusion more rigidly than can the more 
casual associates of a European community. 
Yet in England the illegitimate child and its 
mother are often more outcast and destitute 
than in India. In England they have a 
less regular, and in general a lower status. 
The father there 'frequently attempts' to 
conceal his parenthood, and the only claim 
upon him is for a paltry pittance towards the 
maintenance of the child up to about four¬ 
teen years of age ; a claim which is enforced 
only with great difficulty and which, in the- 
majority of cases, he is able to evade. 

The illegitimate sons of Sudras inherit 
before their daughters, as do legitimate sons 
of all castes. Indeed women are always 
discriminated against in India. Whether 
they be widows, mothers or grandmothers, 
males precede them and they are only per¬ 
mitted a limited life-interest in property 
they inherit from men. Here, as in many 
other cases, the Privy Council, in face of 
conflicting Indian laws, chose that which 
was harshest, and enforced it upon the 
country as a whole. If there are no sons, 
grandsons, adopted or illegitimate sons, the 
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inherits the estate of a sept _ 
lolder, or takes a share in his estate, 
widow remarries she forfeits her in¬ 
heritance in most parts of India. If her 
sons are living with her husband’s brother 
he can claim the estate. 


We have already seen that in Burma the 
great mortality of women between io and 20 
years occurring in other parts of India, does 
not take place ; and the death rate of women 
in relation to that of men is the lowest in 
India. Burma has but recently come under 
British rule. Its indigenous life has been 
less disturbed than that of other provinces, 
except in Rangoon, which is strikingly 
non-Burman. Moreover, Burma has ne¬ 
ver suffered the influence of Brahmanism; 
85.06 per cent of the population is Buddhist. 
There is no caste, no infant marriage, no 
bar to the re-marriage of widows. Only 
one girl in four is married in the age-group 
15 to 20. The only restrictions on marriage 
are to prevent consanguinous unions. The 
Buddhists of Burma regard marriage as a 
purely civil contract, which may be annulled 
by either side ; divorce may be obtained on 
account of incapacity or incompatibility. 
Women have obtained divorce on the ground 
that the husband was too poor, or too idle 
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port the family, or was a cripple,__ 

.. s invalid. Men have obtained it by 
pleading that the wife had no male children, 
that she did not love her husband, that she 
made visists contrary to his wishes. 


The whole status of women is higher 
m Burma than in other parts of India. It 
is also higher than in China. So much is 
this appreciated by Burmese women, that 
in cases of marriage between Burmese and 
Chinese, the daughters claim Burmese citi¬ 
zenship, in order to escape the low status 
of Chinese women, whilst their brothers 
claim to be Chinese, because the Chinese 
are supposed to be the higher race. The 
rate of female literacy, as we have seen 
is higher than in British India. In Burma 
the artisan is more skilled and lives 
more comfortably than is usual in India. 
Potters, blacksmiths, carpenters, cobblers and 
others work in groups. Women take an 
important share in the industries, weaving 
elaborate patterns, and performing many 
of the more difficult and skilled processes 
in other industries. 


The grievous subjection of Indian wo¬ 
men, their condemnation to infant mar¬ 
riage, premature childbearing and complete 




/subjection to their husbands or mas 
its crowning indignity in the purdah 
system; which dictates that they must live 
in seclusion, and hide their faces from the 
world at large. That they should be gene¬ 
rally illiterate, where educational facilities 
are so widely lacking, is but the natural 
outcome of their low status. The purdah 
enhances the difficulty and cost of making 
educational provision for them, a serious 
matter, since education is treated so 
parsimoniously. 

Even if sent to school for a time, the 
little girls who are destined for the seclusion 
of purdah, are taken away from school at 
io or 12 years of age, or even earlier. As 
there are not enough efficient teachers even 
for the schools, the purdah girls in most 
cases receive no further education. Some 
•efforts have been made to carry teaching 
behind the purdah, but a Government report 
observes : 

“ There seems to be a consensus of 
opinion that the results of Zenana 
education are not proportionate to 
the expenditure of public funds. The 
system makes little progress, very 
largely because the house to house 
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sits, favoured by the women thi 
selves and their relatives, are not 

conducive to economy of effort. 

it deserves little or no consideration 
as a claimant on public funds. It 
may be left to private agencies to 
develop the experiment, or leave it 
alone.” 

Even where instruction is continued 
in the Zenana, the fact that girls and women 
are regarded as creatures set apart from the 
world, beings who "can do nothing by them¬ 
selves,” militates against their receiving the 
education now thought to be due to their 
Western sisters. 

The purdah system casts its shadow 
over both pupil and teacher : “ The 

educated woman is in any case lonely, 
and if she is in Purdah away from her 
family, the loneliness must be beyond 
description; yet if she is out of Purdah 
she often loses the respect that is 
necessary to win scholars.” 

The proportion of women under instruc¬ 
tion is growing steadily, but it is still very 
tiny. In 1891 the total number of girls 
under instruction was only 338,687. In 1921 
it had risen to 1,418,422. 
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is desirable that boys and girls sh 
_ educated together at all stages. Whilst 
the number of girls attending mixed schools 
is growing, the proportion is not, however, 
keeping pace with the growth of female educa¬ 
tion. In 1916-17 41.4 per cent of the school¬ 
girls were educated with boys; but in 
1921-22 the proportion had fallen to 37.7. 
That is to be regretted. Public spirited 
persons should institute a great campaign to 
get the girls into the general schools with 
their brothers. 


Census statistics show that the dif¬ 
fusion of education amongst women varies 
inversely with the purdah system. Where 
women are most secluded they are most il¬ 
literate. Moreover it is important to notice, 
that whilst the peoples who trace descent in 
the female line, instead of in the male, are 
held to belong to a backward state of civilisa¬ 
tion ; yet the higher social position which 
women hold under the matriarchate has 
resulted in greater educational opportunities 
being accorded to them. Thus Burma, where 
there is no seclusion of women, and where 
marriage is comparatively late, shares with 
the little State of Cochin the highest pro¬ 
portion of women who can read and write. 
Next to Cochin comes the Indian State of 
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jlcore. In both these States wo^ a 
" about with a fair amount of freedom, 
and many castes recognise matrilinear 
descent. In the province of Madras, where 
many people live under motherkin, a 
majority of the girls under instruction are 
already taught with the boys, and this is the 
case in Burma with two-thirds of the school 
girls and all who have reached the collegiate 
stage ; there were only fifty of the latter 
in 1921-2. In that year there were only 
961 women students in the collegiate stage 
in the whole of India. All but 294 of these 
women were studying in separate institutions 
for women. In the west coast division of 
Madras, where matrilinear descent chiefly 
prevails, there is one literate female to three 
male literates, whilst in Madras Presidency 
as a whole there is only one literate woman 
to ten literate men. The Kliasis of Assam 
are an aboriginal tribe of Animists, who have 
made considerable advance in civilisation. 
13,772 of their children attend 476 schools, 
76 of which are run by their own people. 
Co-education is the rule in these schools, 
for the Khasis, following the matriarchal 
system, have no prejudices against it. 


The woman who is secluded in the purdah 
is told that her freedom is circumscribed 
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she is regarded as sac 
wherever women have occupied the 
superior position there has been no question 
of secluding them. The origin of the sec¬ 
lusion of women is their enslavement as 
chattels, to be herded together in the keep¬ 
ing of the tribe or the chief strong enough 
to hold them, and to be taken from him by 
whoever might prove the stronger. 

As India moves onward in enlightenment 
her women will obtain their emancipation. 
In vain will the Churches proclaim 
women helpless, and demand of them sub¬ 
mission. The women will answer, like their 
brothers, that self-government is better than 
good government. 
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VI. 


BRITISH MADE LAND TENURES. 



Before the coming of the English, land¬ 
lordism in the modern sense was unknown 
in India. Where, under native rule, some 
conqueror had seized land which he did not 
cultivate, he held it in a feudal sense, making 
himself its over-lord and exacting tribute 
from the cultivators. The peasants still 
had the privilege of using the land ; it was 
theirs, save for the tribute they might have 
to pay, in produce or in service. Sometimes 
the over-lord himself paid tribute to a 
superior over-lord or king. Sometimes the 
peasantry were fortunate enough to know no 
overlord. The over-lords were the arms- 
bearing class; they did not cultivate or 
assume responsibility for cultivation. They 
did not wish to dispossess the peasants ; but 
desired, them to remain as a source of 
wealth. 


The Moghal Emperors, whose rule pre¬ 
ceded the British, did not recognise such 
hereditary over-lordship which could only 
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here the Moghal power did not ex! 

_.as growing weak. The Moghal n 
made grants of the revenue from certain 
districts to their favourites ; but these grants 
were not hereditary, and were revokable at 
any time. They also employed revenue 
collectors, giving them a share of the 
collection for their pains. 

het it not be thought that the rule, 
either of the Moghal Emperors and their 
hordes of military hangers-on, or of the native 
princes, was a light and pleasant one. It 
was too often cruel and rapacious in the 
extreme. It extorted from the toiling pro¬ 
ducers the most it could wring from them. 
Yet, whilst it might take from the cultivators 
all they had at the time of the collection, 
and even more than the leases permitted, 
it did not despoil them of their land, even 
though they failed of the sum which the 
leases dictated. Moreover, though the pre- 
British rulers were apt to lay waste the vil¬ 
lage lands when they went to war with each 
other, they usually left the villagers to 
manage their own affairs as ' they chose. 

The early British administrators were 
not thus forbearing. They set themselves 
to destroy the ancient system of land tenure 
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swept away the rights of 
ivators. 



Certain territories were handed over to 
great landlords free of all revenue. Such 
grants were either made on the score of an¬ 
cient right, or for services rendered to the 
British administration. Thus, in i860, Earl 
Canning, the Viceroy, was pleased to be¬ 
stow on the Rajah of Nabha, because of the 
“loyalty" to Britain of the Rajah and his 
ancestors, lands, including forty-seven vil¬ 
lages, with a yearly revenue of Rs. 47,525. 
In return for this land the Viceroy was to 
receive Rs. 9,50,500. Therefore the transac¬ 
tion was what in ordinary parlance is called 
not a gift, but a sale. Conquest knows 
no justice. It would be platitudinous, there¬ 
fore, to indicate the tragical, gross absurdity 
involved in the conqueror making grants of 
the conquered territory to those of its na¬ 
tives who have assisted in the subjection 
of their countrymen. From such sordid 
bargains has resulted a dual exploitation of 
the actual cultivators of the soil, the imperial 
Government being ever ready to reinforce 
the authority of the native rulers and land¬ 
lords, should the toiling producers develop 
a spirit of independence. 



'ther territories were granted i 
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^ ^ revei me, which, owing to 
tIie continual depreciation of money values, 
meant a falling revenue, as is shown by 
reference to the actual revenues now paid in 
respect both of such "permanently settled” 
territories and those which are called ‘'tem¬ 
porarily settled,” because they are subject 
to re-adjustments of the revenue rates. In 
1906 there were 122,000,000 acres of per¬ 
manently settled land yielding in revenue 
four and a half crores of rupees, and 
203,000,000 acres of temporarily settled 
land yielding a revenue of 14J crores of 
rupees. 

Throughout India there was much job¬ 
bery in the sale of so-called waste lands to 
European tea and coffee planters. Prices 
ranged from 6d. to 2/- an acre. Purchasers 
were often allowed to take possession on 
payment of a small fraction of the purchase 
price. Some of these lands were by no 
means waste, but had been reserved for 
grazing or firewood. Some contained a long- 
established population of humble cultivator’s, 
whose tillage and existence were ignored. 
In some cases such grave abuses came 
to light, that the grants of land were 
revised. 
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hd Cornwallis, who became Gover 
of India in 1786, and whose train¬ 
ing was wholly that of a soldier,* entirely 
changed the land system of Bengal, where 
his jurisdiction operated, and created 
landlordism there on the modern capita¬ 
list model. It has been sometimes said 
that he acted in ignorance of Indian cus¬ 
toms, and that warfare and the rapacity 
of Moghal and native conquerors had more 
or less broken down the village communi¬ 
ties and obliterated the rights of the cul¬ 
tivators. To some extent this may have 
been true, though, but for the coming of 
conquerors from the West, there is every 
probability that the cultivators would in 
time have re-established their old insti¬ 
tutions. Cornwalls, however, acted not in 
ignorance, but of deliberate purpose. He 
made, it is true, provision for securing to 
the peasants some continuity of land tenure, 
but these provisions were largely ignored 
by his official successors. The facts have 
been placed beyond a shadow of doubt 


* He was educated at Eton and the Military Aca¬ 
demy of Turin and served in the Thirty Years’ War and 
the War with America. 
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researches of Sir George Campl 
ne time Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, who spent years in 
dealing officially and judicially with land 
tenures in Bengal, and had access to all 
the official documents. 

The East India Company, when it 
obtained control of Bengal, took over the 
revenue collectors employed by the Moghal 
rulers, allowing these Zamindars, as they 
were called, to retain, as before, one-eleventh 
of the money collected. Lord Cornwallis, 
in the Regulations of 1793 deli¬ 
berately made these collectors proprietors 
of the territory from which they had 
collected revenue. The Zamindars were now 
given in perpetuity the right to collect 
such revenue, and authorised to retain any¬ 
thing they could secure from the cultivators 
over and above that which they engaged 
to pay to the Government. Any increase 
in the rent roll; through enhanced rents, 
improved crops, bringing waste land under 
cultivation, and the consequent .setting up 

* “The Tenure of Land in India.” by Sir George 

Cambell, K.C.S.I. M.P., forming a chapter in Systems 
of Land Tenure in Various Countries, edited by G- J. W. 
Probyn, published for the Cobden Club in 1870, and 
republished at the request of Mr. Gladstone in 1881. 
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tenancies, was to belong to ttJM-J 
NZasfilndars. 

Sub-collectors of revenue under the 
Zamindars and the actual cultivators of the 
soil, were also to be assured their old pri¬ 
vileges, provided these had been held for 
twelve years. At first, it was decreed that a 
cultivator who had held land for twelve 
years should be entitled to hold his land for 
ever on payment of the same tax as before. 
All extra cesses and exactions were to be 
abolished; the Zamindars were to declare 
in writing the established rate payable by 
each cultivator. In case of dispute the 
matter was to be settled by the Civil Court 
of the district. No cultivator who paid 
the rate was to be liable to eviction. 
Registrars and accountants were to be 
maintained to safeguard the rights of the 
cultivators. They were to register all 
holdings, transfers, rent rolls and payments, 
and to file particulars of the land tenures 
every five years. 

These provisions for safeguarding the 
cultivators were soon largely set aside. The 
village registrars were abolished, the ac¬ 
countants were not permitted to function 
as intended. It was soon decided that the 
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rate could be raised as the laud roL _ 
_ In respect of rights, the cultivators 
were divided into three classes: those who 
could prove that their rent had not been 
changed for twenty years, those who could 
prove twelve years’ occupancy, and others 
unable to furnish proofs. Few peasants 
could prove anything. Written docu¬ 
ments they had not, nor could they afford 
the high Court fees, which were ruinous 
even to the Zamindars. Their case simply 
went unheard. The officials did with the 
peasants whatever seemed most convenient, 
having only the Government and the 
Zamindars to consider. 

The Cornwallis regulations of 1793 made 
property in land freely transferable by sale. 
British administrators also gave the cre¬ 
ditor summary power to sell the landed 
rights of his debtor in satisfaction of debts 
of any kind. Failing payment of revenue 
° n the appointed day, the Government 
officials proceeded, with complete ruthless¬ 
ness, to put the land up to auction, and to 
knock it down to the highest bidder. In 
the first years after the settlement such 
sales were continually taking place, and an 
encumbered estates Court sat permanently 
in every district. In two years in one 
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the Court waiting list 

. Whilst the old revenue 
lised to the position of landowners, 

the administrative duties, which in some 

cases they were expected to perform, came 
to be undertaken either by the Govern¬ 

ment at the ultimate cost of the producers, 
or by the villagers themselves. 

The so-called indigo planters of Bengal, 
who were mostly Europeans, acquired owner¬ 
ship of land, then let it out in small parcels 
to peasant cultivators, from whom they 
brought the plants. The landowners soon 
took advantage of the power to raise rents. 
The price of indigo was rising and the pea¬ 
sants increased their prices, whereupon the 
landlords doubled and quadrupled the rents. 
The peasants refused to pay, and the land¬ 
lords went to Court to secure the coercion 
of the peasants. They found the Chief 
Justice, Sir Barnes Peacock, wholly plia¬ 
ble; he declared that every extra penny 
made by the cultivators out of their produce 
could be taken from them in rent. The 
peasants had but one remedy—refusal ta 
supply indigo and that remedy they took. 
The case was taken to the High Court,, 
where it was decided that the rent could 
only be increased proportionately, as the 
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of the produce increased. Thuo a 
— °f the enhanced price was (ostensibly 
at least) left to the cultivator. 


The most important feature of the 
decision was, however, that the peasant 
tenants could not be forced by law to 
cultivate indigo if they chose to abstain. 
Nevertheless affairs went so badly with the 
peasants of Bengal that an amended 
Tenancy Act had to be passed in 1898. As 
a result it was stated some years later that 
m certain districts as high a proportion 
as 87 per cent of the peasant land holders 
had acquired occupancy rights at fixed rates. 
The produce of the peasants was necessary 
to furnish revenue. Therefore there was a 
limit, though a very low -one, to the hard¬ 
ships which could be heaped upon them. 


In Bihar, which was then regarded as a 
province of Bengal, great landlords were 
permitted to hold undivided estates under 
primogeniture, and to exercise semi-regal 
power. To the Bihar peasants no rights 
whatever were assured; the Bengal laws 
I 793 ^d 1859 were not applied in their 
case. This was not wholly due to Govern- 
ment tenderness towards the great Indian 
landlords; the British indigo planting 
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ies were still more favoured clainq^^ 
ricial consideration; and they desired 
the peasants should have no rights. 
The practice of the companies was to secure 
land leases from the Zamindars, and then 
to sub-let it to whatever cultivators would 
pay the highest rent, on condition that they 
should either supply a certain proportion 
of indigo, or surrender a certain 
proportion of land to the company. The 
surrendered land was sown by hired labour, 
or under contract. Perhaps because the 
plant required a rotation of crops, the land 
held by the cultivators and the company 
was constantly shifted, so that even had 
the Bengal protective legislation been 
applied, the tenants could acquire no 
occupancy rights. The planters were for 
long placed above the ordinary law of the 
country, and so miserable was the plight of 
the cultivators, that Sir Ashley Eden, when 
Bieut.-Governor of Bengal, found it neces¬ 
sary to appoint a commission of inquiry. 


In Orissa the tenants were in practice 
deprived of rights and put under hereditary 
collectors of revenue, who were virtually 
made owners of the soil, having the right 
of a lease from the Government, renew¬ 
able at periods of thirty years. 
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aboriginal tribes living in the __ 

of Bengal, who had never come under 
the sway of any ruler, were handed over to 
Zamindars, generally on condition that the 
Zamindars would keep watch and ward in 
the passes by which the tribes descended 
to the plains. When the British them¬ 
selves finally took possession of the passes 
and brought the tribes under subjection, 
so that their labour could be regularly 
exploited with the thoroughness of Wes¬ 
tern methods of extortion, the Zamindars 
were thus in possession of British titles 
to a share in the plunder. These titles 
were either confirmed, or compensation was 
given. The toiling tribesmen thus support¬ 
ed a double load of parasites. 


In a part of the Madras Presidency 
the great Zamindars were made landlords, 
as had been done in Bengal. A pledge to 
follow the same principle in Oude was given 
by the British Government, but differences 
of opinion amongst the ruling officials de¬ 
layed a permanent settlement there, short 
leases being granted to various claimants, 
■without any minute investigation of rights. 
Much jobbery arose. Six George Campbell 
records :— 
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"Wherever there was any apj 
ance of rights, they were ruthlessly" 
sold when the revenue fell into ar¬ 
rears, and great abuses resulted, to 
the profit of our subordinate officials 
and their confederates, who acquired 
most of the land which they brought 
to sale. A special commission 
subsequently inquired into, and 
partially redressed, these abuses.” 


In 1882 Regulation VII was issued as a 
basis of future land settlement for Northern 
India. Here again landlords were created. 
They were not absolute owners, the Go¬ 
vernment granting the land to them on 
long leases; but practically they were owners 
for they had the right of renewing the 
lease, at a revaluation, at the end of the 
term. The right to such Government leas¬ 
es could be sold or transferred by the owner. 
As usual it was announced that the cul¬ 
tivators’ rights would be safeguarded; but 
Government officials were given power to 
settle the land on whom they chose. Where 
they found two sorts of revenue drawers 
subsisting upon the same piece of land, 
or rather upon its cultivators, they could 
confirm the right of both parasites, or pen¬ 
sion off one of the claimants, leaving the 
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tij in possession. The cultivators 
divided into two classes: first the old 
settled raiyots, who were to have right of 
occupancy, so long as they paid what was 
regarded as a fair rent; secondly the others, 
who had no such rights. The officials de¬ 
termined as they thought fit who should 
have protection and who not. 

It was a definite rule that the cultivators 
of the soil should not be treated as owners, 
with whom the Government could settle 
directly. If no other proprietor than the 
actual cultivator could be found, a new pro¬ 
prietor was created. Where a strong council 
of village elders, or a village headman 
existed, the Government in some few cases 
came to a settlement with such repre¬ 
sentatives. Every village in the North West 
Provinces was dealt with as the property 
of some person, or family, except in those 
rarer cases where the village was treated 
as a whole. 


The Courts were open to those who 
were aggrieved, but since documentary 
evidence did not exist, it was tradition that 
was usually to be investigated, and where 
the peasants were unable to put their case, 
it was always the British official who 
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itely decided. The peasants did not < 
how they were being dealt with : the 
settlement officers parcelled them out as 
they chose, either as hereditary occupancy 
raiyots, or mere tenants at will. 

The Government revenue was fixed at 
two-thirds of the current rate, paid by the 
cultivator the proprietor to have the re¬ 
maining third and any future increase which 
might accrue during the term of the lease. 

In the Punjab the same general prin¬ 
ciples were followed as in the North West 
Provinces. In the Punjab, however, the 
village communities were strong, and as, 
at the period, the settlement officials were 
inclined to distrust the great Indian pro¬ 
prietors, the village communities were 
frequently recognised as responsible for the 
land of their village, the revenue being paid 
by the council of elders. In the result the 
village revenue was promptly paid, which 
was a statisfaction to the Government. Thus 
the villagers did not suffer from the sale of 
property in default of revenue, which had 
been so frequent among the private holders. 
Moreover, it was decided that in the Punjab, 
landed property should not be subject to 
summary sale in satisfaction of simple debts, 
16 
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| lp had been in other provinces. It si_ 

5 hly: be thus sold after consideration of the 
'circumstances by higher authorities. In the 
case of the sale of individual rights, the other 
members of the same village community 
were given the right to purchase before other 
applicants. 

These concessions to established custom 
were partly made, let us hope, from realisa¬ 
tion of the cruelty and unwisdom of crushing 
the institutions of the people, partly because 
the Punjabees are a warlike race, and at the 
time of the settlement, had but lately and 
with difficulty been brought under subjec¬ 
tion. The village communities, which a few 
years previously had been regarded by 
British policy as harmful institutions, were 
thus permitted to exist, though their old 
autonomous self-management was no more. 

In Bombay and part of Madras a new 
system was adopted; one that the ruling 
British officialdom had hitherto declared 
impossible ; namely that of dealing direct 
with the individual cultivators, and making 
them Government tenants without any 
intervening landlords or middlemen. The 
British officials in Madras had all along been 
in conflict with the Zamindar revenue 
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D'fs and were glad to depose 
fetors as soon as the orders of higher 
authorities to follow the Bengal system were 
relaxed. 


Village communities existed in Madras 
and Bombay, and it is admitted that in 
some parts at least they were as complete 
as those of the Punjab. Their existence was, 
indeed, probably much more general than 
the Madras officialdom was willing to admit, 
for it had arrogantly decided that "village 
communities were unjust and inexpedient." 
Therefore these communities which had been 
accustomed to manage their affairs jointly, 
and to pay jointly the revenue demanded 
of them, were forcibly destroyed. 


We have it on the authority of Sir 
George Campbell, who was not a man to foul 
the official nest without reason, but rather 
to underrate the evils which he temperately 
mentioned, that:— 


"by the force of the Government, 
the communities were generally dis¬ 
solved into the individual units, each 
man being separately assessed for the 
land which he held, although in some 
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instances the villages maintained ... 
system in spite of the Government.* 


Sir George Campbell adds 


“ The most curious proof that the 
villages do not necessarily prefer the 
separate to the joint system is found 
in the fact, published in some of the 
official papers of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, that in that country villages 
were found which for half a century 
had submitted to the farce of a Govern¬ 
ment assessment of each individual, 
but had year by year lumped the 
individual assessments together, and 
redivided the total in their own way 
among the members of the 
community." 


The Government made harsher terms 
in dealing with the poor cultivators, than 
with those it had allowed to become land¬ 
lords. The Zamindars had been freed from 
the payment of revenue upon waste lands 
brought under cultivation after the settle¬ 
ment. Under the raiyotwari system of Madras 
and Bombay, the Government arranged 


* ‘‘The Tenure of Land in India,” 
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raw revenue from each new 
fated. In Madras the rate was so high, 
and the cultivators were plunged by it into 
such abject famine, that it was found neces¬ 
sary to reduce it, in order that the peasants 
might continue to live and produce. As a 
matter of fact much of the best land had gone 
out of cultivation and ceased to produce 
revenue, because it was too highly assessed. 

In Bombay the raiyotwari settlement 
was again adopted, but subsequently the 
land was re-parcelled in plots of ten or twelve 
acres or more, within which there were 
frequently the holdings of several cultivators, 
who were jointly assessed for the revenue. 
Thus small-scale communities were created, 
not as they had grown up historically, or 
by the will of their members, but purely as 
the officials wished. Rulers have indeed been 
wont to treat as chattels the human brothers 
who fell under their sway! 

The rent fixed for the Bombay cultivator 
was at first comparatively low. The 
American War afterwards drove up the price 
of cotton, and the Bombay peasant culti¬ 
vators thereby prospered. At the subsequent 
thirty years’ settlements, however, Govern¬ 
ment greatly increased the rent. Cotton 
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vere now falling and the cost of In 
led high. To escape the vengeance 
of the tax collector the raiyots were obliged 
to resort to money lenders, and thereafter 
were seldom freed from their clutches. In¬ 
terest was added to interest till the cultiva¬ 
tor’s land was seized for debt, according to 
the law which the British had made. Finally 
in their despair, the unfortunate peasants 
of the Deccan broke forth into rioting. They 
were, of course, repressed by the iron heel 
of militarism, and masses of them were 
massacred, but their martyrdom led to the 
setting up of a commission of inquiry, and 
some mitigation of capitalist political 
economy was secured in the Deccan 
Agriculturalists’ Relief Act. 

In Assam also the raiyotwari system was 
adopted. 

In dude the peasants were utterly sac¬ 
rificed, to secure the allegiance to British 
rule of the Zamindars, who had fought against 
it during the Mutiny. Oude had been taken 
from the Nawab in 1856, on the plea that 
he could not control the predatory Zamindars 
or Talookdars, who were constantly raising 
warfare against him and each other, laying 
waste the country and plundering the 
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Some of the Talookdars belo: 

_ ies which had been in the ascendant 

in Oude for many generations; some were 
modern upstarts, who had come from other 
parts, as contractors or revenue collectors; 
some had climbed up in the service of the 
East India Company, to the disadvantage 
of their countrymen; some were but 
fighting robbers. Sir George Campbell 
says :— 

“ When I was Magistrate of a 
British border district, I had repeated 
remonstrances, through the British 
Resident, regarding the atrocities of 
a man who was represented as a 
common robber and dacoit of the 
vilest description, sheltered by Bri¬ 
tish subjects; and after some blood 
had been spilt in an attempt of my 
police to capture him, I was quietly 
told that I need not trouble myself 
any longer, as he had made terms 
with his Government, and was 
installed as a Talookdar.” 

Thus the native government made peace 
with a dangerous robber, at the expense of 
the toiling cultivators, on whom he was given 
the title to live. The British Government 


soon to follow precisely the same cour: 
larger scale. 


When Oude was first annexed, the Bri¬ 
tish administration was animated by the 
desire of subduing the troublesome Talook- 
dars, and especially of eliminating those 
whose title to exploit had been acquired 
too recently to be regarded as respectable. 
Orders were given that in establishing 
the land tenures, the village communities 
should be primarily dealt with and the 
claims of the Talookdars only admitted 
where they could support them by legal 
proof. After the Mutiny there was an 
immediate change of policy. The Talookdars 
of Oude had joined in the fight against the 
British and had taken part in the siege of 
the British Residency. The Government 
held that dangerous enemies must be placat¬ 
ed and that the allegiance of the robber 
lords must be won at all costs. To sweep 
away the engagements entered into with 
village communities and small landowners, 
the Government announced its immediate 
confiscation of all the lands of Oude. At the 
same time it informed the Talookdars that 
if they would submit themselves to the 
British power, the lands they held before 
the original annexation would be re-granted 
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in. The rights of the peasants 
away. A few descendants of th 



proprietors and dominant families were al¬ 
lowed the right of occupancy at rates slightly 
below the full rack rents of the day. The 
others had no protection whatsoever; their 
rents could be raised and they could be 
evicted as the Talookdars might choose. 
The Talookdars were taken under the special 
protection of the British authorities, who 
bolstered up their position by lending them 
money and safeguarding them from legal 
process. The Talookdars took full advantage 
of their power to raise rents, and served 
eviction notices by the thousand upon the 
peasants. 

The Central Provinces, part of which 
came under British rule later than other dis¬ 
tricts, was also formed in part from territor¬ 
ies taken from other provinces. Thus it was 
that British officials found the various systems 
of land tenure created by their predeces¬ 
sors meeting in one province. They decided 
that uniformity must prevail throughout the 
Central Provinces, and created for that ter¬ 
ritory an amalgam of various British-made 
systems. They established proprietors of 
lands of moderate extent. To peasants 
able to prove ancient right to their land, they 


for a term of years, or 
at “fair” rents. Certain persons, usually 
those who had been collectors of revenue, 
were made proprietors of villages, with the 
right to collect rents, and to keep for them¬ 
selves the difference between rent and re¬ 
venue. The rents of tenants not recognised 
as protected by ancient right, they could 
raise as much as they chose, and they could 
keep the entire rent from lands not hither¬ 
to cultivated. The bribery may well be 
imagined which took place in order to obtain 
such titles of exploitation, in a country where 
documents were lacking, and where, in many 
cases, (notably in the districts severed 
from Bombay and Madras) proprietors were 
being created deliberately where none had 
been. 
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AND POVERTY. 


Whether the British Administration has 
placed a heavier burden of taxes upon the 
Indian cultivator than did previous rulers 
is a subject often debated. There is, how¬ 
ever, no doubt that since governments grew 
powerful, each one has drawn from the 
cultivators as much as it could get without 
undermining its own position. 

In early times, in India as elsewhere, 
the power of the rulers arose little by little. 
It was at first extremely limited. The Chief 
was at first granted merely a single share of 
the common produce. Then a somewhat 
larger share than the other members of the 
community. Gradually he came to draw 
a share of the share of every cultivator. 
Henceforward his power and possessions grew, 
and with them his appetite for bringing larger 
territories under his sway. 
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George Campbell, in reviewing 
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dndiian situation, as it existed in his time, 
naively remarked ; 

"To our ideas there is a wide gulf 
between a robber and a landlord, 
but not so in native view. It is 
wonderful how much, in times such 
as those of the last century, the rob¬ 
ber, the Rajah, and the Zamindar 
run into one another.” 

The fact is that in all countries the 
ruling families acquired their territories by 
the same method—armed robbery. The 
Indian chiefs, like Sivaji and Ranjit Singh, 
built up their dominions by conquest, just 
as did the great lords of Europe, except 
when their lands were received as a gift 
from some more powerful robber ruler, 
whom they assisted. All the empires of the 
world have been built up by armed 
robbery on a large scale. 

Rulership became more rapacious in its 
demands upon the cultivators when the 
Muhammadan - conquerors displaced the 
native rulers. This was because Makammadan 
rule was more centralised and powerful, 
and therefore both more expensive and more 
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of extorting revenue. In its or_ 
Mmjkmmadanism was a reform movement. 

ts founders were animated by ethical 
conceptions; but an alien military rule is 
inevitably expensive ; and whatever may be 
said for their forerunners, the later 
Muhammadan Emperors were simply rulers, 
like any others. The Moghal rulers, who 
preceded the British, had added greatly to 
the parasitic burden upon the producers and 
established a host of middlemen revenue 
collectors. A graphic account of their 
extortionate methods has been preserved in 
the memoirs of Francois Bernier, a French 
physician who travelled in India and 
practised medicine there between 1656 and 
1668 A.D.* During Bernier’s time the sons of 
the old Shah Jehan waged war with each 
other to secure the succession. Bernier was 
himself brought into close contact with the 
miseries of this warfare and the injustices 
which it inflicted upon the peasantry. He 
happened, when travelling, to fall in with the 
ill-fated Dara, Shah Jehan’s eldest son, who 
was fleeing from the troops of his victorious 
brother Aurangzebe. Being without medical 
attendance, Dara compelled Bernier to 
a ccompany his flight y but. when the oxen 

* “Travels in the Moghul Empire” by Francois 
Bernier, M.D., of the Faculty of Montpellier. 
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the carriage of the physician 
abandoned him. 


Bernier declared that even the emperor 
had no means of controlling the revenue col¬ 
lectors except in provinces near the capi¬ 
tal. Their tyranny he described as: 

“ often so excessive as to deprive 
the peasants and the artisans of the 
necessaries of life and leave them 
to die of misery and exhaustion—-a 
tyranny owing to which these people 
either have no children at all, or have 
them only to endure the agonies of 
starvation, and to die at a tender 
age—a tyranny in fine, that drives 
the cultivator of the soil from his 
wretched home to some neighbouring 
State, in hopes of finding a milder 
treatment, or to the army, where he 
becomes the servant of some trooper. 
As the ground is seldom tilled other¬ 
wise than by compulsion, and as 
no person is found able and willing 
to repair ditches and canals for the 
conveyance of water, it happens that 
the whole country is badly cultivated, 
and a great part rendered unproduc¬ 
tive for the want of irrigation.” 
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iy great irrigation works are ex? 
, wnr<in were carried out at the time of the 
Moghal Emperors. Bernier saw the Moghal 
rule when it had passed its zenith. He 
describes the hordes of expensive military 
commanders the “ Omrahs ” and their 
subordinates, appointed and deposed at the 
caprice of the ruler, the extravagance of the 
imperial household, with its hundreds of 
elephants, thousands of horses and mules, 
its tremendous company of servants, nu¬ 
merous wives, and vast consumption of 
cloth, of gold, brocades, silks, embroideries, 
perfumes and precious stones. The Go¬ 
vernors of provinces and other farmers of 
revenue, any of whom the emperor might 
dismiss at any moment, made what they 
could out of the people during what was all 
too likely to prove their own short reign of 
power. Governments of provinces were 
either openly sold, or granted in exchange for 
gifts to the sovereign. The purchase money, 
borrowed at a ruinous rate of interest, had 
to be recovered by the exploitation of pea¬ 
sants and artisans. Valuable presents must 
also be made yearly to persons of interest at 
Court, in order to insure retention of the 
governorship. Both artists and artisans were 
miserably paid. They were forced to work 
for the military lords. 


and compelled to 
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r anything they chose to pay, by 
w* 1 -jliv! cudgel, or the long whip, the Korrah, 
which the Omrahs kept hanging at their 
gates. The merchants who in their turn, 
were rapacious towards the producers, feared 
to indulge in any display of wealth, or even 
to live with an appearance of comfort be- 
cause they were always in imminent danger 
of being robbed by one of the military lords. 
Even to be protected by one of these great 
ones entailed the payment of continual 
tribute to him. According to Bernier tlieie 
was no justice in the Courts, the yerdict going 
to whoever could provide the highest bribe. 
The poor, who could give no bribes, were 
apt to be dismissed with the injunction to 
settle their quarrels out of Court, or with 
hard blows on the soles of the feet. 


The Italian traveller, Pietro del Valle, 
who wrote in 1623 gave a more favourable 
account of. the Courts of Justice . 


“ The King does not prosecute 
his subjects with false accusations, 
nor deprive them of anything when 
he sees them live splendidly and with 
the appearance of riches (as is done 
in other Muhammadan countries.)” 
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ie sting is in the tail of that sente 
/ery fact that del Valle gave sue! 
trance indicates the tendency of the 
period. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
is a reminder that such noble practices were 
not confined to Muhammadan countries. 
Bernier is careful to say that the Indian 
Revenue collectors were not so bad as those 
of Persia, where the Governors and farmers 
of revenue were described as "men who 
extract oil out of sand.” “ No income 
appears adequate to maintain them,” he 
added, " with their crowds of harpies, 
women, children and slaves.” 

So precarious did the life of the crafts¬ 
man seem to him that Bernier thought : 

" The arts of the Indies would long 
have lost their beauty and delicacy, 
if the Monarch and principal Omrahs 
did not keep in their pay a number of 
artists, who work in their houses, 
teach the children, and are stimulated 
to exertion by the hope of reward 
and fear of the Korrah.” 

This, and other such accounts by eye¬ 
witnesses of the period, suffice to show that 
they who urge that British rule has not been 

17 
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rapacious than that which precel 
making no exalted boast. Bernier, 
in his attendance on notabilities at Court, 
no doubt saw more of the territories adjacent 
to the seats of government and bleeding 
under their extortion, than of districts which 
were comparatively unmolested. 

The testimony of Anquetil du Peron, 
who travelled in India in 1758, is interest¬ 
ing : 

.When I entered the country 

of the Marathas, I thought myself 
in the midst of the simplicity and 
happiness of the golden age, where 
nature was yet unchanged, and war 
and misery were unknown. The 
people were cheerful, vigorous and 
in high health, and unbounded hos¬ 
pitality was a universal virtue; every 
door was open, and friends, neigh¬ 
bours and strangers were alike 
welcome to whatever they found.” 

Mr. Arnold hup ton* believes that the 
Moghal rulers were able to draw a higher 
revenue than that imposed at present, with 
less hardship to the cultivators. He thinks 

* “Happy India.” 
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_ Moghal times each cultivator 
iabiy had three times as much laud as 
at present, and that by using strong and 
well-fed oxen, he could produce three times 
the present crop. Therefore he could sup¬ 
ply half his crop to the revenue collector, 
and yet be better off than he would be to¬ 
day, giving only one-tenth of his crop to 
pay the tax. Mr. bupton also suggests, 
with good reason, that the climate of India 
was not so dry as now, so that crop failures 
were then less frequent. Money is a diffi¬ 
cult guage, because the value of money is 
•changeable ; but the rise in the demands 
made by the State prior to British rule could 
be accurately measured, because the revenue 
paid to the" Government was a proportion 
of the actual crop. In recorded pre-British 
times this proportion grew from one-tenth 
to one-eighth of the crop, to a fourth, a third, 
two-fifths, or even a full half. The tax varied 
in Moghal times according to the district, 
the kind of crop, and the mode of cultivation, 
whether it was by artificial irrigation created 
by the cultivator, and so on. 


Sometimes the amount of the crop was 
estimated from the standing corn, more 
generally the Government share was taken 
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Already prior to British rule the Govern¬ 
ment share of the crop had in some districts 
been commuted to money payments. The 
British made money payments universal. 
They also abolished the system of paying 
a proportion of the value of the crop, and 
fixed a definite yearly payment, irrespective 
of what the actual crop might be, and under 
what weather conditions it might have been 
grown. 

The money payment was in itself a 
supreme evil to the cultivator. It meant 
the growing up of an army of traders to 
whom the cultivators must sell their crops. 
Even were their profit strictly moderate, 
these traders must necessarily live upon the 
cultivators. They must give the peasant 
less for his grain, when he sells it to pay the 
tax in a good year, than he will have to pay 
for grain to keep his family and his cattle 
in next year’s famine. 

The introduction of money payments 
to the State was the thin end of the wedge, 
which must eventually break down the old 
village economy of mutual service, and make 
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hreshing. The grain only was 
'-'Cultivators keeping the straw. 
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pillagers mote and more largely su\ 

_ revailing market values. Wherever tire 
'producers substitute purchase by coin of 
the realm for mutual service, they are worsted 
by being brought to the necessity of sup¬ 
plying even each other with their services 
at a price which harmonises with that of 
machine production. When they work for 
each other through the medium of traders, 
they must not only support themselves; 
but in every transaction must contribute 
their quota towards the support of a non¬ 
producing trader class, which lives at a 
higher level of consumption than their own. 

In a dry country, like India, always 
subject to failure of the rains, and consequent 
dearth, the fixed payment, irrespective of 
the value of the actual crop, inevitably 
compelled the peasants to resort to the 
money lender, to find means to pay the tax 
in bad years. Few were able ever again to 
escape from the burden of the extortionate 
interest charged for the loan. It is true 
that in the extreme case of artificially 
irrigated land, where the artificial water 
supply entirely fails, and in certain areas of 
Burma and Assam, if the rains entirely fail 
and therefore no crop is sown, no revenue is 
charged. Save for such exceptions, the rule 
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ed that the full revenue shcml 
o , however seriously the crops png’ 
have° suffered owing to weather conditions* 



In the year 1900, eleven retired officers 
of the Indian Civil Service pleaded that 
revenue should be assessed according to the 
actual crop, or at least a liberal abatement 
should be given for weather conditions* 
The Government refused the appeal on the- 
ground that such clemency on its part 
"would not encourage thrift." The eleven 
ex-Indian officers further urged that where 
the land revenue was received by the Go¬ 
vernment through a landlord, it should in 
no case exceed half the sum obtained by 
the landlord from the peasants. Why the 
landlords should be thought entitled to draw 
half the revenue of lands cultivated by 
others, the petitioners did not apparently 
think it necessary to explain. The Govern¬ 
ment replied protesting, as is customary, 
its own very great benevolence. It recalled 
that in 1839 the British administration had 
demanded ten-elevenths of the revenue 
collected by the landlords from the 
cultivators. Government had, however, 
gradually reduced its exactions, till at that 
time, it protested that it took less rather than 
more than half the landlord got. 
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ie petitioners also asked that __ 

Government drew revenue directly from 
peasant the Government demands should 
be limited to half the nett produce, after 
making a liberal deduction for the cultivator's 
expenses, and should not ordinarily exceed 
one-fifth of the gross produce. The Pro¬ 
vincial Governments were invited to com¬ 
ment on the appeal of the Civil Servants. 
The Government of the Central Provinces 
admitted that the land revenue within its 
area amounted, together with local cesses, 
to 67 per cent of the crop. The Bombay 
Government stated that its revenue was 
15 per cent higher than in 1878-79, and 
that it was now nearly the same as under 
native rule. Parliament in England then 
passed a resolution that land revenue should 
not be more than half the landlords got from 
the peasants, and that the Government 
should deal more leniently than heretofore 
with the peasants who paid direct. 

Some mitigation of the harsh dictum that 
taxes might not be adjusted to weather 
conditions has since been allowed. How 
far the tempering of the tax to the hard¬ 
ships of the season extends, may be judged 
from the following figures from the province 
of Madras: 
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Total land revenue demande 
1922-23 Rs. 7,24,60,125. 

Occasional remissions, or those granted 
at Jamabandi, with reference to the state 
of the season for 1922-23 : 

Rs. 8,41,686. 

In the previous year the figures 
were: 

Rand revenue demand: 

Rs. 7,12,07,158. 

Remissions as above : 

Rs. 9,08,133. 

The remissions formed, therefore, but 
a trifling proportion of the total. 

The revenue is now supposed to be 
based upon the quality and extent of the 
soil, and it is a difficult matter to state what 
proportion of the value of the actual crop 
it represents. 

Keir Hardie, in 1907, basing his view 
upon talks with the peasants themselves, 
was of opinion that the cultivator had often 
to pay away 75 per cent of his crop in 
taxation and local cesses. 
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Arnold Tupton,* judging ra' 

_ British official publications and talks 

with British officials, accepted the view that 
the land revenue, apart from local cesses, 
amounted to ten per cent of the crop. 

The Government officially estimates 
thatf “The actual demand of the State 
works out in most places at about 5 per 
cent of the gross produce." 

There are often a number of middlemen 
between the peasant and the Government. 
Many holdings are several times sub-let, 
and the peasant often may not know what 
the tax actually is. The question also turns 
largely upon whether the Government 
correctly estimates the yield of the holdings 
and the price which the peasant can obtain 
for his crops. William Digby, in his 
“Prosperous British India/’ strongly 
criticised the Government statistics. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, the first Indian Member 
of the British Parliament, declared that the 
Government estimates of crops were far 
larger than the facts warranted. Compar¬ 
ing British with Indian taxation, he 


* “Happy India.”' 

f Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material 


Progress of India 1922-23. 
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red that in 1887 the people of_ 

Kingdom paid 48/g on an income of 
per head, whilst those of British 
India paid 5/8 on an income of 40/-. Thus 
the British paid 5.92 per cent of their income 
in taxes, and the Indian 14.3 per cent. 
Since the war. United Kingdom taxation 
standards have been altogether revolutionis¬ 
ed, and these figures by no means hold good 
to-day. The figures given by Mr. Naoroii, 
because they struck an average for the 
whole population, understated the position 
as regards the peasants, whose income 
falls short of the average, and who, in India 
more directly than elsewhere, pay the whole 
of the land revenue. The landowner pays 
no tax on income derived from land, and 
is under no obligation to render service in 
respect of land, or to maintain its quality. 

Keir Hardie’s estimate of the rates and 
taxes perhaps included the cost of licences 
for cutting wood, for fishing, pasturage and 
so on; charges paid by the peasants of to¬ 
day, which were unknown to his ancestors. 
In the raiyotwari districts, the Government 
controls all land, not actually let out in 
peasant holdings, and much of the untilled 
land in other districts also. Thus there is 
no longer free pasturage, free fishing, and the 



ttmg of timber, as there was^ijv^ 


days. The peasant who wants 
buy it at the Government depot 
and he may not cut wood, even on his own 
land, without obtaining a Government 
licence, for which he must pay. He must 
buy a licence before he can fish. He must 
pay for pasturage for his cattle, and 
probably go a considerable distance to obtain 
it. He will be fined if his animals stray 
on to Government land, even though it be 
unfenced. He may not carry a gun to 
scare away the wild animals that destroy 
his crops. All this goes further than at 
first sight appears. The wood for ploughs 
and all wooden requirements, the peasants 
were once able to cut in the forest and take 
to the carpenter to make. The carpenters 
were held in the village service, and any 
personal recompense given by the 
cultivators for whom he made the plough, 
would be in kind. 


There seems no doubt that with the 
advent of early British rule, came, not merely 
the extended use of money, but an actual 
increase of the rates of land revenue, and 
greater exploitation of the cultivators. This 
produced so terrible a state of poverty,' 
that the revenue had perforce to be reduced. 
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MyWhe n the Province of Bombay c_ 

mde* British rule in 1817, the revenue, 
which consisted of a quarter of the crop as 
it stood, was estimated at Rs. 8,000,000. 
In 1823 the revenue drawn from Bombay 
by the British was Rs. 15,000,000, and in 
1875 Rs. 48,000,000. In Madras the revenue 
drain was so grievous that when Sir Thotrias 
Muir was made Governor of the province 
in 1819, he gave immediate instructions for 
it to be reduced by 25 per cent. 

The Statistical Abstract of British India 
furnishes the following figures regarding the 
land revenue per acre and per head of 
the population in the fully assessed areas 
in the various provinces. 


Madras 1918-19. 


Raiyotwari 

Za minda ri (perma nently 
settled) 

Bombay (1920-21) 
Raiyotwan 

Zamindari Sc Village commu¬ 
nities 

Sind (1920-21) 
Raiyotwari 


Per head of 
population. 
Ks. A. P. 

1 10 8 

Per aero. 

Rs A. P. 

2 7 4 

0 10 

11 

0 

14 

4 

2 4 

3 

1 

3 

8 

1 2 

8 

0 

8 

0 

3 3 

1 

2 

7 

5 
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Per head of P 
population. 

Rs. A. P. R«. 

Bengal (191748) 

Zamindari (permanently set-' 

tied) .. .. .. 0 10 9 1 

Zamindari (temporarily, settled) 1 

United Provinces * (Aora) 

(1916-17) 

Zamindari & Village communi¬ 
ties (temporarily settled) . . 1 12 9 

Zamindari (permanently set¬ 
tled) . ..112 

United Provinces (Oudh) 

(1916-17) 

Zamindari & Village Oomimim- 

ties (temporarily settled) ., 1 7 10 

Zamindari (permanently set¬ 
tled) .. ..162 

Upper Burma (1920-21) 

Raiyotwari .. .. .. 112 10 

Lower Burma (1920-21) 

Raiyotwari .. ,. .. 4 6 8 

Bihar <fc Orissa (1916-17) 

Zamindari (permanently settled) 

Zamindari (temporarily settled) 0 8 7 

Berar (1920-21) 

Raiyotwari .. .. .. 3 0 5 

Ajmer-Merwara (1920-21) 

Zamindari & Village communi¬ 
ties (temporarily settled) .. 0 7 5 

Zamindari (permanently settled) 0 3 10 

Delhi (1920-21) 

Zamindari (temporarily settled) 0 12 6 

Manpur (1920-21) 

Raiyotwari .. 2 9 6 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 


1 

0 

1 

2 


sl 

A. J>. 

2 O 
12 3 

12 8 
8 1 

15 3 
2 11 

14 1 

0 2 

6 7 
2 6 

6 3 

6 7 
12 6 

10 3 

5 % 
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figures seem exceedingly s 
;as, but the existence of Zamin- 
daris and middlemen who add to the 
burden upon the cultivator, also the fact that 
holdings are often many times sub-let, must 
be remembered. The smallness of peasant in¬ 
comes, small even as compared with other 
poor countries, must also be taken, into 
account. 

In the year 1886, the Government’s 
official estimate of the annual income per 
head of the people of India was £2, though 
unofficial friends of India gave it as much 
less. The estimate of the time for India, 
England and Russia, (the poorest country 
in Europe) given in Mulhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics, were as follows:— 

England £41. 

Russia in Europe £9-9-0. 

British India £2. 

That the people of India- should be 
officially declared to be yet more proverty- 
ridden than those of corrupt, Czar-ridden 
Russia, where famine and misery were 
proverbial, was a remarkably striking 
condemnation of British rule. 
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ie 1922-23 Government estimate 
average annual income per head in India 
was, Roubles 100 (about £6-13-0) in urban, 
and 75 in rural areas. Such figures cannot 
possibly be exact, but that they can be 
seriously put forward shows the Indians 
to be very much poorer than were the people 
of Russia under the Czars. 


The question of primary importance 
to the poor peasant is not so much the rate 
of the tax, but how much is left to him 
after the Government and landlord have 
taken what they will of his produce. 

The statement on the Moral and 
Material Progress of India for 1922-23 admits 
that the income from all sources perhaps 
in a typical village of the Bombay Deccan 
was calculated by Government officials at 
Rs. 334 per annum. The “minimum 
expenditure necessary for real needs in 
respect of food and clothing” apparently the 
lowly Raiyot is expected to demand no more 
—was estimated at Rs. 44 per annum. The 
land revenue being, according to official 
estimates Rs. 2 As. 4 P. 3 per head of the 
population; that is to say, one fourteenth 
of the total income and this is without 
local cesses and other charges and without 



•west minimum subsistence, whilst the 
peasant has only Rs. 33.12, is, however, the 
great and grievously outstanding feature 
of this sad case. 


More illuminating than revenue statistics 
is the evidence of the actual condition 
of the people, abundantly provided by 
Government officials, whose interest was 
decidedly to gloss over, rather than to 
emphasise the growth of poverty under 
their jurisdiction. In the early days of 
British rule Robert Clive* declared “such a 
scene of anarchy, corruption and extortion 
was never seen or heard of in any country 
but Bengal.” Lord Cornwallis described 
Bengal under British rule as a decaying 
country and the inhabitants as “advancing 
rapidly to a general state of poverty and 
wretchedness.” The Hast India Company 
instituted a survey, which lasted from 1807 
to 18x6, to ascertain why the prosperity of 
Bengal and Bihar was decaying. Mr. 
Montgomery Martin characterised the 
evidences thus gathered as “a painful record 
of human poverty, debasement and 


* Malcolm’s Life of Clive. 
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klness.” Mr. J. F. Shore of the 
_ ervice, wrote in 1837 of "the gradual 
impoverishment of the people” and 
"the grinding extortion of the British 
Government”. The people had: 

"been taxed to the utmost limit; 
every successive province, as it has 
fallen into our possession has been made 
a field for higher exaction, and it has 
always been our boast how greatlv 
we have raised the revenue above that 
which the native rulers were able to 
extort..... The British Government has 
been one of the most extortionate and 
oppressive that ever existed in India. 
.... injustice has been and may be 
committed both by the Government and 
the big individuals, provided the latter 
are rich, to an almost unlimited extent 
....redress for injury is almost 
unattainable.” 

Mr. Saville Marriot, one of the Deccan 
Commissioners of Revenue, wrote to Sir 
R. Grant in 1886, that India was "verging 
to the lowest ebb of pauperism,” and that 
the ability of the people to pay the revenue 
had greatly diminished since British rule 
was established. Revenue was often paid 
18 
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sale of cattle and household uter 
many who used to cultivate the soil, 
but had now lost their land, were wander¬ 
ing in search of hired employment for a 
scanty pittance. Mr. Robert Knight read a 
paper to the East India Company in 1868, in 
which he declared that he had returned to 
India after an absence of fourteen years 
to find "a marked deterioration.” 


The extreme poverty of the Indian 
masses has continued from generation to 
generation. Sir W. Hunter, who held seve¬ 
ral important Government positions in India, 
including that of Director-General of the 
Statistical Department, and who wrote a 
number of books on India, declared in 1881 
that 40,000,000 of the people of British 
India "go through life on insufficient food.” 
William Digby* stated that not less than 
fifty millions of the people eat but one meal 
a day, and that meal is insufficient. 


Keir Hardie in 1907 opened the food 
packets of the children attending a village 
school at Chaybopore, eleven miles from 
Benares, and found that each child’s meal 
consisted of less uncooked maize, split peas. 


* Prosperous British India. 
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ia “than an amateur bird fan^jj j 
(in Britain) would give to a pet 
canary." These were not boys of the poor¬ 
est class, for the poorest people cannot 
pay even a few pice to enable their boys 
to go to school. In this case the fees varied 
from Jd. to 4d. a month, according to the 
child’s age. 


Still the Indian cultivators live in 
chronic starvation, dwelling in mud huts, 
and wearing but a single garment. So 
hard pressed are they for coin that they 
sell the cow dung droppings which should 
be used to enrich their soil, to be burnt as 
fuel by others, doing their own cooking 
with dried grass and leaves. Their agri¬ 
cultural implements are most primitive. 
Drought ravages their lands. In 1908 famine 
extended over 133,000 sqare miles and affect¬ 
ed 49,000,000 people. Epidemic diseases 
make appalling havoc amongst them. In the 
ten years from 1910 to 1920, the mortality 
from plague in British India amounted to 
8,814,280, and in the Native States to a further 
1,891,793, a total of 10,706,073 for India. 
In the year 1918, the mortality amounted 
to 14,895,801, or 62.46 per 1,000 of the popu¬ 
lation. 560,802 died of cholera, 93,076 of 
small-pox, 440,752 of plague, 11,134,441 of 
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. a really appalling number, 276,^. 
•sentry and diarrhoea, 98,069 of in¬ 
juries, and 160,178 of other causes. 1918. 
was a specially bad year. The average for 
the last five years was, however, 9,109,980 
deaths in British India, a sufficiently ugly 
total; whilst deaths from small-pox in 19x9 
and 1920 numbered 136,077 and 101,329 
respectively. 


Though the peasants live so poorly 
that their bedding consists of a single square 
of stuff whilst another square serves for 
garment, and their utensils are of the fewest; 
and though the Government boasts of its 
clemency and forebearance, even to-day 
peasant lands are sold in default of land 
revenue, though not, of course, with the 
frequency which was once the case. The 
Madras Government report on land revenue 
in 1922-23 reveals the sale of peasant hold¬ 
ings in default of revenue payments still 
proceeding, though it is true* that this 
occurred in respect of only 13 per cent 
of the holdings. That personal, property 
was sold in but .01 per cent of cases, serves 
to show that usually when it came to a dis¬ 
traint, the peasant had only his land to sell 
It is tragic that land which the Government 
estimated to be worth Rs. 11,26,587 was 
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recover arrears of revenue amc 
:o no more than, Rs. 2,38,719. Only 
Rs. 1,68,976 was realised from the sale. 
The Government bought in 7,4x6 acres for 
798 rupees for lack of bidders. 

The Government charges arrears of in¬ 
terest on the land revenue which it claims 
from the poverty-stricken raiyot—a refine¬ 
ment of cruelty not permitted in Britain. 
This is indeed a very grievous wrong. 

None are found to deny the great 
poverty of the Indian peasants. The only 
question is whether that disastrous poverty 
shows any signs of amelioration. The 
Government’s own annual report of its 
stewardship recently claimed as a symptom 
of increasing prosperity: 


f ‘ the steady substitution of a 
monetary for a natural system 
of economy, with its complement of 
preference for imported cloth, for 
imported metal and for imported 
domestic utensils.” 


On the contrary, this is largely a sign 
of abject poverty. The craftsmen who were 
wont to supply the Indian villages are 
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to buy the raw material of their <! 

_ in tiny quantities. The producers 
of cotton, silk, wool, oil and so on, cannot 
afford to hold stocks of their produce ; they 
must sell immediately, and sell for money, 
in order to pay the landlord, the tax gatherer, 
the money lender and other claimants. 
Therefore, the producers sell to traders ready 
to buy all they have for export, even though 
the trader may pay less than could be ob¬ 
tained by a gradual sale to local craftsmen. 
Moreover, as soon as money payments enter 
into production, unless the handicraftsman 
can produce as cheaply as the machine, he 
finds no market for his wares amongst his 
poor neighbours, for they are compelled to 
buy the cheapest wares, however nasty 
and perishable these may be. Therefore, 
stamped tin will take the place of wrought 
iron and copper, as soon as the trader can 
find a ready means of transporting it to 
poor purchasers. The lack of transport faci¬ 
lities and the tenacity of the old system 
of mutual service and exchange, by which 
the middlemen's profits were saved, are 
the factors which have chiefly preserved 
a livelihood to the village craftsmen. 


Some Indian nationalists, like the Eng¬ 
lish machine wreckers of the nineteenth 
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blame the machines and the^ r^iX > 
for the growing poverty of the Indian 
lagers. To do so is a complete mistake; 
that which should be blamed is the system 
which does not permit improvements in 
transport and production to increase the 
comfort and prosperity of everyone. 


Naoroji, in his book "Poverty and un- 
British Rule in India,” declared in 1876, 
that the drain of wealth from India to Bri¬ 
tain, "in a variety of subtle ways,” was 
£30,000,000 a year. This estimate has been 
quoted by many authorities since his time, 
but if it could be justified in 1876, it should 
be greatly increased to-day. The direct com¬ 
mitments, now payable by India in London, 
average, according to official returns quoted 
by Government in 1922-23, no less than 
£25,000,000. The annual interest on loans 
to the Government of India, payable in 
London, amounted to £6,600,145 in 1920- 
21. Naoroji pointed out, in his day, that 
such loans would be unnecessary were the 
wealth of India not being drained away 
to England. The same may be said of 
private British capital invested in Indian 
industries, the total amount of which is 
not so easily ascertainable. 
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ioroji further insisted that j, 

^ tic excess of exports over imports (which 
Government regards as the normal state 
of affairs) is a symptom of the impoverished 
•condition of India, her people being obliged 
to sell their produce abroad in order to pay 
their way yet being unable to purchase 
in foreign markets the manufactured articles 
of which they stand in grievous need, and 
which cannot be produced in India because 
of the national poverty, even though the 
required raw material may exist in abund¬ 
ance. He scouted the story that the defi¬ 
ciency of imports was being made good by 
the import of bullion, the value of such 
bullion being much less than the net defi¬ 
ciency of imports. He pointed out that 
India had in the first instance been drained 
of specie by the Hast India Company, and 
was in fact, when he wrote, short of bullion 
for current coin. The Government Report 
on the Moral and Material Progress of India 
1922-23 observes: 


" In normal years there is a large 
surplus of exports over imports of 
private merchandise. This is liqui¬ 
dated by the payment of interest on 
debt and other Home charges. 
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gether with the import of prec: 
metals.” 


Thus even the Government makes it 
clear that India, in selling more than she 
buys, is not building up savings, but just 
meeting the drain. Some people are saving 
however, even in India. The Government 
of India is indebted in India itself to the 
extent of Rs, 2,57,13,68,811 and pays Rs. 
11,34,14,800 annually in interest on such 
debt. Those who lent this money were 
able to save, in spite of India’s poverty, 
because millions of her people are working for 
the barest possible subsistence. 

Indians not only complain that British 
rule has drained India of her wealth ; like 
the Irish, they utter the reproach that the 
industries of their country were destroyed 
by British greed. They urge that Indian 
arts and crafts enjoyed a world-wide celebrity 
from early times, and that the manufactures 
of India were deliberately repressed by the 
East India Company. In 1769 the Company 
instructed its officers in Bengal to encourage 
the production of raw silk, but to dis¬ 
courage the making of silk fabrics. Silk 
winders were to be forced to work 
in the Company’s silk factories, and 
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Sbjiiatted from working in their hb| 
VSelect Committee of the House of 
Ammons in 1783 approved this action 
by the Company and stated that if, 
"through inattention," the winders had again 
been suffered to work at home, “it will 
be proper to put a stop to it, which may now 
be more effectually done, by an absolute 
prohibition, under severe penalties, by 
authority of the Government." The policy 
of the East India Company, as the Select 
Committee itself observed, had been “to 
change the whole face of the industrial 
country, in order to render it a field for the 
production of crude materials subservient 
to the manufactures of Great Britain." 

In pursuance of this fixed policy, the 
import of Indian manufactured cotton goods 
into England was prohibited in the year 
1700; whilst in 1813, though admitted, 
Indian cotton piece goods were taxed up to 
£81-2-11 per £100 of value. Material made 
of “hair or goat’s wool" was taxed £84-6-3 
per cent. English cotton goods were mean¬ 
while imported into India subject to a 
duty of only o.\ per cent. In 1800, Eord 
Wellesly, then Governor-General of India, 
reported that the port of Calcutta con¬ 
tained 10,000 tons of shipping, suitable for 
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cargoes to England, that the 
xukling had attained a high standard 
and promised a still more rapid progress, 
and that it was supported by abundant 
supplies of timber, and would always be 
able to furnish tonnage to whatever extent 
might be required. The days of iron ships 
were not yet. Therefore the statement held 
good, for the time being at least; but on the 
shipbuilders of England objecting to the 
competition of Indian ships the East 
India Company prohibited their use for 
the trade between England and India. 
The steamship had not yet begun to compete 
with the sailing vessel, but it was soon to 
do so, for in 1825, Captain Johnson made the 
first steamship voyage to India. 

The time was one of great industrial 
expansion in England. The fly shuttle was 
invented by John Kay of Bury in 1783, 
the drop box by Robert Kay in 1760. Spin¬ 
ning by rollers was patented by Eouis Paul 
in 1738, the spinning Jenny by Robert 
Hargreaves in 1767, the water frame by 
Arkwright in 1769, the power loom by 
Cartwright in 1785, the dressing machine 
by Johnson and Radcliffe 1802-4, another 
power loom by Horrocks 1803-13. Mule 
spinning was invented by Crompton 1774-9* 
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the self-acting mule by Robert 
>weaxa engine was applied to cotton 
manufacture by Boulton and Watt in 1785. 
Calico printing dates from 1764, bleaching 
by chloride of lime 1798. Iron smelting by 
coal and coke began to be introduced in 
England about 1730 and fully superceded 
smelting by wood in 1788. Reamur dis¬ 
covered the direct method for m aking steel 
in 1722 and a manufactory for cast steel 
is said to have been set up by Benjamin 
Huntsman at Handswortk in 1740. The 
steam engine was creeping into practical 
use from 1698 when Captain Savery’s engine 
was constructed for raising water, till Watt's 
engines began to be erected in factories in 
1775. By 1811 coal was being conveyed on 
railways by Blenkinsop. Coal gas was al¬ 
ready introduced in the Birmingham foundry 
of Boulton and Watt in 1798, and was used 
to aid production at night in Manchester 
cotton factories in 1805. In 1815 George 
Stephenson and Sir Humphrey Davy brought 
out their pit lamps. George Stephenson 
began inventing railway engines in 1814, 
and originated the steam blast in the following 
year. 

Some will have it that it was the Bengal 
plunder which poured into Britain after the 
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1 of Plassy in 1757 which provided 1 
to set all this English industrial 
activity in motion. 1 do not think so. 
The great inventions were mainly achieved 
by the thirst for knowledge and creation of 
humble men, patiently experimenting with 
the materials of their daily toil. It took 
generations of effort in each branch before the 
industry was harnessed to the machine. 
The proximity of already developed re¬ 
sources of coal and iron conditioned the 
field of enterprise of the inventors of the 
machines. The eighteenth century closed 
and the nineteenth century opened in the 
onward rush of the coal and iron period. 
Coal and iron have not even yet been found 
in convenient proximity to any extent in 
India. Had they been so discovered, Bri¬ 
tish industrialism would probably have had 
to face the competition of India in modern in¬ 
dustry at a much earlier period than has been 
the case. If British capital had been required 
to finance the venture, it would always have 
been forthcoming had the prospect of divi¬ 
dends been sufficiently good. The Condon 
company of merchants established factories at 
Surat and elsewhere in India as early as 1612. 


Nevertheless, when all due weight has 
been given to the advantages which Britain 
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in coal and iron, in abundant wteJaL 
, *n climate, in an accessible sea¬ 
board for export, in the comparative ease 
with which she could establish transport 
between her industral districts and her 
various home markets something remains 
to be said. The manner in which she ex¬ 
cluded and suppressed the great Eastern 
rival in cotton manufacture undoubtedly 
eased the path of that infant industry, which 
was soon to become the greatest in Britain. 
India was torn, burdened and plundered 
by gradually extending wars of conquest, 
was drained by taxation, was prevented 
from taking any steps to conserve her in¬ 
dustries, which were harrassed and even 
forcibly suppressed by the alien conquerors, 
anxious to make her a dumping ground for 
their own goods. Reviewing these facts 
we can but admit that the ancient industries 
of India met a speedier and a deeper fall than 
the ordinary competition of superior pro¬ 
cesses, invented in a far off land could have 
brought about, had it not been backed by 
the force of invading armies. 
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VIII. 

THE DYARCHY. 
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The Government of India Act icnq 
was at first much advertised as a great 
measure of democratic reform That 
reputation was more or less sustained 
outside India at least, till the measure was 
put to the test of actual working. Since then 
it has been steadily falling to zero in the 
general estimate. Such instances as the 
enforcement of the increased salt tax in 
defiance of its rejection by the Indian 
Legislature, have exorcised the glamour which 
was woven about the so-called constitutional 
reroi ms. liven now it is not crenerallv 
realised in Britain that the Act has given to 
the members of the Indian Legislature no 
definite power beyond the right to criticise 
when permitted. Nor is it realised that 
241.7 millions of the population of British 
India ate left outside the pale of the 
franchise created by the Government of India 
Act, and only 5.3 million persons are 
permitted to vote. 
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ae position is strikingly illustrated _ 
table obligingly published by 
the British Government, in order 
that all may see at a glance, what sort of 
democracy has been presented to our Indian, 
fellow-subjects under the auspices of 
Mr . Montagu, a prominent Liberal, and 
of Lord Chelmsford, since chosen by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the first Labour Prime 
Minister, to represent his Government in 
the Upper House. Unfortunately the 
ordinary man and woman seldom read 
Government Reports, and even Members of 
Parliament, who are supposed to be 
responsible for governing India, know very 
littie about that vast domain. Many of the 
publications of the Indian Government are 
not 'even on sale in England, no more than 
half a dozen copies being^ received here for 
certain libraries which file such publica¬ 
tions. In the British Museum only a few 
of the Indian Government publications find 
their way into the catalogues. 


One of the evil features of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act is that its franchise quali¬ 
fications and other matters of paramount 
importance, instead of being included in 
the Act itself, and thus becoming subject 
to Parliamentary debate, amendment and 
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were set aside for embodiment 
drafted by officials, approved by a 
joint select committee, and presented to 
Parliament virtually as'an accomplished fact. 
Thus, even the British Parliament was treated 
with scant respect in framing the Act. 

Anyone with a spice of wholesome 
democratic feeding must object to such an 
autocratic method of procedure. It is 
both surprising and regrettable, that many 
who call themselves State Socialists, now¬ 
adays fail to protest against the practise of 
adding to legislative enactment either by 
rules or by Order in Council. 

Although the franchise provisions of 
the Government of India Act were drawn 
up at a period when the women's suffrage 
movement had largely accomplished its task 
in most countries where democratic govern¬ 
ment is supposed to exist, and although 
Britain had been the very hub of the 
women's franchise movement, the rules for 
election under the Act expressly excluded 
women from voting. Women are also ex¬ 
pressly debarred from voting for local boards 
and councils, the franchises for which were 
established later. Power to extend the fran¬ 
chise to women was allowed to the Indian 

19 
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ir^rovincial legislatures; but, haVi 
rd to the depressed status of the Eastern 
woman, there seemed every reason for the 
British Parliament and Government to 
anticipate that it would be long before such 
a step would be initiated in India. Never¬ 
theless, the Bombay Legislative Council 
admitted women to the franchise in 1921, 
almost as soon as it obtained that power. 
The boast is often made that inclusion in 
the British Empire promotes the onward 
evolution and democratisation of peoples 
whose stage of civilisation is backward. In 
this instance, as in most others, the boast 
is falsified. Moreover, it must be observed 
that in those Indian communities, such as 
the Nayars, where women occupy the superior 
position under native law, British law-givers 
frequently defy native law, and relegate the 
women to the inferior position. Thus, 
where native law registers property in the 
name of the woman, British law dictates 
that the senior male member of the family, 
or any man nominated by the men of the 
family, shall vote in respect of that property. 
The British Government many years ago 
declared that the Indian should be governed 
by the law and custom of his own native 
religious community, whether Hindu, Muham¬ 
madan, Parsi or other ; but should native 
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custom conflict with the stanl_„ 

. , ltish Courts, as far as to be regarded 

as ‘‘immoral or contrary to public policy/” 
native law would neither be enforced nor 
sanctioned. The law which has given the 
vote to the men of the family, in respect of 
property held by the women of the native 
community, where women take precedence, 
has broken the pledge to deal with Indians 
according to the standards of their own 
communities. This has been done in con¬ 
formity with the long-held British standard 
of male ascendency, which is now, gradually, 
but steadily, being overcome in Britain itself. 

A detailed examination of the franchise 
created under the Government of India 
Act, reveals that they have been devised 
with extraordinary care, in order that they 
may be reserved to the more opulent sections 
of the community, and in order that the 
Indian population may be divided along 
.religious lines. 


Special constituencies have been created 
for property interests; viz. for landowners, 
for the universities, for Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, European Chambers of Commerce, 
.the employers’ associations of the cotton* 
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' and planting industries, such as 
ay Millowners' Association and others 
which are given seats on the legislature on 
the same basis as constituencies containing 
many millions of people. Constituencies are 
also provided to represent religion and 
race : Muhammadans, non-Mohammadans, 
Sikhs, Indian Christians, Eurasians (now 
officially designated Anglo-Indians,) and 
Europeans. 

The proportion of persons qualified to 
vote in each of these constituencies is very 
small. The proportion of people qualified 
to vote in any given district is very small. 
In practice, as most of these constituencies 
are created on religious lines, the votes are 
largely recorded for the religious leader of 
the” community, without reference to any 
political or social issue. " In our village,” 
observed a prominent Muhammadan of one 
of the dissenting sects, " there are about 5,000 
inhabitants and about 50 voters. Those 
who are elected to the legislature are popular, 
because they were popular before they were 
elected. They are elected as religious ■ 
leaders, without regard to secular politics.” 

The Eegislative Assembly consists of 
103 elective seats, of which six, that is to - 
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^.e in fourteen, are given to Knr<\, 
f i subjects, though all persons of Eu¬ 
ropean and allied race in India number only 
about one in 1804 of the population. In the 
provincial legislature of Madras five seats 
are reserved to Indian Christians, one to 
Europeans, and one to Anglo-Indians. That 
is seven seats to Christians, or one seat in 
fourteen. Yet in the population of Madras 
(the province where they are most numerous), 
they number but one in thirty of the popula¬ 
tion. 

This weighing of the voting strength 
of certain sections of the community" is 
called the representation of minorities. 
Minorities cannot be satisfactorily represent¬ 
ed in such a manner. The only manner 
in which the rights of minorities can be safe¬ 
guarded is to break up the great majorities 
by abolishing centralised control, to make 
each community free to organise itself, to 
abolish. authoritarianism in all its forms, 
to abolish diversity of interests, and make 
the general interest common to all by 
establishing common ownership and produc¬ 
tion for use by mutual aid. 

The cumulative result of the India 
franchises is to whittle away the actual 
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y vote, that of the Hindus 
:e it in a minority when desired 
e ruling power. 

Some of the members of the Provin¬ 
cial Councils nominated by the Governors 
are supposed to ^.present certain backward 
communities, but such representation is in. 
fact merely an additional representation 

of the British Government. 

Hr 

Certain constituencies are entitled to 
send members to every Legislative Assembly 
or Council of State, others may only be 
represented in rotation. The Act provides 
that where two constituencies are entitled 
to elect one member between them, the 
constituency first named shall elect to the 
first Legislative Assembly, (or Council of 
State, as the case may be) and at all by- 
elections, so long as the first Legislative 
Assembly continues. The second mentioned 
constituency shall elect at the generaL 
election to the second Legislative Assembly 
and at by-elections thereto. Thereafter the 
constituencies shall elect in like manner, 
in rotation, to succeeding Legislative As¬ 
semblies. For instance : the Muhammadans 
of the Punjab, numbering 11,444,321 persons,, 
are allowed to form two constituencies for 
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iotincil of State ; but these constitue__ 

rouped with the non-Muhammadans 
or'the Province of Bihar and Orissa, some 
30 million people. These constituencies elect 
in rotation, in the following manner : the 
Muhammadans of the Punjab elect two mem¬ 
bers to the first Council of State and one 
member to the second Council of State, and 
the non-Muhammadans of Bihar and Orissa 
elect one member to the second Council. 
The Muhammadans of Bihar and Orissa 
number only 10.85 °f the population, but 
they get one member of the legislature ; 
whilst all the non-Muhammadans, including 
about 80 per cent of the population, get 
only two members and a fraction. The 
entire province of Assam gets only one 
seat in the Council of State. Its population 
is 7,606,230, and it has two members 
who sit in alternate Councils. One of 
these represents the Muhammadans, who 
number 28.96 of the population, the 
other represents the non-Muhammadans, 
who are more than two-thirds of 
the population. This is the sort of 
weighing of certain interests which is 
seen throughout the measure. To give a 
large electorate of several million people 
this inequitable absurd alternative repre¬ 
sentation, is to reduce what is called 
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itative government to the gross 
If the electorates have any belief in the 
icacy of the franchise, there could be no 
better stimulus to religious rivalry than to 
disfranchise the people of one faith for a 
number of years, whilst their rivals are vot¬ 
ing at the general election, and possibly 
at one or more by-elections. 

Indians should realise that the ruling 
politicians at Westminster, who imposed these 
franchises upon them, would not dare to 
offer them to the people of their own country. 
Were the franchises which have been created 
for India discussed in detail upon British 
election platforms, their authors would find 
it difficult to defend them in face of the 
home electorate. Especially would they 
have difficulty in defending the constituencies 
created for landlords, capitalists and traders, 
in view of the lip service to democracy and to 
Labour, which is generally exacted in Britain 
nowadays. 

In considering the actual amount of 
the property qualification the great poverty 
of India must not be ignored. It must 
be remembered that the average annual 
income of British India has been estimated 
at 30 rupees per head per annum. At the 
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, prewar exchange rate, that __ 
iglish money, or at the 1923 exchange 
rate, £2 a year. The out of work pay 
for a single man in England is 18/- 
per week; for a single woman 15/- 
per week; further allowances are given for 
children. The Unemployd Organisation is 
asking for £1-10-0 for a man per week, 
plus 1 cwt. of coal, and the same for a woman, 
.with further allowances for children. The 
income of the English unemployed is thus 
seen to be greatly higher than the average 
for everyone in India. The 30 rupees per 
annum estimate was, however, made a 
good many years ago. William Digby, in 
his sarcastically named “Prosperous British 
India,” published in 1901, estimated that the 
average income was a half penny a day per 
head. Government statistics, always apt 
to be over-optimistic in their efforts to white¬ 
wash British administration, endeavour to 
establish that the standard is now higher. 
The Statistical Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture calculated in 1923 that the 
average annual income per head in Madras 
is 100 rupees, (about £6); in Bombay 100 
rupees in urban and 75 rupees in rural dis¬ 
tricts ; and in other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, for instance the Deccan, only 
33.12 rupees. The “minimum” expenditure 
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/real needs” in food and clothing_ 

anted by the Government at 44 rupees, 
the average income is admitted to be be¬ 
low the minimum subsistence level, what 
must be the state of the poorest people ? 
Kven when the Government has done its 
best to make the average income appear 
presentable, it must be clear to anyone that 
the monetary franchise qualification is ex¬ 
traordinarily high for so poor a country. 
To vote for the rural constituencies of the 
Legislative Assembly it is necessary to pay 
in iand revenue and rent 50 rupees in Madras 
150 rupees in the United Provinces, 100 
rupees in the Punjab, 45 rupees in Assam 
and in the Central Provinces from go to 150 
rupees, according to the district. Compare 
these sums with the 8/- a year rateable 
value, which was the much-condemned 
qualification for the lodger franchise 
obtaining in Britain until the recent Fran¬ 
chise Act established virtual manhood 
suffrage. For the Indian Council of State the 
qualification is still higher than for the 
Legislative Assembly. In Madras the 
voters’ land assessment must be. 1,500 Rs. 
in Bombay, 2,000 Rs. in Bengal, 7,500 Rs. 
in the Punjab, 750 Rs. in Bihar and Orissa, 
1,200 Rs. for non-Muhammadans and 750 
Rs. for Muhammadans ; in the Central 
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ces 3,000 Rs., in Assam, 2,000 Rsi_ 
a vote in the special landholders’ 
constituency for the Provincial legislative 
Assembly a Madras landholder must possess 
an annual income of 3,000 Rs. from land, 
pay tax of 1,500 Rs., or receive a govern¬ 
ment allowance of 3,000 Rs. In Bengal from 
4,000 to 6,000 Rs. land revenue must be paid, 
and in the United Provinces 5,000 Rs. 

A vote may be obtained in Madras City 
general constituency by the mere fact of 
paying income tax ; but to secure a vote for 
the special Indian Commerce Constituency 
of Madras, a man must have been assessed 
on an income of not less than 10,000 Rs., 
more than £600 a year ! The thing is 
monstrous! 

In Madras, Bombay and the United 
Provinces, Europeans may vote for the 
special European constituency if they have 
the property qualifications laid down for 
Indian electors. As the Europeans are never 
so poor as the poorest Indians, this naturally 
admits a higher percentage of them to the 
franchise, yet there is a growing proportion 
of poverty amongst the domiciled population. 
In Bengal the European voter must have an 
income of at least 13,000 Rs. (£800 a year ) 


h proletarians and lower middle 
a^Kbus completely excluded. 
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In the first elections to the Council 
of State and legislative Assembly, the 
membership of the two bodies, classified by 
religion, was as follows: 70 Hindus, 42 
Muhammadans, 13 Christians, 5 Parsis 4 
Sikhs and 2 Buddhists. The religion ’ of 
most of the representatives elected is 
predetermined, because, for the legislative 
Assembly, 77 out of 103 elected members 
were elected to represent constituencies 
drawn on religious lines, and for the Council 
ol State 27 of the 38 members. 

The nominated members in the two 
Chambers number 68. 41 in the legislative 
Assembly of 144, and 27 in the Council of 
State consisting of 60 members. It will 
be observed that they outnumber the Muham ¬ 
madan representatives, and that with the 
European members, they out-number the 
Hindu representatives. By dividing the two 
mam religious factions, the Government can, 
therefore, always obtain a majority vote of 
the Chambers* Should the two main religious 
factions elect to work together, the Govern¬ 
ment has other powers on which it can fall 
back to secure its ends. A notable instance 
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Government using the diffei__ 

een the main religious factions, (having 
irst industriously stimulated these by 
appropriate propaganda) occurred in regard 
to the Sikli Gurdwara and Shrines Act, which 
was passed in the teeth of Sikh and Hindu 
opposition, by the votes of the Muhammadan 
members of the legislature and the Govern¬ 
ment nominees. 

Classified by profession, the members 
returned in the first election to the two Cham¬ 
bers included 46 lawyers (4 in the Council 
and 42 in the Assembly,) 42 landowners (17 
m the Council and 26 in the Assembly), 26 
merchants, traders and business men (9 in 
the Council and 17 in the Assembly,) 6 
retired Government officials, one professor, 
one political pensioner, one confectioner, one 
grocer and twelve whose professions were 
unclassified. The franchise, of course, made it 
impossible for the workers and poorer 
peasants to have any part in the Indian 
legislature. 

The legislative Chambers, in short, are 
largely Soviets of landlords and capitalists. 

In the Provincial legislative Councils 
the same tiling obtains. In the Central 
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Jces there axe no fewer than'_ _.^ 
anted members, and only 37 elected. 
In Bombay six seats are devoted to 
the Chambers of Commerce, and four to 
Eurasians and Europeans. 25 members are 
nominated in a Chamber of 86. In Bengal 
eight seats go for commercial, planters' 
and manufacturers’ associations. 


It is interesting to observe that the 
politicians who created those Soviets soon 
after denounced the Russian Soviets of 
workers and peasants, They agued that a 
Soviet is less democratic than a Parliament 
■elected territorially on the basis of adult 
suffrage; and was, therefore, a backward 
move in social development. Those of us 
who believe that the Soviet principle of 
■occupational grouping is an advance on the 
old parliamentary form, must, point out 
that the Government of India Act method 
of landlord and capitalist constituencies is 
very much worse than a territorial 
constituency plan where a democratic 
franchise is operative. The present Indian 
system is every bit as bad as that of the old 
pocket boroughs. 


When these Indian franchises were 
devised and laid before Parliament, there was 
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' a strong labour Party in the Bi.__ 
of Commons. The Uabour Party 
is making no demand for the representation 
of Indian workers and of the poorer Indian 
peasants. If Chambers of Commerce are 
represented, why not workers’ organisations ? 
If the employers the textile, m ining 
planting and other industries are to 
have seats in the Soviet, why does not 
the Trade Union Party in the House of 
Commons, why do not the Indian Unions 
find courage to ask that the Indian Trade 
Unions may participate ? With the example 
of Soviet Russia before them, why not 
also demand the creation of constituencies 
for the village craftsmen and other workers, 
since large landowners have been given 
constituencies. 

The capitalist politician who went so 
far in opposition to the Russian Soviets 
as to procure the armed intervention of 
Britain against them, often attempted to 
justify this warfare, on the plea that the 
Soviet Government was dictatorial, and 
and the Soviets of workers and peasants 
unduly subordinated to it. Such criticisms 
from such sources, were, of course, 
highly insincere ; and though there is truth 
in the charge, the Soviets of Indian landlords 
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apitalists are still mare comple.^^ 
rdinated to the central bureaucracy of 
the British Government and its 
representatives. Indeed, the dummy legis¬ 
lature is flouted, both in law and in practice, 
to a degree which, before the war, we 
should have said no Western nation 
would tolerate. Nowadays one has to be 
cautious in making such a statement, be¬ 
cause the victorious allies have gone to 
amazing extremes in subjugating the beaten 
nations, and the depths of coercion to which 
they may sink are yet unplumbed. 

In dealing with the fancy franchises 
and nominated members, one touches only 
the outer fringe of the fraud enclosed in 
this pretended step to Indian self-govern¬ 
ment. The kernel of it lies in the fact that 
the legislative Chambers are completely 
powerless to act except in accordance with 
British Government desires. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act makes this so abundant¬ 
ly clear, that only the strong wish, which 
so often begets erroneous thought, could 
possibly lead to another conclusion anyone 
who will take the trouble to read the 
Act itself. 

The Act expressly states that the coun¬ 
try is governed by and in the name of “His 
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the King-Emperor of InTi 
is still, notwithstanding all the boaster 
Jrm Acts, to exercise all the rights 
which were exercised by the East India 
Company. To the British Secretary of State 
is still reserved the right “to direct and 
control all acts, operations and concerns 
which relate to the Government of India,” 


The Council of India, which before 
the passing of the 1919 Act existed as an 
advisory body, sitting in Condon, to assist 
the Secretary of State, is still continued, 
It seems designed, both to bolster up the 
authority of the Secretary of State for 
India, and to check any tendency on his 
part to introduce changes. The Secretary 
of State appoints the members of the Coun¬ 
cil of India, who hold office for five years, 
and may only be removed from office on 
the adoption of an address by both Houses 
of Parliament. The members 'of the Council, 
appointed by one Secretary of State, 
therefore remain, like a dead hand, to 
embarrass the actions of his successor. 


The King, in conjunction with the Go¬ 
vernment in office at Westminster, appoints 
an auditor of the accounts of India, and a 
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ommissioner to deal with In 
i in London. 

All the revenues of India are received 
in the name of the British King, and “ no 
grant or appropriation of any part of those 
revenues” shall be made except by the 
authority of the British Secretary of State 
and his London Council. The Secretary 
of State and his Council have, moreover, 
the power to bank Indian revenues in the 
Bank of England, to sell and purchase stocks 
and shares on behalf of India, and to sell 
or raise money on any Indian real or personal 
estate vested in the King. All this means 
that the power of the purse is still held by 
the British Government, and that, by con¬ 
trolling supplies, it can control the adminis¬ 
tration of India. It also means that British 
financiers secure any advantages which may 
accrue from the banking of revenue, raising 
of loans, and other finacial transactions 
made on behalf of India. The importance 
of such provisions would at once be realised 
sharply should the people of India endeavour 
to depart from the economic and financial 
usages favoured by the London Government. 

The Government of India Act 1919 
reaffirms that a British subject shall be 
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of a misdemeanour, who, witl 
written consent of the Secretary of State 
in Council, or Governor-General-in-Council, 
is concerned in lending money or other valu¬ 
able thing to any Prince or Chief in India, 
or becomes security for repayment of such 
loan. The object is two-fold: to force the 
Indian Princes and Chiefs to go to British 
capitalism, under British Government aus¬ 
pices, for their loans, and also to prevent 
them getting more money than the British 
Government thinks desirable in its own 
interests. 

The King, on the advice of his Ministers, 
appoints the Governor-General to act on 
behalf of the British Government in India. 
In him is vested, as before, “the superin¬ 
tendence, direction and control of the civil 
and military Government of India," and 
Ire “is required to pay due obedience to all 
such orders as he may receive from the Sec¬ 
retary of State.” 

The King also appoints an Executive 
Council to act with the Governor-General. 
The number of its members shall be such as 
the King thinks fit, but three of them must 
be persons who have been for at least ten 
years in the service of the Crown in India. 



„ Executive Council is, however, pt 
S^visory body. The Governor-Genial 
can over-ride its decisions when and where 
he pleases; and he _ may refrain from 
calling it and act without it, and if 
he has stayed away from any of its meetings 
he can. set aside a decision of that tn.eeting 
and substitute a decision of his own. To 
make good any substitution of his own will 
for that of his Council, he need only say that 
“the safety, tranquillity or interests of 
British India are, in his judgment, essentially 
affected.” In that case the dissentient 
majority of the Executive may require that 
the facts be reported to the Secretary of 
State ; but since the Governor-General will 
almost certainly have acted in accordance 
with the desires of the Secretary of State, 
the matter will end there. 


The King, in consultation^ with the 
Governor-General, appoints a Governor of 
each province, and an Executive Council 
to act with the Governor, consisting of not 
more than four members. Che members, 
of the Governor’s executive are members 
of the provincial Legislative Council, and 
they help to negate any popular tendencies, 
and to confirm the power of British official¬ 
dom. The Provincial Governors’ Executive 



fils are merely advisory bodies 
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•^iriidy''be over-ridden by the Governors, just 
“as the Governor-General may over-ride his 
own council. The Governor having imposed 
his will upon his executive, its members 
will repair to the Provincial legislative 
Councils, to vote and speak as the governor 
has told them. The Governors must obey 
the Governor-General, as the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral must obey the Secretary of State in 
London. The Governor-General may issue 
any order he pleases to any local Governor, 
or to any officer or servants of the Crown 
acting under the authority of any local 
government, without even communicating 
the order to the local government concerned. 

In the days of Warren Hastings and the 
East India Company, the Governor had 
merely one vote on his Council and a casting 
vote in case of a tie. He could be 
outvoted, as Warren Hastings was by Philip 
Francis, Momson and Clavering; but even 
that small measure of democracy proved 
grievously vexatious to the projects of 
conquering autocracy. Therefore it was 
abolished. 


The chainwork of autocratic power, 
from the Government in London to the 
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ror-General and to every "GoverV_ 
Ice," “Lieutenant-Governor’s province 1 
“Chief Commissioner’s province" in 
India is complete. 


The Indian Council of State is elected 
to sit for five years, but the Governor-General 
may prolong these periods, should he choose, 
or he may dissolve either Chamber before 
the time. He may decide when the next 
Chamber shall meet, provided the interim 
be not more than six months, or, with the 
consent of the Secretary of State, not more 
than nine months. The Governor-General 
may also prorogue the sessions, if it please 
him so to do, and may appoint such times 
and places for holding the sessions as he 
may desire. A Chamber which displays an 
inconvenient independence, may therefore 
be subjected to continual checks. 


The Provincial Governors have the same 
power to dissolve or prorogue the provincial 
legislatures. 


Thus far the Indian people aS represented 
by the central and provincial legislative 
Chambers elected by a small fraction of them, 
are admittedly debarred from any 1 share in 
the administration. The share which is 
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lly given to them, in tho! 
dyarchy, or dual rule, consists irT 
.e' following provisions : 


Council Secretaries may be appointed 
by the Governor-General, at his discretion, 
from among the members of the legislative 
Assembly. They shall hold office during 
the pleasure of the Governor-General and 
“discharge such duties as he may assign 
to them.’’ Council Secretaries may also be; 
appointed by a Governor of a province from 
among the members of the legislature. Such 
secretaries, under the terms of their appoint¬ 
ment, obviously, have no power and no 
independence. 


The Indian legislature is permitted, 
under heavy restrictions, and only with the 
consent of the Governor-General, to legislate 
on certain subjects, and to give or with¬ 
hold consent to certain expenditure proposed 
by the Governor-General. It is debarred 
from legislating, or even from discussing 
certain matters, and it may not propose 
expenditure for any purpose. Even on those 
subjects on which it is permitted to legislate 
or vote upon expenditure, its decisions may 
always be set aside by the Governor- 
General and the Eondon Government. 
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,, 7 overmnent functions are divided^ ^ 
’uiesmade under the Government of India 
Act, into "Central” and "Provincial” sub¬ 
jects. 


Central subjects remain under the 
control of the Governor-General and his 
appointees. 


Provincial subjects are divided into 
'Reserved” and "Transferred” subjects. 


Provincial "reserved subjects” are dealt 
with by the Governor of the province and 
his advisory Executive Council. 


Provincial "transferred subjects” are no¬ 
minally relegated to the Governor and the 
Ministry appointed by him, and who hold 
office during his pleasure. Certain provincial 
"transferred subjects” are also open for 
legislation by the Indian Legislature. Such 
legislation is always liable to be disallowed 
by the Governor-General and the British 
Government behind him. The • Provincial 
"Transferred” subjects include administra¬ 
tion of hospitals, dispensaries and asylums, 
and medical education, public health and 
sanitation, subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature; education (other than 
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rersities and European education, 
•colleges and the education of members of 
the government forces and services and their 
children,) roads, bridges, fences, tunnels, etc. 
(save those which are of military importance) 
tramways within municipal areas, agricul¬ 
ture, including research, experiment and 
education, subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature ; civil veterinary work, fisheries, 
co-operative societies, excise and control of 
alcoholic liquor and drugs, (except opium) 
registration of births, deaths and marriages, 
documents, subject to legislative control; 
religious and charitable endowments, in¬ 
dustrial research and technical education, 
adulteration subject to legislation. All those 
activities through which the Government 
might be expected to confer some benefits 
upon the' people and repay something of its 
heavy cost , by providing some social ameni¬ 
ties ; all those matters in which the people 
are apt to' clamour that something shall 
be done, are nominally transferred to the 
control of elected representatives. The 
strings of the government purse remain, 
however, under Government control, and 
without control of money-getting and 
money-spending, the elected representatives 
could do little to improve the starved 
social services, even were their power in 
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[ tj directions much greater thanl 
'ZgMnt. 

The provincial Ministers who deal with 
the "transferred subjects" are paid at the 
same rate as the Governor’s executive, un¬ 
less the legislative Council of the province 
votes them a smaller salary. The Ministers 
may not be members of the Governor’s 
Executive Council, or other officials, and 
they may not hold office for more than six 
months without becoming members of the 
local legislature. Since they may imme¬ 
diately become members of the legislature 
through the Governor’s nomination, this 
provision in no wise handicaps the Governor 
in choosing whomsoever he may please, 
without regard to the wishes of anyone, save 
the Governor-General and the British 
bureaucracy. The Ministers being appointed 
by the Governor, and subject to dismissal 
by him at any moment, have of course, 
no shred of independence. It is not there¬ 
fore surprising that the state of affairs 
recorded in the following extract from a 
Government report should obtain, though 
perhaps it would have been wiser, from the 
Government standpoint, not to mention it: 

" There has been a notable 
tendency for the Ministers in many 
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rovinces to work in far closer rela 
hip with their Executive collea: 
than with the Councils to which they 
are in theory responsible ; so that the 
fact that the popular half of a 
provincial Government may differ from 
the official half, both in its relation 
to the legislature and in the dis¬ 
charge of its administrative functions, 
is not generally appreciated by the 
public.”—Statement Exhibiting the 
Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India 1922-23. 

That phrase “responsible in theory” 
may politely be described as inexact. The 
Ministers cannot in fact be described as 
responsible to the legislatures, because they 
are appointed by the Governor and subject 
to dismissal by him. 

The Act expressly empowers the 
Governor to set aside the advice of the 
Ministers. Thus: 


“ In relation to transferred sub¬ 
jects, the Governor shall be guided 
by the advice of his Ministers, unless 

he sees sufficient cause to dissent 
from their opinion, in which case 


that advice.” 


That clause alone is sufficient to in¬ 
dicate that the Ministers are responsible 
to the Governor, and, through him, to the 
British Government, not to the elected 
legislators. 

If the Minister has been removed by 
the Governor, or, for any other reason, has 
ceased to hold office, the Governor may 
himself exercise the powers of the Minister, 
in addition to his own powers as Governor. 

A Bill is not deemed to have been passed 
by the Indian legislature unless it has been 
agreed to by both Chambers. If there is a 
deadlock, the Governor-General may call 
the two Chambers to meet in joint session 
to pass or reject the measure. If the Go¬ 
vernor-General certifies a Bill as “essential for 
the safety, tranquility or interests of British 
India, or any part thereof,” he may sign 
the measure and declare it passed, even 
though only one Chamber has agreed to 
pass it. Nay more, he may even declare 
the measure law although both the Chambers 
have rejected it. 



H? The Government of India Act dir^bl 
: $t^When such a step has been taken byW 
Governor-General, the Act he has thus passed 
by certification shall be sent to Eondon for 
the assent of the King. Before such assent 
can be given, the Act must be laid before 
both Houses of the English Parliament for 
not fewer than eight days. That provision 
may ease the matter for British Members of 
Parliament. It is remote indeed from, the 
British elector. It brings no measure of 
satisfaction to Indian nationalism, which has 
no power over the Jyondou Parliament, iue 
strong party system in Britain will almost 
certainly insure that the Government policy, 
which is practically sure to be that of the 
Governor-General, will be upheld by the 
party majority in the House of Commons. 
If there is any doubt of such a result, the 
Governor-General has vet another string 
to his bow; he may direct that a state of 
emergency exists which . justifies him. in 
putting the Act he has just passed into 
immediate operation, subject only to 
subsequent disallowance by the King m 
Council. Thus the House of Commons can 
be ignored altogether, and both British 
and Indian democracies can be coolly told 
that the matter has been decided in spite 
of them. 
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'he same process of enforcement' at~ 
. applies in respect of proposals of the 
Governor-General for the appropriation of 
revenue or moneys relating to expenditure, 
in which the deciding voice has nominally 
been given to the Indian legislature. 


The power of the Governor-General to 
enforce what legislation, or to procure what 
moneys he pleases, provided he has the 
approval of the London Government, is 
therefore absolute. His power to prevent 
legislation, or even discussion which may 
be displeasing to him, is equally great. He 
may decide whether any proposal does, 
or does not come under certain prohibited 
heads, and, if he pleases, he may, on this 
ground, bar it out altogether, either in the 
first instance, or at any stage, even though 
he may have permitted it to be passed by 
both Chambers. He may on any ground 
refuse his consent to it, or he may reserve 
it. for assent by the King. Even after the 
Governor-General has given his assent to an 
Act, it is lawful for the King in Council to 
-disallow it. 


The Indian legislature is expressly 
debarred, unless expressly authorised by 
the Eondon Parliament, from: 
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^/Making any law repealing 
affecting any Act of Parliament 
passed after i860, and extending to 
British India (including the Army 
Act, Air Force and any Act 
amending the same). 


% 


Making any law repealing or 

affecting any Act of Parliament 

enabling the Secretary of State in 

Council to raise money in the United 
Kingdom for the Government of 

India. 


Making any law abolishing any 
High Court, empowering any Court 
other than a High Court to sentence 
to death European British subjects 
or their children. 


Making any law for punishing 
members of the Royal Indian Marine 
Service, unless the offence be 
committed within the limits of Indian 
waters, and unless the law agrees with 
that made in Eondon for the British 
Navy. 
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ithout the sanction of the Goveutu yl j 
the Indian legislature may not 
introduce any measure affecting:— 

The public debt or public revenues 
of India, or imposing any charge on 
the revenues of India. 

The religion or religious rites and 
usages of any class of British subjects 
in India. 

The discipline or maintenance of 
His Majesty’s military, naval or Air 
forces. 

The relation of the Government with 
foreign princes or States or any measure: — 

Regulating any provincial subject 
not declared by rules under the 
Government of India Act to be subject 
to legislation by the Government of 
India. 

Repealing or amending any Act of 
a local legislature. 

Repealing any Act or Ordinance of 
the Governor-General. 

The Governor-General shall lay before 
both Chambers an annual statement of 
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ted expenditure. No proposal for_ 

appropriation of any revenue or moneys for 
any purpose shall be made, except on the 
recommendation of the Governor-General. 


The following matters shall not be voted 
on by the legislature, nor may it even 
discuss them unless the Governor-General so 
directs:— 


Interest and sinking funds charges 
and loans. 


Expenditure of which the amount 
is prescribed by law. 


Salaries and pensions of persons 
appointed by or with the approval 
of His Majesty or the Secretary of 
State in Council. 


Salaries of Chief Commissioners and 
Judicial Commissioners. 


Expenditure classified by order of the 
Governor-General in Council as :— 


Ecclesiastical; 
Political; 
Defence. 


21 



/ie Governor-General is empow£rl<L^ 
• •• . ,-ecide whether or not a subject belongs 
fo the prohibited list. This decision is final 
and admits of no appeal. 

The British Government has effectually 
barred off from interference by the peoples 
of India all questions which it regards as 
important to its own power and wealth. 
The higher reaches of militarism, finanoe 
and law are reserved, even from criticism, by 
Indian representatives. 

Similar matters are barred off from vote 
and discussion in the provincial legislatures. 

In addition, the contributions pavable by 
the local Government to the Governor-General 
in Council are barred from submission to 
the local legislature. Moreover, any Bill 
which has passed the provincial legislature 
may be reserved for the consideration of the 
Governor-General if it appears : 

To modify materially the principles 
on which land revenue has hitherto 
been assessed, or to prescribe W 
period within which any temporarily 
settled estate may not be assessed 
to land revenue, or if it appears to 
limit the extent of the assessment. 
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regard, to “Reserved” provuv 
i<its, the Governor has the same power to 
over-ride the provincial legislature as that 
of the Governor-General towards the central 
legislature. 

The procedure regarding “Transferred” 
provincial subjects is different; but the 
ultimate control by the British Government 
is no less complete. The power of the 
Governor to pass by certification Bills or 
grants of money refused by the legislature, 
is apparently confined by the Act to “Re¬ 
served” subjects, but the following provisions 
refer also to “Transferred” subjects, and 
together with the power of the Governor to 
take over and administer on his own 
account any “Transferred” subject, give him 
all the power that autocracy need require: 

" 72 (2) (b) The Governor shall 
have power in cases of emergency 
to authorise such expenditure as may 
be in his opinion necessary for the 
safety or tranquility of the province, 
or for the carrying on of any depart¬ 
ment. 


(c) No proposal for the appropria¬ 
tion of any such revenues or other 
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moneys for any 

made except on the recommendation 
of the Governor.” 

These provisions apply both to the 
“Reserved” and “Transferred” subjects. 

The Provincial legislatures may not create 
any appointments lasting for more than a 
month at a slary of more than Rs. 1,200 
a month, without obtaining, through the 
Governor-General, the sanction of the Sec¬ 
retary of State ; for purposes of comparison, 
it should be observed here that the slaries 
of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors 
vary from Rs. 1,28,000 to 66,000 rupees yearly, 
and the salaries of Members of Governors’ 
Executive Councils range from 64,000 rupees 
to 42,000 rupees yearly. This means that 
according to existing Government standards, 
no important provincial post may be created 
without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State in London. It is fitting to add here 
that the maximum salary of the Governor- 
General of India has been fixed by the 
Government of India Act at 256,000 Rs. 
a year. This is much more than the salary 
of a British Prime Minister. Thus, while the 
average income of India is very much lower 
than that of Britain, Indian officiahsalaries 
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/ery much higher than in hone 
the Indian legislature is expressly 
prohibited from any attempt to reduce 
them. 


In spite of the boasted reforms India 
still suffers under the centralisation of 
bureaucratic; authority in an extreme and 
utterly blighting form. What such dictator¬ 
ship means in India may be gathered from 
three instances given by Keir Hardie* in 
recording his Indian experiences of 1907. 
He tells that the Town Clerk of a big city 
had spent 46 .. on a note book, and that 
the amount was disallowed because the 
permission of the Government had not 
been previously obtained. At Madras a 
unanimous proposal by the Municipal Board 
to raise the wages of some of its employees 
by 1/4 a month was disallowed by the 
Government, and only assented to after 
considerable difficulty. In the third case the 
local Government official and the District 
Board, nominated and presided over by him, 
had for two and a half years endeavoured 
to induce the Government to permit the 
building of a branch railway line. Finally the 


* “India;’ 

Party. 


published by the Independent Labour 
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iment agreed, but insisted tt 
line should be constructed by the 
engineer of the South Indian Railway 
Company, although the Board desired to 
employ its own engineer, as on previous 
occasions. The Government further insisted 
that 40 lb. rails should be used, though 
the Board desired to use 56 lb. rails. The 
Government at the time was tearing up its 
own 40 lb. rails and replacing them by 50 
lb. rails : 


" It was openly alleged by respon¬ 
sible local officials that the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras and the Southern 
Indian Railway Company between 
them had a large stock of 40 lb rails, 
and the Government having reluc¬ 
tantly given its consent to the con¬ 
struction of the proposed district line, 
was seizing the opportunity which the 
new line offered of ‘dumping' down 
its old useless stock on the district. 
Be this as it may, the Government 
decision came before the Board Meet¬ 
ing, and the Collector, who presides 
at all these meetings, announced that 
the Board had better agree... .Round 
the Board table were Some thirty 
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w _ ^intelligent Taluk Board represei 
'"’^tives,* many of them landowners of 
good social position, and all of them 
opposed to the Government’s pro¬ 
posals, as was also the engineer and 

the bulk of his fellow officials. 

Subsequently I enquired of some of 
them the reason of their silence, 
and was informed that there was no 
use saying anything against the Col¬ 
lector’s opinion, since if they did so 
they would be held to be obstreperous 
members, perhaps be charged with 
sedition, and for a certainty would not 
again have been nominated to the 
Taluk Board.” 


Had the British Labour Party been 
possessed of the sturdy democratic fibre 
of the Chartists and early thorough going 
Radicals, it would have offered strenuous 
opposition to the Government of India Act. 
Having exposed the retrograde character 
of that Act to the voters at successive elec¬ 
tions, the Tabour Party would have taken 
office pledged to repeal the measure, and 


* The Taluk Boards were mominated by the Col¬ 
lector, the lqeal Government official, and the Taluk 
Boards sent representatives to the District Board. 
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ate in its place a constitution gi\ 
udia, either complete independence, or at 
least the powers of self-government pos¬ 
sessed by Australia and New Zealand. 

As to the franchise, were the Labour 
Party either imbued with firm democratic 
convictions, or alive to the interests of the 
world-wide working class, irrespective of 
colour, creed or race, it could not allow the 
present Indian system to continue, as it 
does, without making the least effort even 
to prepare the way to remodel it. A Labour 
Party of vigorous principles would either 
insist upon Indian adult suffrage on a terri¬ 
torial basis ; or it would proceed on the 
occupational basis already partially establish¬ 
ed for the richer classes, and, whilst ruthlessly 
pruning the representation given to cham¬ 
bers of commerce, employers and the larger 
landowners and income tax payers, it would 
set up constituencies for the poorer sections 
of the community, which are now altogether 
left out. 

There is no early likelihood that the 
Labour Party will attempt altogether to 
abolish the representation of those who are 
not producers, and to establish the principle 
that “he who does not work neither shall 



Jebecause the Labour Party '&L 
yet evolved to the point of believing 
in the establishment of that principle, either 
in its own or in any other land. Having 
regard to the principles the Labour Party 
professes, however, it should not be too much 
to demand of a Labour Government that 
it should establish an equal franchise 
for all sections of the people in India, in¬ 
cluding the women. Liberals must go thus 
far, did their practical performances agree 
with their large declarations of principle, 
which notoriously they do not. 


My own view that the main social 
organisation of India must be that of the 
village Panchayat, on a basis of free com¬ 
munism, is developed in another chapter. 


The failure of the Labour Party to make 
a fight for freedom and democracy in India, 
will surprise only those who are without 
knowledge of the personnel of the Labour 
Party officials and its general political at¬ 
titude. The Labour Party is mainly an 
agglomeration of Trade Unions, the members 
of which are still largely unawakened in 
a politico-economic sense. They follow the 
leadership of their officials, more or less 
unquestioningly, and the structure of the 
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and of the labour Party lei_ 

i control of policy in the hands of officials, 
ae officials are still swayed by current 
capitalist-political influences in international 
matters. Many of the most powerful 
trade union leaders are keenly imperialist. 
Though the partially awakened rank and 
file has an instinctive notion that imperialism 
is something which mainly benefits its mas¬ 
ters. it does not realise that imperialism is 
intimately bound up with its own enslave¬ 
ment to the capitalist system. International 
solidarity is a sentiment which only attains 
a sturdy growth amongst those who are 
fully convinced that capitalism has had its 
day. Whoever regards it as his inevitable 
and proper lot to gain bis bread by selling 
his labour in a competitive market, fails 
inherently to acquire unreserved solidarity 
either national or international. 


How little of real self-government the 
Dyarchy has given to India, is fully shown 
by the Bengal Ordinances of October 1924, 
which Tory fiord Birkenhead has described 
as "an invasion upon ordinary methods of 
criminal trial in India, which, in its drastic¬ 
ness was seldom exceeded by the suspension 
of Habeas Corpus in England, or the declara¬ 
tion of a state of siege abroad." When the 
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ace so described was adopted,_ 0 

aad a I,abour Party Government, and 
India was supposed to have a legislature ; 
but this drastic measure was “made and 
promulgated by the Governor-General. ’ ’ 

Both in the central and provincial legis¬ 
latures the Dyarchy is wholly breaking down, 
the elected members constantly refusing to 
pass Government measures, force the British 
Government to show that it has retained the 
real power, and is still governing alone in 
the old autocratic way. 
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The Cost and the Burden. 

The Government of India boasts that 
in spite of the high salaries paid to English 
officials, India is the most cheaply governed 
of civilised countries. The reason is two¬ 
fold : firstly the Government does less for the 
people than is done by other governments ; 
secondly the Government of India relieves 
taxation by making profits from State owner¬ 
ship of the land, from State railways and 
forests, from irrigation and from salt and 
opium monopolies. No illustration of what 
the Government costs the people and what 
it does for them could be more illuminating 
than the diagrams, which the Government 
has itself prepared, showing how each rupee 
of revenue is raised and expended. Note 
that the expenditure on military services, 
public debt, police and jails, amounts to 
more than half the total expenditure. 
When the cost of “general administra¬ 
tion’' is considered together with that of 
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rmy, the police and the Courts,! 
les obvious that the cost of governing 
the people far exceeds that of the social 
services. 

Turning to the details of Government 
income and expenditure, as published in 
the official abstract, it may be observed, 
that whilst the receipts from customs were 
growing and will grow still further under the 
present tariff policy, land revenue, drained 
from the starving peasants, has hitherto 
been the largest source of Government 
revenue. For many years State railways 
followed next, and may do again, if Protec- 
' tion doesnot cause customs to oust them 
permanently from the second place. The 
profits made by the Indian railways are of 
interest to the upholders of State Capitalism. 

By far the greatest, expenditure is 
on the military services. In 1920 it was 
Rs. 94,04,24,879, haviug grown from 
Rs. 31,36,24,550 in 1911-12. Thus the an¬ 
nual military expenditure had been trebled 
during nine years, and since the "war to 
end war” closed, it had shown no diminu¬ 
tion, but, on the contrary, a steady increase. 
That is a very serious indictment of modern 
Imperial government. 
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^^V^uring the retrenchments which 
lowed several budget deficits, the military- 
expenditure was slightly reduced, but only 
to Rs. 77,87,98,340,* Rs. 71,00,58,955! 
and Rs. 63,00,16,000! in the years 1922-23, 
1923-4! and 1924-5! respectively. Such 
small retrenchments are only temporary. 
The cost of militarism in India is steadily 
increasing as everywhere else. 

The main purpose of the Indian Army is 
to keep under control the Indian population, 
and to manifest to the peoples dwelling on 
the Indian frontiers the strength of British 
power. Were there any question of an 
invasion by one of the Great Powers, the 
expenditure would be enormously increased. 
There can be no doubt that if the Indian 
people were themselves satisfied with their 
lot, and if India were indepenedent and could 
conceivably secure a reliable guarantee of 
neutrality from the Great Powers, her own 
citizen volunteers would be more than able 
to cope with any incursions of her immediate 
neighbours. No standing army would be 
required. If the nations which have not 
developed modem technique in production 

* Actual expenditure. 

t Budget. 
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aerely contending amongst themself 
war preparations would be on a scale 
as modest as their productive methods. 
One of the tragedies of imperialism is that 
it imposes its costly militarism and govern¬ 
ment on people who still produce by 
primitive means, with hand labour. 


Under the expenditure which is devoted 
to controlling the Indian people, must be 
added also that for the “administration of 
law and justice/' which was Rs. 5,38,44,64 
m 1920; on jails and the Courts of Raw, Rs. 
9,22,39,279, Rs. 12,02,66,729 on police ; and 
Rs. 3,48,12,044under the heading “political,” 
ns well as the Rs. 25 , 39 > 44 $ spent on the 
English Church, and much of the expenditure 
under miscellaneous civil charges. 


The Editor of the “United States of In¬ 
dia” publishes a typical case, which shows the 
attitude of the operators of this costly Go¬ 
vernment machinery to the people over whom 
they rule. An Indian universitv student 
had handed a registered parcel to the post 
office clerk, and was waiting for a receipt 
when a police constable rudely ordered him 
to move away. The student explained that 
he was waiting for his receipt, but the police¬ 
man abused him and pushed him, and when 
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Student attempted to get the numt _ 
v~e ill-behaved constable, the policeman 
seized him by the throat, beat him and tore 
his shirt. The postal clerk now handed 
the receipt to the policeman, who dragged 
the student before an English sergeant. 
The student protested, but the sergeant 
ordered him to be locked up, declaring that 
all Bengalis were “cheeky fellows." On pro¬ 
testing to the officer in charge at the police 
station, he was told: “That is perfectly 
as it should be ; you are not an Englishman." 
Next day the student was tried, and 
dismissed with a warning, as a “hot-headed 
young man.” 


The seventh Quinquennial review of 
Education in India complained that on the 
walls of Indian schools such precepts had 
been discovered as “Might is Right,” and 
“Do not speak unpleasant truths;” but in¬ 
deed such precepts are in harmony with the 
governing conditions under which the youth 
of India is being reared. 


Compare the cost of military services- 
Rs. 94,04,24,879 with the relatively small 
sums spent on Social services in the same 
year: 


MWSfty 
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xpenditure. 


EDUCATION : expenditure, 

,16,293, less Rs. 54,00,899 received in fees. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH etc: 
expenditure. Rs. 1,69,25,772 less Rs. 
26,05,001 received from those who have 
purchased the seeds etc. produced bv the 
Department of Agriculture. 

SCIENTIFIC and MISCELLANEOUS : 
expenditure, Rs. 1,54.83.267, and receipts, 
Rs. 43,61,473. 

MEDICAL: expenditure, Rs. 2,51,67,080, 
receipts, Rs. 23,04,879. 


SANITATION: expenditure, 

26,22,106, receipts Rs. 11,21,524. 


Rs. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PROTECTIVE 
WORKS AND FAMINE RELIEF, the for¬ 
mer actually a profitable investment: ex¬ 
penditure, Rs. 1,50,00,000. Actual relief 
amounted to Rs. 26,64,017. 


22 
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The British Government has long been 
charged with encouraging the corruption 
of Eastern people by the use of opium, in 
order to secure revenue by the sale of the 
drug. The past record of the Government 
in this respect is a hideous one, especially 
in having compelled China, by force of arms, 
to legalize the opium traffic. In recent years 
the Government has agreed to restrict the 
sale of opium, but not to confine it wholly 
to medicinal and scientific uses. The Go¬ 
vernment’s excuse that opium is required by 
Eastern peoples for “ceremonial purposes” 
had the bottom knocked out of it by the 
petition of Gandhi and Tagore to the Geneva 
Opium Conference, urging that opium shall 
only be given for medicine, and by the reso¬ 
lution of the Indian National Conference 
demanding that both opium and alcohol 
shall only be used for medicine and science. 

The Government has not scrupled to 
descend to shameless profiteering at the 
expense of the peasant opium growers. In 
1920-21 the growers were paid Rs. 1,03,02,102 
for their product. After all charges had 
been met, the Government received a net 
revenue of Rs. 2,30,71,861 from the sale 




OT-^opium. Two hundred per cent 
3 §-nert airily an excessive one to make out 
of the labour of poverty-stricken peasants, 
who, in addition to providing this profit, 
were also obliged to furnish to the Govern¬ 
ment out of their earnings a proportion of 
the land revenue, local taxation and other 
charges. 


DISEASES. 


With her great population and lack 
of sanitation and. medical requirements, her 
swamps and neglected waters, her bad 
housing conditions, India is a forcing-house 
of disease. Her people die off like flies 
in the great epidemics, which they have not 
the physique to withstand. The follow¬ 
ing table, giving the deaths in British India 
in 1918-19 and 1920 from the most serious 
scourges, shows how immense is their 
harvest. 


Bysentry Respira- 
and tory 
Diarrhoea Diseases. 


Cholera Smallpox Plague* Fevers 


1918 500,802 93,076 440,762 11 , 134,441 276,048 430,935 

1919 578,426 136,077 74,284 5 , 468,181 291,643 350,133 

1920 130,140 101,329 99,368 4 , 931,202 218,734 333,669 


* In British India and Indian States the deaths from 
plague amounted to 621,277 in 1918, 98,682 in 1919, and 
140,259 in 1920. 
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ven these terrible figures are an urn 
^nent. of the true position, for Indian 
registration is grossly defective. lire 
Public Health Commissioner to the Indian 
Government observed in 1922 : 


“Registration of the causes of death 
is in its infancy, and must remain 
inaccurate until medical certification 
can become universal: it is still far 
from general even in the large cities. 

.The figures are naturally grossly 
inaccurate. 


63.6 per cent of the total deaths in 
India are due to fevers, and half the deaths 
from fever are due to malaria ; yet the great 
evil wrought by malaria cannot be measur¬ 
ed by the death rate, great as it is. Eight 
million of the Indian people, or three per 
cent of the population, attend hospitals 
and dispensaries for malaria, but the Health 
Commissioner states that probably 100 million 
people each year are requiring treatment for 
malaria who do not get it. That is a large 
admission to come from Government sources. 
Most of the victims of malaria do not die. 
They go through life debilitated and sub¬ 
ject to recurrent attacks of the disease, 




Dr. Bentley* says of this dreadful 
scourge : 


“Malaria impresses not only 
physical marks, but, above all, phy¬ 
sical degeneration upon the race it 
smites.’' 

The malaria-carrying mosquito finds 
India full of convenient breeding places. 
When the Panama Canal was building, the 
health officials, who were given plenary 
powers for dealing with malaria, went to 
diseaseridden India to make the preliminary 
researches which informed their preventive 
measures. 

For eliminating mosquitoes it is es¬ 
sential to eliminate stagnant water in which 
they breed. Ismailia, on the Suez Canal, 
from 1885 to 1902 had seldom less than 
2,000 malaria cases. In 1891 the number 
rose to 2,500, covering more than a quarter 
of the population. In 1902 Professor Ronald 
Ross started a practical malaria campaign, 
which cost £2,000 the first year, and £100 


* Public Health Commissioner’s Report 1922. 
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after. This included the estab 
of a permanent malaria brigade, con 
sisting of a European superintendent and 
two natives, the draining of the marsh, 
filling up of pools and treating cesspools 
with petroleum. It was the business of 
the brigade to empty standing vessels and 
tubs containing water, and to keep irriga¬ 
tion channels clear, in order that water 
might flow freely. Fines were instituted 
for those who neglected to report untreated 
collections of water. Volunteer aid and 
volunteer public spirit were enlisted. The 
malaria cases fell to 300 in 1903, 90 in 1904, 
37 in 1905, after which there were no fresh 
cases for several years, the malaria brigade 
still continuing its preventive operations. 
This remarkable achievement is an example 
of what could be done in India. An essen¬ 
tial condition of success is the provision 
of a continuous water supply to every house, 
to obviate the need for water storage in 
houses. One of the malaria-carrying mos¬ 
quitoes, stegomyia fasciata, is essentially 
a domestic mosquito, breeding in.small col¬ 
lections of water on household premises. 
To bring a continuous supply of water 
to every house, to fit wire screens which 
will keep out mosquitoes to the windows 
of all houses for use when required, is part 




gantic task of re-housing the pedj am 
iuh the determination of every family 
and every village must be aroused. 

Every pest has its natural foe. Various 
larvoecidal fish, which prey on the young 
of the mosquito, have been discovered, but 
have not yet been adequately used in In¬ 
dia, to combat the mosquito scourge. 
Further research may discover, perhaps in 
the little-known forests, new and useful 
enemies of the mosquito amongst birds, 
insects and fish. It were better, indeed, 
to follow such researches than to become 
a lawyer or a banker ! 

The health of the army is always a 
matter of official solicitude, and wherever 
troops are stationed, the military autho¬ 
rities regard it as an essential duty to take 
precautions, seldom thought necessary for 
the workers engaged in industrial enter¬ 
prises, or for the resident population. The 
army is provided with mosquito nets, with 
punkahs with electrically propelled fringes 
to drive off the insects, and with bamber 
oil and other repellents; though not, it is 
true, in sufficient quantities to ensure com¬ 
plete immunity. A military station has its 
anti-malaria offices- and his labour gang. 
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rain or oil stagnant water, c 
clear water-courses of obstructions, 
and indentify species of mosquitoes. The 
same work is needed in every district. Much 
of it would be done by the people themselves, 
without any assistance from outside au¬ 
thority, did they but realise its impor¬ 
tance. Here again is urgent work for the 
non-co-operators and for all who love the 
commonweal. 

Prevention is better than cure. It 
should be observed, however, that quinine, 
in which medical opinion places great, faith 
as a cure for malaria paroxysms, is not 
supplied in anything like adequate quan¬ 
tities in the hospitals of India. Financial 
stringency, the usual excuse for all the 
Government’s neglect, is given as the rea¬ 
son for this lack also. In Italy the pro¬ 
duction of quinine has been made a State 
industry, because of its virtue in treating 
malaria. 

"The control of cholera depends on 
the limitation of soil pollution,”' says the 
Health Commissioner. He adds: 

“Calcutta, the chief city of India, 
continues year after year to return 
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high death rate from cholera 
922, 1,269 deaths were registered, a 
mortality of 1.4. It is amazing to 
read of epidemic cholera in a large 
city, the headquarters of a modern 

government.when one realises that 

it is over 60 years since cholera was 
banished from Great Britain. There is 
no reason why Calcutta should not 
do the same.” 

It is unnecessary to add to that indict¬ 
ment. When there is a pure water supply 
and proper means of disposing of sewage 
in each town and district, cholera, like the 
other diseases of dirt and neglect, will be 
eradicated from India. How far away is 
that at the present rate of progress may be 
gathered from the report of the Sanitary 
Board of Bihar and Orissa, to the effect 
that the Board had resolved to defer all 
drainage schemes until the water supply 
schemes had been carried through, but that 
the water supply schemes also had, in most 
cases, been “dropped for want of funds.” 

Plague is not an old legacy handed 
down from pre-British times. It appeared 
in Bombay in August 1896 as a modern 
menace, since when it has accounted for 
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deaths in the British pro\ 
re Indian States. Plague exists in 
la, as it did in I,ondon in the seventeenth 
century, because of the old insanitary 
dwellings with mud floors that become 
impregnated with foecal matter and cannot 
be cleansed. Tondon was freed of plague by 
the Great Fire of 1665, which cleared away 


It would take 
The scourge 


the wretched old dwellings, 
many fires thus to free India, 
has matched on from province to province, 
from State to State, till it has covered 
the country with its now permanent danger. 
Bum down the old dwellings. Yes, but 
first build new ones and provide the sanitary 
requirements now lacking. Set the soldiers 
to build houses and construct sewers 
and sewage farms. Assist the villagers 
to build themselves new and better 

dwellings. To the rat-flea has been 
attributed the carrying of the disease. 
War is made on the rats, and the miserable 
dwellings which are the cause of the trouble 
and the habourage of rats and many other 
pests, are left to stand. 


Plague, like malaria, is more fatal to 
women than to men, because the lives of 
women are largely spent in the dark insani- 


Shovellings, and because women tend 
ick and sit beside the dead to mourn them. 


It is a terrible disgrace to British rule 
that with all the resources of modern 
science at its command, plague should have 
been permitted to arise out of the depths 
of long-neglected squalor, in recent years, 
and to have steadily increased its hold. 

In 1920 the Government of India issued 
a resolution appealing to provincial govern¬ 
ments to attack plague while it was quies¬ 
cent. The Health Commissioner reported 
in 1922, “ financial, stringency has not only 
prevented this, but curtailed those measures 
already taken.” 


The real incidence of pulmonary tuber¬ 
culosis is only estimated. Dr. Bentley* 
believes that 100,000 persons die from it 
each year in Bengal. Yet the scourge is still 
more prevalent in some other provinces. 
The death rate from it in Bombay city is 
1.14 ; in Calcutta 2.3 ; in Ferrukhabad 5.13 ; 
in Bucknow 4.84. 


* Health Commissioner’s Report. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Indian agriculture is in an appalling 
state. The yield, of the soil is excessively 
low. Only 98 lbs. of ginned cotton are 
obtained per acre, as compared with the 
United States’ production of 200 lbs. and the 
Egyptian average of 450 lbs. per acre. The 
weight of stripped cane in India per acre 
is only ten tons, as compared with 40 tons 
in Java. The Indian yield, of rice per acre 
is half that of Japan. England produces 
2,000 lbs. of wheat per acre, whilst India, 
in the eight years ending 1920, produced 
690 lbs. England produces 1645 lbs. of 
barley per acre, India 877 lbs. 


It is remarkable that the British average 
is secured with only one worker per 17.3 
acres of cultivated land, whilst there is one 
worker for every 2.6 acres of cultivated land 
in India. In Europe, broadly speaking, agri¬ 
cultural production does not support more 
than 250 persons per square mile, yet in 
India, with inferior tools and materials of 
production, a population of three and four 
times that density is, in many districts, 
struggling to maintain itself. 
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:y intensive cultivation, howevei 
muuJ ' larger proportion than that of the 
most densely populated districts could be 
maintained in far better circumstances. As 
Kropotkin, in his “Fields, factories and 
Workshops," showed, so long ago as 1908, 
French experimental agriculturalists were 
growing on one-twentieth of an acre the 
181 bushels required per head per annum 
by a population living chiefly on bread. 
Within a radius of ten miles of Paris two 
cultivators per acre were raising crops worth 
up to £300. In Jersey, though the soil 
of the island was originally poor, two cul¬ 
tivators per acre were producing, even at 
that time, £50 worth of produce for each 
acre of the aggregate surf are of the island, 
though the soil consists only of decomposed 
granite, and contains no organic matter 
except what is put into it by the cultivators. 
The Jersey peasants and the market gar¬ 
deners about Paris are able to cultivate 
with science, because they have the means 
to furnish themselves with efficient 
implements and manures. The Indian 
peasants work assiduously, but they lack all 
the requisites to successful production ; their 
implements are out-of-date and inadequate , 
their cattle under-nourished, like themselves ; 
their soil, exhausted for lack of manure, and 



distantly growing more so. The Gov_ _ 
nent itself admits that artificial manure is 
“almost unknown” to the Indian peasant. 


mi 


The cultivators are chronically starved, 
and most of them are always more or less 
ill. From childhood their bodily and men¬ 
tal strength is undermined by hook worm 
and malaria. In the Madras Presidency, 
for instance, it is estimated that little short 
of a hundred per cent of the rural population 
is infected with hook worm. Authorities 
have stated that the presence of malaria 
and hook worm infection in the body is 
“not incompatible with a fair outputof 
agricultural work.” Only because necessity 
is their urge however, do the sufferers 
continue at their toil. Were its spur 
relaxed, their debility would cause them 
to desist. The toiler’s life under such 
conditions is torture. 

The insidious effect of hookworm has 
been discovered by employers of labour. 
When Ceylon tea gardens workers were 
treated with vermifuges to eradicate hook 
worm, their output was increased by 25 per 
cent. The peasant cultivators are not so 
treated. They are not indentured labour¬ 
ers, but independent cultivators, fighting 



battle with poverty in a land i 
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stores of wealth are largely dormant. 

The poor Moplah rebels of Malabar 
were found, when imprisoned, to be "riddled 
with disease, especially ankylostomiasis, a 
disease which tends to chronic ill-health and 
dysentry.” In Bihar and Orissa 42 per 
cent of the jail prisoners were infected with 
this disease. 

In the year 1918-19 a terrible epidemic 
of influenza carried off upwards of five mil¬ 
lion lives. The enfeebled populace could 
not withstand the disease. 

In spite of the great congestion of 
population obtaining in some districts, and 
the shortage of food stuffs, only one-third 
of the land of India is sown with crops. 
Immense areas are wholly infertile for lack 
of irrigation, and a large proportion of the 
soil which is cultivated suffers from frequent 
crop failures for lack of moisture. 

Government blue books are constantly 
emphasising the disastrous effects of failure 
to manure the soil. They expatiate on the 
resultant diminution of crops, the impoveri¬ 
shed milk of cows fed on them, and the 



ement of live stock. Experts brir 
.ment notice experiments showing 
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great improvements which manures can 
secure. For instance in 1912, Mr. John 
Kenny, * Instructor of Agriculture to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, showed that crops 
which were already three times the size of 
the average Indian crop, had been increased 
five-fold by proper manuring. He also 
showed that the yield of peasants’ land in 
the Deccan had' been increased from 50 
lbs. of lint (cotton) per acre, to 80 lbs. by 
manuring with cow-dung, and up to 200 lbs. 
by the use of other manure. The Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural Research Institute at 
PusaJ has records showing that crops of 
oats were increased from 960 lbs. per acre 
in the first year of scientific farming to 1840 
lbs. in the third. Mr. Asliburner, C.S.I.; 
recorded that an expenditure of only 18 
rupees per acre of cow-dung, caused increases 
of 54 lbs. up to 900 lbs. per acre of grain, 
with an increase in the weight of straw 
from 2,808 lbs. to 7,380 lbs. 

For upwards of fifty years, eminent 
scientists have been pointing out to the 

* “Intensive Farming in India.” 

If A Study of the Indigo Soils of Bihar. 

+ The Indian Problem Solved. 
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iment that there is a shortage of 
^pular use, and that the peasants^are 
xg the droppings of their animals for 
food, because of their hideous poverty; 
yet nothing has been done to stop this evil. 
It is indeed a miracle of neglect that some 
systematic means of securing for the land 
at least the manure which falls from the 
animals upon it, has not been applied. If 
during a period designed progressively to 
cover the whole country, certain districts 
had each year been relieved of taxation, 
until the yield of the crops had been improved, 
on condition that the cow-dung be put on 
the ground; if, at the same time, the fuel 
problem in such areas had been seriously 
tackled, the yield of the soil would now have 
been, to say the least, very much greater 
than at present. To supply the people 
with coal or firewood lor domestic needs, 
is a large work. It would take some time 
for the mines to make the arrangements 
necessary for such an increased output. 
Railways to transport either coal from the 
mines or wood from the forests to the villages 
are lacking. They would have to be made. 

These things ought to have been done 
already. Since the work has been neglected, 
a great initiative should be employed to do 

23 
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If when the land was being hart' 
to Zamindars, and the peasants were 
being displaced and harried, the Govern¬ 
ment had observed the need for reserving 
in each area land on which trees could be 
grown, the present acute fuel problem would 
not exist. 


Mr. Arnold I/upton in his “ Happy 
India,” has estimated the cost of supplying 
both fuel and manure to the cultivators, 
light railways, he says, can be built at 
£500 per mile. 20,000 miles of railways would 
thus cost £100,000,000. By saving the dung 
for the soil, he estimated an increased 
production of at least 20 per cent, which, 
t alcing the value of the Indian crop at 
£1,000,000,000, would mean an increase of 
£200,000,000, and would pay the cost of 
20,000 miles of railway twice over in one 
year. The cost of carrying 40,000,000 tons 
of wood fuel an average distance of 60 miles, 
would be £10,000,000 a year. If the cultiva¬ 
tors were to be supplied with. 20,000,000 
tons of coal instead of 40,000,000 tons of 
fire wood, arrangements could be made to 
meet their demands by developments at the 
collieries within five years. The carriage 
of coal would be £1 per ton per 1,000 
miles. If the coal cost 10/- a ton at the 



iouth, the average journey 
iiles, it would cost the consumer 
a ton. The fuel actually required to 
replace the dung now bought, Mr. I,upton 
calculated at 68,000,000 tons of wood, or 
half that weight of coal. The wood could 
be brought from existing forests, and fresh 
plantations could also be grown. The latter 
are urgently required. Great territories of 
India are notoriously suffering from having 
been denuded of trees, which are valuable 
agents in inducing rainfall, breaking the 
destructive force of torrents and tornadoes, 
holding moisture in the soil and modifying 
climate. The Indian forestry department 
has shown that at a cost of £2 per acre, 
afforestation can produce in India plantations 
three or four times the height of a man in 
three years’ time. Such plantations would 
supply, not only fuel, but also timber for 
building, furniture and innumerable useful 
products, besides giving shade and fodder 
for cattle. 


If instead of attempting to supply them 
with fuel, the peasants were left to go on 
burning the dung, and were supplied with 
artificial manure, he estimated the cost at 
£60,000,000 a year. To procure such a 
quantity immediately from any sources. 
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cause other countries to go she 
Phosphates, potash, nitrogen 
nitrate. Therefore Mr. Dupton suggested 
that the cultivators should be given free 
firewood on condition that they would put 
the dung on the soil. Since this would not 
in all districts supply all that the soil 
requires, the Government Agricultural 
Department should obtain an analysis of the 
soil in each locality, to discover what other 
manures it requires. These manures should 
also be supplied by the Government, free 
of charge, in the first instance. The value of 
half the increased yield obtained by the use 
of wood instead of dung, and by the other 
manures, Mr. Lupton suggested should be 
taken by the Government till the initial cost 
of fuel and manure had been recovered. After 
the use of manures had been well estab¬ 
lished, and a permanent increase assured 
then he thought the Government would 
he justified in increasing the land revenue 
assessments. He considered a 5 ° P er cent, 
increase in the value both of agricultural 
produce and of cattle, quite possible by 
these methods. Thus a gain of £1,570,000,000 
a year would be obtained. Here, he- 
says to the Indian patriot, " is Wealth, 
Health and Happiness for you and alL 
your people.” 


mmsTft 
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Jnfortunately the remark is exaggi 
Mr. I^uptou, estimates that the average 
income in India is but one-eighth that in 
Britain, (his estimate is in excess of some 
others.) Were the Indian people only four 
times as poor as the British, we know that 
they would not by any means all possess 
" wealth, health and happiness." Even were 
the peasants able to maintain the price of 
the commodities they sell, without paying 
more for the commodities they buy, and 
could thus resist having any share of their 
increased production filched from them, 
which is incredible under capitalism, they 
would still remain very poor, even were their 
present incomes doubled and the land 
revenue not increased at all. 

The. Government does not contemplate 
such expensive schemes as those advanced 
by Mr. Tup ton. It is turning its attention 
rather to the introduction of plants which 
may be able to surmount the local disabilities 
of soil and climate, so as to give a rich yield 
under adverse conditions. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has produced improved 
varieties of lice, wheat, sugar-cane, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, vegetable, oil seeds, coffee, 
and so on. It testifies to the readiness of 
the peasants to use the new varieties when 
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Success has been demonstrated 
Department claims substantial improve¬ 
ments in yield through this means. Neces¬ 
sity is the mother of invention, and 
doubtless great developments will in time be 
made in this direction. 

In Denmark the peasants’ co-operatives 
have their research laboratories and the cul¬ 
tured peasants, a large number of whom 
have been resident students in agricultural 
colleges, are able to take a progressive part 
in the development of agriculture, which is 
impossible to the Indian, starved both of 
bodily and mental sustenance. 

Government has been apt to regard 
itself as the sole and sufficient directing 
force in India, but its progressive work 
is allowed only a meagre share of revenue. 

The whole work of the central and 
provincial agricultural departments, com¬ 
prising research and experiment of all kinds, 
advice to capitalists, soil surveys, the study 
of insect and animal pests, agricultural 
engineering, including boring for water and 
experiments with machines, as well as 
veterinary work and every other activity, 
is carried out at a cost of only one halfpenny 
per acre per annum. 
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ie existing forests of India, 
more than a quarter of a million 
square miles, provide limitless sources of 
wealth, as yet little developed. Only 60,000 
square miles of forest are even tenta¬ 
tively placed under scientific management 
as Government reserves. In 1920-21 only 
about 2 cubic foot of timber and firewood 
per acre was drawn from the forests. There 
is a great lack of forest staff, a great lack 
of knowledge of forest products, and a great 
lack of research. The timber taken from, 
the forests in most areas is much less than 
the natural increment. Roads and rail¬ 
ways are wanting. In spite of this the 
forests provide a substantial contribution 
to revenue, and in some cases show a 35 
per cent return on the working expenditure. 
In some areas, the exploitation of the tim¬ 
ber is handed over to private firms on long 
renewable leases. This is notably the case 
in Burma, where vast “unclassed” forests 
amount to 114,000 square miles, and the 
“reserved” forests to 29,000 miles. These 
forests are still less known than those in 
other parts of India. 


Only one cubic foot of timber per acre 
was withdrawn from the reserved forests 
of Burma in 1915-16. The expenditure was 
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is per acre, and the income 8 ante 
acre. The firms holding forest leases 
are expected to construct such temporary- 
roads and railways as they require for 
removing the timber. Therefore as imme¬ 
diate profits are their sole consideration, 
they take only the trees which grow beside 
rivers and creeks, and those alone which, 
being lighter than water, can be transported 
by floating. The valuable hard-wood tim¬ 
bers they leave untouched. 

Private firms are also granted forest 
concessions for making bamboo pulp into 
paper, and leases for three-ply making. The 
slender Government staff is instructed that 
it is one of its many duties to obtain and 
supply information as to how capitalists 
may turn the forests and their produce to 
profitable account. 

The Government would derive much 
revenue from forest development,, as well 
as benefiting the people as a whole, by 
supplying them with the product. Yet such 
development is neglected, because it is the 
policy of Government to hand the resources, 
of the country to private capitalists, permit¬ 
ting them to exploit as they please, aided 
by the advice of Government technicians. 
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^ose'/iiigh. salaries are paid from taxai 

stores of wood for building, for 
vehicles and furniture, for making charcoal 
and gas, which may be used for generating 
power to work machinery, essential oils, 
acetate of lime, methyl alcohol, wood, tar, 
drugs, perfumes, and so on are locked up 
in the great forests, waiting to be released, 
by human energy. How is that energy 
to be supplied ? 

If by the old methods, the process will 
be slow and costly. If the capitalists do 
it they will keep the major part of the 
wealth for themselves. If the Glovernment 
borrows money to do it, heavy tribute will 
be paid to the money lenders, and a bureau¬ 
cracy of expensive parasites will burden 
the enterprise. 

What has happened in Africa ? There 
is a people who were called "forest destroy¬ 
ers”. Yearly they burnt down a section 
of forest, sowed their crops where the trees 
had been, and then moved on to lay waste 
a new area. Under the influence of a 
progressive teacher, they were induced to 
realise that they were deforesting and 
impoverishing their country. They have 
ceased to be forest destroyers. They have 
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e forest planters. A great volur 
is doing a tremendous work of affore¬ 
station. 

The exploited Indian peasant is some¬ 
times a wanton destroyer of forests and 
plantations. In the United Provinces re¬ 
cently, the hill people of the Kumann dis¬ 
trict rose up against the Government policy, 
which had taken away their old rights of 
using the forests, and was making their bare 
subsistence yet more precarious. They re¬ 
taliated by incendiarism and committed great 
damage. The Government, to protect its 
reserved area, was obliged to permit certain 
unreserved forest land to be given over to 
the people for burning, grazing and lopping. 
The Government regretted that it had been 
compelled to make the concession, but, 
after all, the people must live, and what, 
indeed, should the forests be used for but to 
support the people. 

In the people themselves must be en¬ 
couraged the knowledge and the public 
spirit to use the forests without waste, 
and to develop and extend them for the 
commonweal. The African example of the 
Forest Destroyers turned Forest Planters 
sends its message to every country. 
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can the planting, the road 
id the bringing of wood from distant- 
parts be accelerated ? Call in the aid of 
the village communities. If there is a forest 
area adjacent to the village, place it under 
the care of the villagers and give them the 
proceeds, I,end them expert advice, lend 
them tools and plant, give all possible 
technical aid. Let militarism spare some¬ 
thing of its vast expenditure to cover the 
initial cost. If there is no forest near the 
village, but there is land which should be 
planted, give that land to the village for 
planting, together with all requisite aid. 

In some districts which are suffering 
for lack of trees, where all the land is cul¬ 
tivated and the population is dense, it 
might be beneficial that there should be a 
re-allotment of land, in order that by each 
family cultivating a somewhat smaller plot, 
a portion could be saved from the whole 
for planting. Any such re-allotment would 
require to be done by the cultivators them¬ 
selves, of their own free will; otherwise 
hardship and discontent would result. In 
districts where the holdings are small and the 
people excessively poor, such a plan would 
be impossible until some other means had 
been found for easing their economic need. 
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or the distant forests, call 
teers. Appeal to the joint families 
and the village communities to supply and 
maintain volunteers for this beneficial 
work, het the provision of sustenance and 
materials be direct from producer to 
consumer ; cut out the contract system, the 
purchasing of goods and the selling of goods 
as far as possible. When executed through 
commercial channels, work is burdened, not 
only with the mere maintenance of those 
who obtained the materials, those who 
transported them and those who applied the 
materials to the work in hand, but also 
with a vast army of middlemen and money 
lenders. 

There are lovers of the commonweal 
amongst the joint families of India, who 
have means that raise them above the 
mere subsistence level. Suppose such 
families should offer to provide and equip, 
from amongst their members, a company 
of volunteers for road making, tree felling 
and other forest works, and should enlist 
the services of experts and ensure the car¬ 
rying out of the project. Would the Govern¬ 
ment place at their disposal as much of 
the ‘'unclassed” forests (those which it has 
not attempted to develop) and the unused 
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■/suitable for tree planting, as _ 
could handle, and permit them to make the 
necessary roads ? Would the Government 
make the condition that the work should be 
carried out for the benefit of the community, 
and that when it had been developed to an 
agreed standard of production, it should be 
handed over to a united co-operative society 
of those who would carry on the permanent 
work which would arise, and of the com¬ 
munities which they would supply ? Or 
would the Government even permit the 
free development of the forests and the 
making of the transport roads by volunteers, 
keeping accounts to show that they were 
deriving no benefit, save subsistence, whilst 
working, if, after five years, during which 
any produce would be distributed in neces¬ 
sitous areas or used for the work itself, the 
roads and area developed should be handed 
over to what Government might be in 
power, to maintain as it chose, on the sole 
condition that it should not be leased, or 
otherwise transferred to private capitalism ? 


Suppose the Government were to place 
at the disposal-of any community a forest 
reserve and a railway connecting it with 
the village, on condition that the villagers 
should take charge of the reserve, detail- 
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®pg/ wme of tlieir number for the 
fusing the product of the forest for 
own needs, and supplying a certain propor¬ 
tion of the wood for city or industrial use. 

Would the government give forest areas 
freely to workers’ co-operatives, on condi¬ 
tion that they supply a certain proportion 
of fuel to the villages in return for food of 
equivalent price ? Would the government 
provide subsistence and materials to the 
members of the co-operative whilst they 
were making the road or railway connect¬ 
ing the district it would supply ? 

The Government may be expected to 
do no such things. Its policj 7 is to appeal 
to the capitalists, saying: “Here are 

nature’s resources; here is cheap labour; 
come, exploit them and grow rich.” 

Suppose the Government were to remit 
the tax in a given area ; suppose the peasants 
were themselves to consume half the pro- # 
duce they would have sold to pay the tax, 
and to supply the other half to the village 
Panchayat. Suppose the Panchayat were 
to ask for as many volunteers as could be 
sustained by that produce, using i f directly, 
as far as possible, and selling or exchanging 
it only where necessary. Suppose those 
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eers should be employed in 
ting school buildings, railways, works 
irrigation and tree planting. Suppose the 
cost of the materials required for the works 
of construction should be obtained by 
cutting down the military expenditure. 
Suppose in the following year the tax 
should again be remitted and half the 
produce which would have been sold 
to pay it were exchanged for seed 
and other requirements. Suppose that 
for ten years half the produce that 
would have been sold to pay the old 
tax were supplied to the Panchayats, and 
were used, either for sustaining volunteers 
on works of construction and improvement, 
or for exchanging for seed, implements and 
stock ? 


Suppose the same experiment were 
repeated for ten years in each province of 
India, we should presently see a substantial 
improvement in the productivity of the soil 
of India and in the standard of life of her 
cultivators, always provided that the results 
of their productivity were not taken from 
them by the increased exactions of landlords, 
tax gatherers, or traders or parasites of some 
sort. 
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Such, however, are not the wa} 
;alism, nor of complete Communism 
either. They are too human for the present 
social order, and not all-embracing enough 
for the next. 


We must go down to the root of society 
and rebuild in the spirit of mutual aid and 
the village community. 

Tree planting should be one of the 
foremost activities of those who desire the 
regeneration of India. Some of the pioneer 
workers should devote themselves to the 
study of silviculture, in order that they 
may act as guides to volunteer planters and 
foresters. Tree planting should be organised 
in all stuitable areas, for afforestation is 
needed to enrich the land, that it may over¬ 
flow with plenty and enjoyment under 
Swaraj. 

# 

Brave men go exploring to the poles, 
taking with them scanty stores, to be eked 
out by hunting and fishing. A still nob¬ 
ler quest would be that of the road makers 
and foresters who would go forth to 
connect the cities and the agricultural 
villages with the forests. 
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NATION AND WATER PO 


Artificial irrigation is a primary need 
in India. A very large area is irrigated by 
the small cultivators without Government 
assistance, by means of temporary obstruc¬ 
tions placed in streams to divert water 
on to the fields, and by tanks and wells. 
There are said to be at least three million 
such wells, the water being lifted frequently 
by hand or by cattle power. In districts 
where the wells average from 35 to 40 feet 
in depth, it was estimated, before the war, 
that irrigation by cattle power cost Rs. 
70 per acre per annum. It would be chea¬ 
per to do the work by machinery. Here 
again the coal or gas derived from wood 
could be usefully applied. In many cases 
water power could be used. The same must 
be said of the grinding of corn, the crush¬ 
ing of oil seeds and sugar-cane. A quarter 
of the sugar used in India has to be import¬ 
ed, because the yield of the acreage under 
sugar is excessively low. One-third of the 
Indian-grown sugar is wasted through defec¬ 
tive extraction. The ill-fed cattle who work 
the crushing-mills are already worn out 
by field work; the hard toil of the mill is 
too much for them. The cultivator is oblig¬ 
ed to slacken the mill to ease them. Thus 
24 
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iart of the sugar is extracted. 

is done so slowly that some of the 
canes are spoilt before it is finished. The 
remedy is to use mechanical-power mills. 
Such a mill with a six horse-power motor 
can crush as much cane as six bullock mills, 
each driven by a pair of cattle. Such mills 
can economically replace cattle for areas 
of 40 or 50 acres, and there are smaller 
mills suitable for dealing with the produce 
of 25 acres. The mills have been found 
to increase the value of the crop by 25 and 
30 per cent. The Indian State of Mysore 
is ahead of British India in the provision 
of such aids. Many such mills have been 
installed at State expense, and others by 
co-operative societies with the aid of State 
loans. 

Hundreds of years ago the rulers of 
India built great irrigation works. These 
have been added to by British Govern¬ 
ments, but not so largely, or so rapidly 
as would have been appropriate to the 
age of machinery and engineering with 
which British rule in India has coincided, 
although irrigation work has yielded 
the Government a handsome profit. 
In 1920-21* the area irrigated was 

* Indian Statistical Abstract. 
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/,746 acres; the total capital, 
lifecft and indirect, which had been in¬ 
vested in irrigation down to the end of 1920 
was Rs. 78,61,21,601; the gross receipts 
for the year were Rs. 9,08,05,263; the work¬ 
ing expenses, direct and indirect, were Rs. 
3,32,26,907; the net revenue for the year 
was Rs. 5,75,78,356, giving a revenue 
percentage of 7.32 on the total capital 
outlay. That is a very comfortable dividend 
to make out of a work of improvement, 
which has also led to increased land revenue. 

The irrigation work has not always been 
planned with efficiency. Targe areas of the 
Ganges plain have been freely irrigated 
without the provision of adequate drainage, 
and thereby, the land has been poisoned. 
From the same cause the land near Amrit¬ 
sar has been made a swamp, where malaria¬ 
carrying mosquitoes are bred. A means 
of draining this swamp has been devised, 
but has only been applied to a very limited 
degree. Yet it is actually possible to do 
so at a profit, if the Government would but 
undertake the initial outlay. An ingenious 
pumping arrangement was invented by 
Major John Ashford, to be worked by electric 
motors, the current for which is derived 
from hydro-electric generators. Mr. Arnold 
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W A* describes how the work is 
gradient of the irrigation canal, being 
steep, is stepped, the dams varying from 
four to nine feet. At each of thes dams 
a hydro-electric station may be erected, to 
take the power of the falling water, and 
pass it on, by overhead wires carried on steel 
towers, to work other pumps at a distance, 
or for other purposes. The water brought 
up by the pumps is sold for irrigation at a 
cost greater than that of pumping, whilst 
the power taken-from the dams is all clear 
gain. Yet in 1921, ten years after the 
scheme was devised, only fifteen pumps and 
one hydro-electric station had been erected, 
though hundreds were required. The power 
taken from the dams which ought to have 
been erected, could have been used to ex¬ 
tract nitrogen from the air to make nitrolene, 
or some other compound required to manure 
the exhausted soil. 


The great irrigation embankments are 
regarded by the health department with 
growing anxiety. The department believes 
that there has been a definite increase in 
malaria since 1912, caused by these embank¬ 
ments, which, by checking the flow of water. 


* Happy India. 
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le stagnant places where mosqt 
The Health Commissioner has urged 
co-operation, between the Public Works 
Department and his own, in the hope of 
checking this evil which has already grown 
to enormous proportions. The Health 
Commissioner in his 1922 Report 
observed: 


“ The main source of malaria in 
Quetta was the Hanna Valley irriga¬ 
tion channel running along one side 

of the military station.this 

channel continued to breed mosqui¬ 
toes.throughout the season.” 

‘‘Lahore is a highly irrigated station, 
and though the system of irrigation 
is in the main ‘‘pucca,” a good deal 
of seepage occurs, forming small but 
very favourable breeding grounds.” 

The remedy is to keep the water flowing. 
Sometimes that is a costly matter, whilst 
human lives are cheap. 

An irrigation work which will cost £ 
18,000,000 is projected by the Government 
in Sind, not to increase the food supply. 
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order to grow long-staple cotton 
produced in Egypt. Of the 34,000,000 
acres of British territory in Sind, only 
between three and four million acres have 
hitherto been sown, the greater part of which 
are artificially irrigated. The rest of this 
vast territory has lain uncultivated for lack 
of moisture. It is splendid to learn that the 
desert waste is to be made fertile, but to 
what end ? Shall it be to people it with 
an army of half-starved malaria-ridden 
growers who will produce cotton for the 
dividend hunters ? 

India has in its great mountains and 
rivers enormous potentialities of hydro-elec¬ 
tric power. Modern science has shown how 
society can by this means, be emancipated 
from the need of coal, firewood and oil 
fuel. The lands of the great mountains, 
Italy, Norway, Switzerland, India, will in 
time be freed from dependence upon 
the coal and oil bearing countries, by the 
power derived from waterfalls and from other 
sources. Professor Shiv Narayan* has said 
that thirteen thousand million electrical 
horse power could be provided from the 
snowfall and rainfall of India, and that 


* Hydro-Electric Installations of India, 
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poo will probably represent the a 
I Whter power which will in future actually 
ie used. Others have given much higher 
estimates, but all predictions are likely to 
fall far short of the mark, bet us remember 
the observation of the notable scientist, 
bold Rayleigh, on the newly-invented tele¬ 
phone : “ It is a wonderful invention, but 

I do not suppose it will ever be any use." 

Norway, poor in what were regarded 
as the great sources of wealth in the nine¬ 
teenth century, at one time permitted her 
waterfalls to pass into private hands for 
an "old song.” For many years past, how¬ 
ever, " Norwegian white coals ” as the energy 
of waterfalls is termed, has been conserved 
for the State. 

The British Government of India, hold¬ 
ing the land as its direct possession to a 
greater extent than occurs in most countries, 
as well as being engaged in the naturally 
allied work of irrigation, and possessing 
complete autocratic power, had a clear field 
for developing the possibilities of hydro¬ 
electric power. This great opportunity 
the Government neglected, apparently 
intending the greatest single development 
facing modern India to be left to private 
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_ The industrial commission I 

_complained that the Government did 

not regard prospecting for water as one of 
its duties. 


The little Indian State of Mysore has 
shown the way to the great British Govern¬ 
ment, in this and many other developments. 
So long ago as 1903, the Mysore Durbar 
established, on the Cauvery Falls the first 
hydro-electric installation in India, with a 
capacity of over twenty-two thousand horse 
power, a part of which is transmitted 90 
miles to work the Kolar gold fields. 


The Kashmir Durbar followed with a 
hydro-electric station on the Jhelum river. 
The largest hydro-electric enterprise in India 
is that of the Tata Company, which is 
developing a gigantic scheme in the Western 
Ghats. Artificial reservoirs are there made 
to catch a rainfall of 100 to 250 inches a 
year. From these reservoirs the water is 
made to fall to a depth of 1,725 feet, in the 
case of the first completed installation. The 
Tata Company supplies 40,000 electric horse 
power from the Western Ghats to the indus¬ 
tries of Bombay. 
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G CAPITALIST DEVELOP 


Capitalism is traditionally desirous that 
'Government shall leave it a free hand to 
exploit the natural resources and labour- 
power and to sell the product to the consumer 
on its own terms. It requires that Govern¬ 
ment shall, as far as possible, never interfere 
except to assist capitalist development. The 
Government of India began on a somewhat 
unusual plan, because it was the inheritor 
of a capitalist enterprise, the East India 
Companv, which went to India confessedly 
to exploit on capitalist lines Government 
ownership of land, railways, irrigation works, 
the monopolies of salt, opium, and so on, 
were the outcome of this beginning. I he 
tendency of later years is for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to fall in line with the other 
capitalist governments and permit private 
capitalism to dominate all new developments. 
The Indian people have not had a very happy 
experience of State capitalism; banks and 
railways have discriminated against them 
racially. The profits of State enterprises 
have been dissipated in militarism, and 
excessive payments to British officials. 
Nevertheless, when, in 1923, the Government 
proposed that the management of the East 
Indian Railway and the Great Indian 
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alar Railway should be handed 
_ rivate company, on the expiry of the 
existing contract, the Indian non-official 
members of the legislature rejected the 
proposal and declared for complete State 
management. 


Under the present system, if the Go¬ 
vernment itself undertakes any work of 
development, it usually goes to the private 
investor to borrow the capital for the work. 
The interest on this borrowed capital 
becomes a perpetual annual tribute which 
has to be raised by taxation. On the other 
hand, if the Government leaves the 
development to private enterprise, the few 
who have capital at their command are 
able to exploit the community still more. 


Capitalism has demanded, not only that 
it be given a free hand to exploit, that 
tariffs be set up to assist its operations, 
but that the armies and navies of govern¬ 
ments be used to obtain concessions for 
it in other countries and to protect its 
enterprises abroad, batterly also it has 
insisted that it shall be furnished with grant 
and loans and technical aid, the cost being 
derived from revenue drawn from all 
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tfns of the community. The Chamben 
aign, which in 1905 led to the 
termination of a long period of Tory rule at 
Westminster, was one for boosting capitalist 
development throughout the Empire. 
"Imperial Preference" was the outstanding 
watchword, but a movement for giving 
government aid to the capitalists, in direc¬ 
tions, and on a scale not hitherto attempted, 
was the general characteristic. Though the 
campaign apparently failed at the time, it 
foreshadowed the opening of a new period, 
in which we have seen even a Labour 
Government guaranteeing loans to capitalist 
firms, in the hope that those firms may 
assist the body politic and absorb the 
unemployed by enlarging their enterprises. 


In 1905, whilst Lord Curzon was Viceroy,, 
a government Department of Commerce 
and Industry was established in India. The 
policy received a set-back at Westminster 
by the defeat of the Tory Government; 
but in India it was not entirely checked. 
Some industrial conferences were held under 
Government auspices, and some provincial 
Governments, notably that of Madras, set 
up industrial departments to foster the 
growth of industry. 



[ch successes as accrued to the M; 
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department, seem to have been mainly 
due to the great energy and enthusiasm of 
one man Mr. Chatterton, a professor at the 
engineering college, who worked away with 
remarkable devotion, despite continual 
discouragement. In 1891, Mr. Chatterton, 
inspired by the contemplation of the great 
developments possible by the use of hydro¬ 
electric power, proposed to the Government 
that the water power, which would become 
available on completion of the Periyar 
irrigation scheme, should be used for the 
manufacture of aluminium, by the then new 
electrolytic methods. The Secretary of State 
in time appointed a committee, of experts to 
consider the project, a report was published, 
but the matter was left to private enter¬ 
prise. His idea, still burning for fulfilment, 
Chatterton went on furlough to England in 
1896 and there consulted the British Alu¬ 
minium Company. He was advised that to 
ensure commercial success in the making of 
aluminium from Indian ores, it would be 
necessary to obtain a large Indian market for 
finished aluminium goods. Determined to 
prepare such a market, he purchased a ton 
of the metal to take back to India, and, 
on his return was permitted to experiment 
with it in the School of Arts. In 1898 he 



e'd in vain for a Government gr 
r on the work, but his further applica- 
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tion to be allowed to continue at his own 
expense was sanctioned. A few months 
later the Government reversed its decision 
and granted the small sum of 3,800 rupees. 
It was now obvious that the aluminium 
products could have a large commercial suc¬ 
cess. In the year 1899 the sales amounted to 
Rs. 91,432, and in that year the Government 
of Madras applied to the Secretary of State 
for permission to employ Mr. Chatterton 
for a furtherrthree years. The Government of 
India recommended the proposal for sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Iyondon, subject 
to the observation that too much had been 
done for the commercial development of 
the aluminium industry. In 1900, the 
Secretary of State agreed to allow Mr. 
Chatterton to work on, remarking that he 
noted the aluminium industry would be left 
to private enterprise as soon as its success 
was assured. 

A fortunate Englishman, Mr. Eardley 
Norton, now appeared to reap the benefit 
of what had been done under Mr. Chatter¬ 
ton at the School of Arts. Mr. Norton was 
practising as a barrister in Madras at the 
time, and having doubtless a knowledge of 
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ies, however little he may lig 
of metals, he formed the Indian 
Aluminium Company. For three years the 
Company is said to have worked in con¬ 
junction with the Depar tment of Industries 
to open up an Indian market for aluminium. 
Mr. Chatterton’s enterprise had now made 
a profit of 60,000 rupees for the Madras 
Government. Half this sum was handed 
to Mr. Norton’s Company “ as a free gift,” 
to enable it to take over the aluminium 
industry at the School of Arts with its plant 
and tools. Mr. Chatterton’s services as 
consulting engineer were lent to the company 
for eighteen months. In the six years 
before the war the company paid an average 
dividend of I2§ per cent, during the war 
its profits were greatly swollen by obtaining 
Army contracts. When the import of alu¬ 
minium was prohibited, as a war measure, the 
company turned to using copper and brass, 
and, from plans prepared by the able Mr. 
Chatterton, it fitted up two large sandal¬ 
wood oil distilleries in Bangalore and Mysore. 

Its feet were by this time firmly planted 
on the golden stairs that lead to wealth. 
The manufacture of aluminium from Indian 
ores by hydro-electric power remained an 
unrealised project. A similar history is 
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of Mr. Chatterton’s activities im 
ie tanning of hides. After some 
the Government allowed him to 
introduce this work at the School of Arts. 
When it began to promise success, Mr. 
Brand, Mr. Chatterton’s assistant at the 
School, instigated a certain Mr. Chambers 
to experiment with the process. The 
demand for the leather produced at the school 
became so great, that in 1908 the depart¬ 
ment opened a special tannery of its own 
near Madras. At the end of that year, Mr. 
Chambers protested that the Government 
Department of Industries was interfering 
with private trade by its chrome tanning 
activities. The Upper India and Madras 
Chambers of Commerce echoed the protest, 
and the Government promised to withdraw 
from tanning, and in 1910 sold its tannery 
plant to the Rewah Durbar for 50,000 
rupees. Thus once more an Indian State 
proved itself more enterprising than the 
Imperial Government. How far the whole 
population of the State was bettered, is 
another matter. 

The industry had in the same year made 
a profit of nearly 60,000 rupees. But the 
expenditure during the experimental years, 
and the cost of plant were not yet covered. 




cost of the experiment spread 

__years was 55,000 rupees. The sale 

of the plant almost wiped out the deficit. 
With the exception of the Indian 
Rewah, those who profited most 
enterprise of Mr. Chatterton and t**. 
public funds, were Messrs. Chambers 
who by 1908 were employing 1,100 
and some other business firms, who: 
or technicians learnt 
Mr. Chatterton. 


In the same year 1910, perhaps in res¬ 
ponse to protests by sections of the European 
capitalist community in India, Cord Morley, 
the Riberal Secretary of State, refused his 
sanction to further industrial proposals of 
the Madras Government. He declared that 
the State must avoid undertaking anything 
having “ the semblance of a commercial 
venture." Technical instruction he could 
approve, but not State trading. This 
decision effectively checked both technical 
education and experimental work, for it 
dictated that all such effort must be carried 
on without any serious attempt to meet the 
cost by the sale of the product, as had been 
done so successfully in Madras. The 
proceeds of taxation being largely expended 
upon militarism, government, and interest 



ebt, but little was left for education's!^!, 
0/ of development. 

An experimental weaving factory at 
Salem, boring for water and irrigation by 
pumping, which the Madras Government 
had been induced to permit, were now closed, 
and Mr. Chatterton’s services were lent 
to the Mysore Durbar, which was advanced 
enough to desire them. 

The Tories had given the fruits of State 
experiment to private capitalism. The Unit¬ 
ed Provinces had actually lent seven lakhs of 
rupees to a sugar manufacturing company, 
without even providing that the company 
should accept Government advice or permit 
Government inspection. The liberals, in 
pursuance of their laissez faire policy, in¬ 
sisted that private enterprise should occupy 
the entire field and the Government must 
clear out altogether. 

With the advent of war, liberals vied 
with Tories in their haste to swallow the 
old Chamberlain programme of Empire 
development. An Industrial Commission sat 
from 1916 to 1918 to consider how the 
Government might assist capitalist indus¬ 
try. The character of the Commission 
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judged, from its recommendat 
rding the sugar industry. Observing 
that the peasant sugar-cane growers of 
Madras and Mysore were able to get 
a higher price for their "gur” than 
the prices ruling in Fiji and Mauritius, 
the commissioners advised that the area 
under cane in Southern India should be 
increased " until the market for ‘gur’ is over¬ 
done.” They advised that a glut in cane 
should be created to force the growers to 
sell more cheaply, and so test whether capital 
could earn dividends by setting up a sugar 
cane factory. If the cultivators should not be 
able to make even a bare living at the lower 
price, if they should fall into debt and diffi¬ 
culty, perhaps lose their holdings: if they 
should finally give up the attempt to grow 
ca ne—then the capitalists would know that 
their money would be more profitably invest¬ 
ed in other directions. To facilitate that 
discovery some poor peasants would have 
lost their all. Such are capitalist methods! 


Whilst admitting the importance of the 
Indian cottage industries and the help which 
the co-operative societies may give to the 
sma \] producers, and recommending some 
Government assistance to them, the whole 



anking and commerce, on established West¬ 
ern lines, wherever profitable. The peasants 
may be allowed to care for the silkworms, 
but as soon as the cocoons are produced 
to the factory they must go. The village 
tanner must disappear. As soon as the 
professors have learnt what the tanner is 
about, they must train experts to control 
a mass of workers who will know nothing 
save to work under instructions. So with 
every industry; the craftsman is to be aboli¬ 
shed, except where the nature of the work 
makes him indispensable. Some few 
university-trained persons are to have an 
expert technical knowledge of the industry. 
A larger, but still relatively small number, 
is to be trained in technical schools to 
provide supervisors. The great majority of 
the workers are to be mere automata. All 
these are to be set to work by persons who 
know nothing, care nothing for the industry, 
but who desire the money they invest in 
it to be an immortal goose, which shall for 
ever lay golden eggs. The employees will 
spend their wages every week, but the 
capitalist hopes never to spend his money 
at all; he desires that the employees of the 
firm to which he has lent it, will produce 
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to keep him and his descend; 
in affluence. 

The Industrial Commission, anxious to 
save the private investor from all risks, 
urged that the Government should under¬ 
take all research and experimental work, 
because these are expensive, and sometimes 
yield no result. If the capitalist goes 
prospecting for power or water or experiment¬ 
ing with wood, leather, metals, minerals or 
fibres, as the commissioners frankly observed, 
"the enterprise that is taken up becomes 
charged with the expenses of those that are 
abandoned, the capital is diluted and the 
industry is handicapped.” If, on the other 
hand, the State is made to incur the expense, 
the people as a whole will foot the but, 
whilst the capitalist reaps the benefit. The 
Commission recommended that the 
Government should continue initiating 
industries and should foster them till they 
were at a stage to make profits, then hand 
them over to private enterprise, that it 
should furnish private enterprise with 
technical advice and commercial intelligence, 
that it should guarantee loans by the banks 
to industrial capitalists, that it should lend 
money to industrial undertakings, or guaran¬ 
tee dividends, or contribute to share capital,. 
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idertake to purchase output, 
railway rate concessions, acquire land 
W compulsory purchase on behalf of 
employers, or for leasing to them on easy 
terms, for housing their employees. 
Already the Government had taken power 
to acquire land compulsorily, in order to 
provide sites for private industrial enter¬ 
prises. The Commission also recommended 
that provision should be made to enable 
those willing to sell their land for industrial 
undertakings, should do so, regardless of 
joint family or other legal restrictions. Thus, 
in the interests of modern capitalism, the 
last traces of the old land system may be 
swept away. 


Many of the desired facilities were 
already extended to capitalists before the 
Commission reported, but not so extensively 
as to satisfy certain elements. 


The close of the war increased the 
movement to develop India as a land of 
industrial capitalism. Toryism was now 
eager that the Indian fiscal policy should 
be nominally controlled in India, simply 
because the Tory policy of protective Tariffs 
could thus be immediately applied. The 
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iment of India is not troubled I 
aligation to submit large new policies 
to the verdict of a general election. More¬ 
over, capitalist opinion in India was much 
more genreally favourable to protective 
tariffs than is the case in England. In 1921 
a Fiscal Commission resulted in the formal 
adoption by the Government of Imperial 
Preference and the setting up of a Tariff 
Board to advise the Government in foster¬ 
ing Indian Industries by Tariffs. In the 
same year a Department of Industries was 
established as a permanent branch of the 
Government of India. In 1923 a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to discuss a large 
Indian mercantile marine. An Indian 
Stores Department began operations in 
.1922 for the purchase of Government 
requirements in India, and for the 
testing and inspection of the goods made 
to Government order. A number of in¬ 
dustries, especially war industires, yielding 
great profit to their owners, will be built 
up under Government patronage and finance. 
The Calcutta soap works, for instance, was 
granted a Government loan to start the 
manufacture of dynamite glycerine. At the 
same time, the establishment of a central 
Chemical Research Institute was set aside 
by Government for lack of funds. Other 
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ic developments were starved^ 
icial stringency, which blighted all the 
progressive departments. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


The Industrial Commission of 1916-18 
observed that in India a "very high return 
is expected on capital,” but " the saving of 
labour is not always a matter of importance.” 
The observation indicates the status of the 
workers. The Bombay Factory Commission 
in 1818 reported a "sad tale of great want” 
and "cruel cupidity.” Factory conditions 
have since been regulated by legislation, but 
the condition of the workers is still one 
of great hardship. 

India is only beginning to develop an 
industrial proletariat. In 1922 only 
1,361,062 men, women and children be¬ 
tween 9 and 10 years of age were employed 
in factories. The majority of factory 
workers still enter the factory as a temporary 
means of overcoming some misfortune—-a 
bad harvest or other cause of indebtedness, 
which has caused them to leave their villages. 
They all hope to return presently ; and many 
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do though a number drift 

_factory later. The conditions of city 

offer them no inducement to remain, and 
their low standard of health makes it 
hard for them to work continuously the long 
factory hours, which may be up to 60 hours 
a week for all over thirteen years of age, 
and six hours a day for children between 
9 and 13 years.* In 1922, 344 factories did 
not employ their child workers more than 
30 hours a week, but 761 factories employed 
the children for more than 30 hours a week. 
A majority of factories employed their men 
and women workers more than 54 hours a 
week. It is feared that some of the children 
work in more than one factory and are thus 
employed much more than 6 hours a day. 


The wages amount to a mere pittance. 
In Bombay'cotton factories in 1920, they 
ranged from about 8 to 24 rupees a month 
in the carding room, 11 to 17 rupees a month 
in the ring throstle room, 10 to 12 rupees 
for reelers^ 15 to 20 rupees in the sizing 
department, and 16 to 75 rupees in the weav¬ 
ing department. 


♦ Prior to 1923 the age was 9 to 12* 
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' bonus of a few annas is often 

__ec«*e regularity of attendance to those 

who have lost no time. The truck system 
is common. In some cases the workers 
can obtain grain or other commodities more 
cheaply through their employer, and such 
purchases are optional. in other cases a 
part of their wages is paid in kind and the 
employer makes a profit thereby. The 
practice, as is well-known, once obtained 
in Britain, but its abuses were so great that 
the workers clamoured for its abolition. It 
it better that large scale buying should be 
done by the workers themselves, than by 
their employer; purchases from the employer 
tend to become compulsory for fear of dis¬ 
missal, moreover the employer is apt to make 
a profit out of the sale. 


The practice of paying wages monthly 
is a far-reaching cruelty. It inevitably thrusts 
the workers into the grip of the money 
lenders. In the majority of cases those who 
have come from the country, or have been 
out of work for a time, cannot subsist for 
a month on savings. Moreover, it is a 
general custom to pay the wages, not on 
completion of the month, but fifteen days, 
a month, or even two months in arrears. 



feiand by the employer. In the compara 


utal for fifteen days wages to be 
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tively few districts where wages are paid 
weekly, a week's wage is usually held. The 
factory owners save 5 or 6 per cent, per 
annum by thus holding wages in hand; the 
workers have to borrow money at 50 to xoo 
per cent whilst they are waiting for the 
wages they have earned. 

The average annual food consumption 
by workmen* in the United States, by men 
of all classes in J apan, and by prisoners in 
Madras, is shown in the following table 
compiled by Mr. Rajani Kanta Dasf from 
the “ Monthly Labour Review ” of Ame¬ 
rica, June 1920, the “Annalist” of New 
York, September 1920, and the “Hindu” 
of Madras, November 1920. Mr. Das 
says he cannot give exact figures for the 
diet of an Indian worker, but it is well-known 
to be poorer than that of a prisoner; a 
factory worker, he adds, weighs less than a 
prisoner. 


* Tiie average annual diet for men of all classes 
in U.S.A. is 2,644 lbs. 


f '‘Factory Labour in India.” 
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Food consumption per year (in _ 
U.S.A. Japanese Madras 

worker man Prisoner 


Meat 

Fish 

Eggs 

Legumes .. 

Bread & Cereals.. 
Vegetables.. . * 

Sugar 

Fruit 

Other goods 

HO 

21 

30 

28 

340 

420 

63 

200 

33 

21.5 

20.5 

2.1 

35.4 

309.4 

459.4 

14.1 

29.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

114 

456.4 

148.2 

0 

0 

22.8 

Total 

1275 

902.8 

741.4 

Milk. 

500 

2.2 


Total 

1,775 

905 

741.4 

The Indian diet is least in quantity and 

poorest in quality. The 

contrast 

with 


Mr. Das estimated that an Indian labour¬ 
er spends 95.4 per cent of liis income on food, 
a carpenter 83.5 per cent, a blacksmith 
79 per cent, and a factory worker as much 
as a carpenter or blacksmith, whilst the 
Japanese spends 60 per cent of his income 
on food and the United States workman 
43 per cent. On the other hand., the Gov¬ 
ernment, in 1922-23, estimated that the 
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workers in Bombay spent 
their income on food, 15 1 
on clothing, 11 per cent on other compulsory 
expenditure, and 6 per cent voluntarily. 
In the case of a family of four having Rs. 
52-4-6 per month, the Government estimated 
that 56.8 per cent would be spent on food, 
7.4 per cent on clothing, 7.7 on house rent, 
18.5 on miscellaneous needs. Though erring 
usually on the side of optimism, the Govern¬ 
ment declares, that 40 per cent of the 
Bombay factory workers are in debt to 
money lenders, also that 3.2 per cent of the 
Income of a factory family is sent home to 
the hungry village, and that the average 
single factory worker sends home 26.2 per 
cent of his income. 

The housing of factory workers is 
terribly bad. Even the employers axe 
beginning to realise this is one great reason 
why factory workers hasten back to their 
villages at the first opportunity, and why 
those who have seen the conditions of 
factory life are seldom willing to re-enter it. 
In 1902, a census of Calcutta mill workers 
showed that only 28 per cent of them were 
from Begal, though twenty years earlier 
nearly all the m ill workers were Bengalis. 
A further census, taken in 1916, showed 
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The Calcutta mill workers, coming 
mainly from other provinces, are recruited by 
men of similar origin, called Sardars, under 
whom they work. They live in collections of 
miserable, insanitary huts, called bustis, 
which are frequently owned by the Sardars. 
A large proportion of factory workers have 
come to town without their families. In 
1919, there were in Calcutta 365,000 men 
workers to 131,000 women workers between 
the ages of 15 and 40. This disproportion, 
and the lonely state of the isolated worker 
bring in their train an infinity of ills. 

Many rural workers coming into 
Calcutta, to work eleven hours a day in a 
steaming factory, and returning to over¬ 
crowded huts at night, fall an easy prey to 
disease. Tuberculosis is rife amongst them. 
Many return to their villages to die and 
take the infection to the ill-nourished people 
there. In the frequent epidemics which 
break out in town there is an exodus to the 
villages, which carries the scourge with it. 

Many workers, in their wretchedness, 
turn to the liquor shops, and some become 
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irrned victims of intemperance. 
•‘Co-Operators have boycotted the liquor 
shops, partly because of their evil effects, 
partly because they bring excise revenue 
to the Government. 

Prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, whilst allowing any who choose to 
make it for their own use to do so freely, 
would probably be a very good thing for 
India. A Government Blue Book observes: 
“ In many districts liquor can be had from 
almost any palm-tree, with no more skill 
than is required to cut an incision, and no 
more apparatus than a knife and a toddy 
pot.” Yet the same report admits the drink 
habit has little hold on any save the fac¬ 
tory population of India, to whom the drink 
shops make their appeal. The people who 
might intoxicate themselves with the liquor 
readily made from the palm-trees, do not. 
If the liquor shops were shut up and good 
recreation rooms opened in their place, if 
the housing were better, if the factory hours 
were shorter, if the people were better fed, 
if their lives were brighter: then the drink 
habit might be checked at its source in India. 
Otherwise it will inevitably spread, as in 
Britain, and become a large feature of 
Indian life. 


some respects the factory wori^^ 
v ^waetmon is even worse in Bombay than 
in Calcutta. The barrack dwellings, called 
•chawls, are insanitary and over-crowded. 
The single room dwellings are often but 
ten feet "square, pitch dark, and either back 
,to back, or separated by a passage two or 
three feet wide, traversed by an open drain. 
Water, sanitary conveniences, and arrange¬ 
ments for the disposal of garbage, are 
insufficient. Flies congregate and carry 
disease. The inmates of the chawls bathe 
and dress on the verandahs, and to secure 
privacy, they cover these with matting or 
sacking. For one room in such a miserable 
dwelling, rents vary from Rs. 3 to 7 per 
month. Many families take lodgers into their 
single room, because any rent at all is too high 
for" people whose wages are below 
subsistence level. The Government of India 
statistics for 1919 show that a card tender in 
Bombay would earn Rs. 12 a month, and 
if he should be fortunate enough to have 
a capable wife employed as a reeler, she 
might earn Rs. n monthly. With such wages 
a rent of 5 to 7 rupees is by no means 
negligible, and this would be a relatively 
fortunate couple ; many earn less. 
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Bombay Improvement Trust 
2<J, and rehoused in better 
3, many thousands of persons, at rents 
varying from 3 to 5 rupees a month. Some 
employers have also built improved 
dwellings for their workers, in the hope of 
securing a regular supply of labour, but this 
places the workers greatly at the mercy 
of their employers Under present 

conditions it must be agreed that the 
Indian Industrial Commission was right in 
recommending that the municipalities, aided 
by the State, should provide the necessary 
housing. Indeed this is one of the few 
reforms, possible of accomplishment, under 
the present system which can substantially 
benefit the people. 

Indian industrial struggles may come 
to rival those of the United States in their 
bitterness. Strikers are more readily fired 
on in India than in any part of America. 
Indeed, in India the State is so ready thus 
to aid the employers, that there seems no 
reason why employers there should desire 
to hire their own gunmen, as some do in 
the United States. Ruthlessness by the 
dominant power, whether displayed by the 
employer or the State, inevitably begets 
a militant spirit amongst the workers. 
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and shouting, which in 
roke no more than a ^ 



baton charge, are apt to be met in 
India by machine-gun fire ; because the 
Government, with the traditions of a small 
foreign body ruling great masses of people, 
regards it as necessary to demonstrate 
its power to annihilate all unrest. A 
crowd that expects to be fired on is 
apt to throw stones and to smash up 
anything breakable that comes in its 
way. Moreover, just as in the immigrant 
population of America, there are amongst 
the Indian mill workers a large proportion 
of people who have not always been wage 
workers, and have still within them a spirit 
of independence, not yet tamed down to 
the conditions of factory life. 

It. is in the nature of the case that 
India should not yet have developed Unions 
of the British type. British Trade Unions 
having secured government recognition at 
a comparatively early stage, became highly 
conservative bodies, only with difficulty per¬ 
meated by new ideas, largely concerned 
with sick and funeral benefits, and with 
the prevention of strikes more often than 
with their promotion. Nor are the Indian 
Unions akin to the organisations established 
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lout Europe, often in the teetBj^X i 
^ .^.lment persecution, and mainly by the 
political Socialist organisations, with which 
they have remained in close alliance. 


The Government of India, in theory 
at any rate, does not offer the least opposi¬ 
tion to the formation of Trade Unions. 
These bodies have been largely inaugurated 
by philanthropists and social reformers, with 
no thought of opposing the capitalist system 
as such. The first labour union is said to 
have been formed in 1890, but it was only 
in 1918 that trade unionism began to spread 
on a considerable scale. The first All-India 
Trade Union Congress was held in Bombay 
in 1920. The Indian Unions are of three 
kinds. Craft unions, consisting of workers 
in the same craft ; industrial unions, con¬ 
sisting of workers in the same industry, 
and labour unions, consisting of workers 
organised irrespective of their industry or 
craft. Industrial unions are the most 
numerous. There are also federations of 
unions, such as the Bombay Central 
I y abour Board. 


Because India is only beginning to 
organise industrially, her workers have nei¬ 
ther the advantages nor the disadvantages 
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^ assessing old and powerful craft organi¬ 
sations formed on out of date lines, as the 
unions notoriously are in Britain. Indian 
workers should organise industrially, knitt¬ 
ing the various industrial organisations 
together in close federation, so that all 
industries can act in unison. Organisations 
should be built; up from the workshop basis, 
the workers in each shop forming a united 
group, and as far as possible managing 
their own affairs. The district and central 
committee of the organisation should act 
as connecting links and should be formed 
of workshop delegates. 


Strikes of Indian workers are much 
older than the unions, and their extent 
has been much greater. The great strikes 
of recent years have been essentially mass 
movements. By their size, swiftness and 
solidarity they have caused astonishment 
an Europe. 
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X. 

EDUCATION 


Noticing more strikingly condemns the 
long British occupation of India than the 
gigantic illiter acy which still prevails. Even 
to-day but a tiny proportion of revenue 
is devoted to removing this serious disabi¬ 
lity. 

All over the world the masses are 
starved of education, and even in the most 
highly developed countries it is but a meagre 
pittance of learning that their childern 
receive at the hands of the State. William 
Morris in his Utopia of the future, “News, 
from Nowhere/’ scathingly but justly 
described the state of affairs under the 
present system : 

“The struggle for life, as men 
used to phrase it, (i.e, the struggle 
for a slave’s rations, on the one 
side, and for a bouncing share of 
a slaveholder's privileges on the 
other), pinched education for most 
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.' people into a niggardly dole o; 
very accurate information.” 


The boys and girls who worked in Bri¬ 
tish mills and factories, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century were, if anything, more 
illiterate than are the children of poor 
peasants and artisans in the Indian villages 
to-day, and the teachers were as ill-paid and 
little trained. The educational state of India 
would be far worse than it is, were it not that 
village schools already existed before the 
coming of the British, and that neither in 
rural nor urban areas, has education since 
been left to the Government alone. 

The Indian census of 1921 revealed a 
vast total of 293,431,580 persons wholly 
illiterate, and only 72 persons per thousand 
(122 per thousand men and 18 per thousand 
women) with any knowledge of reading 
and writing. That is a very ugly fact to 
be facing a government which is supposed to 
be giving the benefits of modern civilisation 
to another people. 

Even the small proportion of literacy 
-enumerated, is thought to be exaggerated. 
The teaching in primary schools is so 
poor, and so many pupils stay only a short 
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at school (the average duratioi 
life is only between three and mu 3 
years) that a large proportion of scholars 
leave before they can read and write. Yet 
those who have been to school at all are 
often unwilling to admit illiteracy to enu¬ 
merators who were once their school mates. 


Comparing British India with the States 
under Native governments, it should be 
observed that whilst the literates under 
British rule number one person in 13, in 
the Indian State of Mysore the proportion 
is one in 4, in the State of Cochin 
one in 5, in Baroda one in 7, in Travancore 
one in 10. Burma, which has but lately 
come under British rule, heads the provinces 
in British India in the scale of literacy, 
one in 4 of the population being literate. 
The British Empire cannot, therefore, boast 
that it has given the Indian people any 
Educational facilities which they might not 
perhaps have obtained if left to their own 
devices like Japan. 


Max Muller, by the way, was of opinion 
that at the commencement of the British 
occupation there were 80,000 native schools 
in the province of Bengal. There was there¬ 
fore, a school for every 400 of the population. 
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''the educational institutions in Bepfr jjf j 
.-1^920-21 only numbered 53,968, though 
the population has grown very considerably 
in the interim, hudlow, in his history of 
British India, stated, that in the Hindu 
villages that had retained their old form 
and had not yet been touched by British 
innovations, he was assured that the children 
generally “ were able to read, write and 
cypher.” 


The British Government, so lately as 
1922,* observed that in regard to education 
it had, " steadily pursued a policy of reliance 
on private effort.” In the enlightenment 
of future times that policy will be regarded 
as truly diabolical, as applied to a country 
held down by a strong centralised bureau¬ 
cracy, which inevitably checks popular 
initiative, beside levying tribute on local 
resources. 


When British rulers first decided that 
they had a mission towards education in 
India, it was their policy to assist the educa¬ 
tion of the higher classes and to leave them 
to educate the masses, if they should so 


* Seventh Quinquennial Review of Education in 
India. 




The disabilities tmder whiclK^tffe 
>po^r>labcmr in all countries, were, therercnrlr 
specially weighted. The Government has 
in later years turned its attention to educat¬ 
ing the poorer section of the community, 
but even during the 1917-22 quinquennium, 
only 35.5 per cent of the Government and 
Board expenditure was devoted to the 
primary schools. 

The proportion of the total public 
revenues of India devoted to education was 
4.3 in the 1912-17 quinquennium. This 
amounted to Rs. 0.25 per head of the popula¬ 
tion. The expenditure upon education from, 
all sources, public and private, amounted 
to Rs. 0.46 per head. Therefore the Govern¬ 
ment was apparently finding not much more 
than half the total cost. As a matter of 
fact the Government was actually providing 
much less than half, for the parents had to 
pay, not only fees in most cases, but also 
for books and writing materials, the cost of 
which was not included in the figures given 
above. In 1916-17 the expenditure on Pri¬ 
mary Education in India was only Rs. 
0.105 P er head of the population. In Scot¬ 
land it was Rs. 12.81, in England and Wales 
it was Rs. 10.08, in Germany Rs. 7.68, in 
France Rs. 3.27. 


s I W \ !•>. ■ i i ■ 

® In/India parents provided in fees aWlw 
one-fourth of the total cost of^am 
education in 1916-17. In 1921-22 they pro¬ 
vided one-fifth of the cost in fees. The ele¬ 
mentary schools of Britain charge no fees 
and provide all books and equipment. 

The proportion of Indian children 
attending the elementary schools is far 
below European standards. The following 
comparative figures were presented by 
Government in 1917 : 

Percentage of popula¬ 
tion enrolled in elemen¬ 
tary schools : 


U.S. A. 19-87 

England and Wales 16.52 

Germany.. .. 16.30 

France .. .. 13•9° 

Japan .. •• I 3*°7 

Ceylon .. .. 8.94 

Rumania.. .. 8.21 

Russia .. . • 3-77 

Brazil .. .. 2.61 

India .. .. 2.38 


It is certainly no credit to British 
administration that India should be so far 
behind J apan, another Eastern nation, 
but one which has hot submitted to a 
Western government. 
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the matter of secondary and uni{t__ 

Education, India takes, according to 
lovernment statements, a much higher posi¬ 
tion. 

Percentage of the popu¬ 
lation enrolled in se¬ 
condary' schools: 

x • 502 

o. 988 
0.62 

o .486 V 


U. S. A. .. 
Germany 

England and Wales 
India 


Japan 

France 


0.354 
o. 086 


As only 0.086 per cent, of the female 
population of India receives secondary educa¬ 
tion, as Compared with 0.869 per cent, of the 
male, the position of India in the scale 
of nations would be raised if only the male 
population were considered. The figures for 
university education are as follows: 


U. S. A. 

France 

Germany.. 

Italy 

England and Wales 
India 
J apan 


' per cent. 
0.218 
0.106 
0.093 
0.063 
0.054 
0.024 
0.014 
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|land comes out badly iu this 
jmpared with other nations, and 
is mot far behind her ; indeed, the proportion 
of the male population of Bengal attending 
universities is 0.097. 

The figures given above, taken from the 
Government's Quinquennial Review 1912-17, 
consort very strangely, however, with the 
following table which appeared in the same 
Review for 1917-22, and were taken from 
the Educational Review, Chicago University, 
April 1922. 

Attendances at Colleges and Universities 
in 1920 : 


United States 
France .. 
Germany.. 
Great Britain 
India 


440.069 

45-H7 
83.500 

73-705 

65.816 


Nevertheless, in spite of the great con¬ 
flict in official figures, it may safely be said 
that those classes in India which are pro¬ 
sperous enough to pay for it have shown 
themselves as anxious for education for their 
sons, (not for their daughters yet,) as the 
same classes in other countries. Their 





ras been stimulated by the fact 
sity qualifications are demanded in 
most branches of Government service; they 
are required even for clerkships. 

The educational position of women is 
deplorable. A Government circular in 1919 
pointed out that only 0.9 per cent of the 
Hindu female imputation was under instruc¬ 
tion, and 1.1 of the Muhammadan, 23 per 
cent of the Eurasian, 8.3 per cent of the 
Indian Christians, and 14.6 per cent of the 
Parsis. Only 30,000 out of a possible school¬ 
going population of fifteen millions, proceed 
beyond the primary stage. 

The Government of India’s definition 
of a public educational institution is not 
that obtaining in other countries. In 
India all institutions are classed as public 
if the Government Department, or the uni¬ 
versity, is disposed to recognise them as 
reasonably efficient, and to approve their 
course of studies. The so-called “public 
institutions” are further classified as pub¬ 
licly or privately managed. The former 
are under direct management of government, 
or of local or municipal boards. The latter 
are managed by individuals or societies. 
Some of the privately managed institutions 



R aided by government grants, o' 
nra^tmaided. 


Because English is the language of the 
governing race, a knowledge of it is essen¬ 
tial to earning a living in the better paid- 
employments and in Government service. 
This has dominated the entire educational 
system. In the higher branches the foreign 
language is paramount. The lower stages, 
where the vernacular is the medium of 
instruction, suffer from the fact that the 
production of literature in the vernaculars, 
including children’s books, has been check¬ 
ed by the dominance of the foreign tongue. 

The bottom rung in the educational 
ladder is occupied by the lower primary 
schools, in which the three ‘R’s are taught 
in the vernacular. Even these schools in 
some provinces begin teaching a little Eng¬ 
lish. The course in the lower primary schools 
covers four years. The great majority 
of the pupils never pass this stage. Next 
come the upper primary schools, with a 
two years’ course. Then follow two types 
of secondary school. Those of the first 
type are called vernacular middle schools; 
those of the second, English middle schools, 
or Anglo-vernacular secondary schools. In 


^/ ^rnacular schools, where no Eng_ 

gistaught, education stops short, for these 
schools lead to no higher school. The anglo- 
vemacular schools lead on to the high 
schools. The high schools lead on to the 
universities. Both high schools and middle 
schools contain classes for primary instruc¬ 
tion, which, being regarded as more select 
than the primary schools, are attended by 
children of more prosperous parents. 

This confusion of educational institu¬ 
tions should be abolished. All schools 
should be stages leading up to the high¬ 
est academic and technical institutions. In 
all schools the native tongue should be, 
as far as possible, the medium of instruc¬ 
tion, at least until the pupils have reached 
a stage at which another language has 
become a fully familiar medium to them. 
In England the teaching of foreign languag¬ 
es is poor, and the majority of pupils, even 
those who pass to the university, leave 
without having obtained an easy familia¬ 
rity with any language save' their own 
or even a fair knowledge of any other 
literature. That is really absurd. In India, 
on the other hand, much instruction 
in general knowledge is thrown away, be¬ 
cause the language in which it is given is 
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,^g)erfectly understood. The sehplil. 

Ss^lscSse livelihood and prospects depend 
on passing the examination, has but one 
resort : to commit to memory his text book 
and lecture notes. Government examiners 
and inspectors complain of this practice, 
and of the use of keys and crammers by 
both students and teachers. Yet critics are 
obliged to admit that these evils are the 
direct result of teaching being imparted, and 
examinations held, in English, often imper¬ 
fectly comprehended by the young people 
whose prospects and future livelihood 
depend upon the examination test. The 
university standard is not, on the whole, 
so high as in Europe, because of the 
retarding effect of the foreign language, and 
because of the poor quality of the teach¬ 
ing in the schools through which the students 
have passed. Thus, the junior college classes 
are often obliged to attempt the work that 
should have been mastered in the schools. 
The officials who compile the five-yearly 
Government statement on education are not 
able to express much satisfaction with the 
universities, which have been reserved to 
the jurisdiction of the Governor-General 
and his bureaucracy. The eight quinquen¬ 
nial Review states that "the university course 
-appears to lead to nothing but a degree 
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/is no longer worth the money 

The Review deplores the “Cram 
drudgery” of the studies and the “drab¬ 
ness and joylessness of the student's life.” 

The cost of Government colleges is 
very much greater than that of privately 
managed colleges. Thus, in Bengal, the ave¬ 
rage student of a private college graduates 
at a cost of under Rs. 400, most of which 
is borne by himself, whilst the average 
graduation cost at a State college is Rs. 
1,500, over two-thirds of which is borne 
by government. This estimate of Govern¬ 
ment costs does not include pensions to 
staff or maintenance of buildings. The Go¬ 
vernment’s own Review declares that many 
of the private colleges are “no whit in¬ 
ferior to Government colleges.” The extra 
cost of Government institution is, in part 
at least, due to the useless red tape which 
is typical of bureaucratic institutions. When 
universities are part of a society sus¬ 
tained by mutual aid their character will 
be greatly changed. 

The demand for a more serviceable 
education and for a greater use of the 
mother tongues and their literature, is strong 
amongst the youth of India. The students 
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>een fired with the ideals of InL„ 
r elopment. A revulsion of feeling-^ 
o- the artificiality of the education 
provided under Government auspices, and 
enthusiasm for the creation of national 
schools has caused numbers of students to 
desert the Government-approved institutions 
Thus attendance at high schools and uni¬ 
versities under Government management or 
sanction fell seriously in 1921-22. The exo¬ 
dus was stimulated by Non-Co-operation 
propaganda and further increased by eco¬ 
nomic distress and epidemic' disease. The 
number of students attending arts colleges 
fell from 52,482 in 1920 to 48,170 in 1921 
and 45,933 in 1922. The number of high 
school pupils fell from 632,032 in 1920 
to 600,583 in 1921, and 594,910 in 1922. 
Many so-called national schools and colleges 
were started in that period. The Government 
deprecates such institutions, but it reports 
that the number of their students rose 
Madras Province alone from 5,072 


m 


in 1920 to 171,111 in 1921 and very 
greatly also in every part of India. 
Many of the ordinary schools were con¬ 
verted into national schools by their 
managing committees at the instance of 
their pupils. The municipality of Surat 
nationalised all its schools, but the Govern- 
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if Bombay arbitrarily suspended 
ipality and set up a committed 
management. When the students clamoured 
for the nationalising of the Calcutta univer¬ 
sity, the authorities retorted by closing the 
colleges. In some cases the schools and 
colleges were picketted by revolting stu¬ 
dents, who even lay prone in the corridors 
to deter their companions from attending 
examinations. 

The magnitude of this movement for an 
education which would aid the youth of 
India in developing the great untapped 
resources of their country was indeed re¬ 
markable ; a rich and splendid sign of re¬ 
juvenation amongst the ancient peoples of 
the East; something to be received with 
all gladness and welcome. A generous pro¬ 
gressive spirit would by no means have 
thwarted or obstructed this new development, 
but would have sought for all helpful 
means to inspire and stimulate its growth. 
The practical character of the movement 
was shown by the insistence of numbers of 
students that they would have “science or 
nothing,’’ and in the increased attendance 
at professional colleges of science, engineer¬ 
ing and so on. Whilst the young men 
were turning away from the universities in 
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of a better education, the nui _ 
mg women eager to get an education" 
ot some sort was growing. The number of 
women students increased by 50 per cent 
in the five years ending 1922. 

The need for educational regeneration 
was great indeed. Medicine, surgery, science, 
engineering, agriculture were neglected, 
whilst the law schools were crowded. 
In 1921-22 whilst the students who passed 
the examination for Bachelor of I v aw num¬ 
bered 1,935 there were only seven entrants 
and five passes in the examinations for 
Doctor of Medicine and Surgery. There 
were only 477 passes in all the examinations 
for degrees and diplomas in medicine, sur¬ 
gery, hygiene, sanitation and public health. 
This, in "a vast, disease-ridden country, with 
a population of three hundred million 
people, is a serious state of affairs. 

As part of the “reforms" established 
by Government to allay the fervour for 
Indian independence, education, save that 
of the universities, was made a “provincial 
transferred subject." The elected repre¬ 
sentatives, as explained in the chapter 
devoted to the Dyarchy, have no real power ; 
But on them is likely to fall at least part 
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opprobrium aroused by aay 
ion, which may be levied as the cost 
of expanding educational facilities. At the 
same time the elected representatives will 
share the criticism directed against the 
Government, should expansion be retarded. 
The position of the elected representatives 
is indeed scarcely an enviable one! The 
Government itself admits that the adminis¬ 
tration of education is “governed only by 
departmental codes and regulations, and 
very little by legislation.” Its reports 
blandly assert that members may express 
an opinion on the occasion of the budget 
debate. Nevertheless it is candidly observ¬ 
ed that those who hoped much from the 
transfer of education were disappointed by 
the realisation that the financial arrange¬ 
ments created by British rule had left little 
money for the nation building depart¬ 
ments. The case of Bengal is particularly 
difficult. The main income of Provincial 
Government is from land revenue. This, 
in Bengal, having been fixed. by the per¬ 
manent settlement, is falling in value. The 
greater part of it goes into the pockets of 
the landlord in any case. 14.3 per cent 
of Provincial Government revenue is spent 
on education, but the sum is grossly: 
inadequate. 
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ie various branches of education 
seen grouped under one central autho¬ 
rity, nor is there uniformity of practice in 
all provinces. In some provinces engineer¬ 
ing education has been placed under the 
Ministry of Public Works, and in the United 
Provinces primary education is under the 
Minister for Local Self-Government. There 
is no need to quarrel with a division of 
educational activities, provided the division 
is on right lines. To place engineering, 
agricultural and other specialised education 
in the sphere of Departments dealing 
with these activities in actual practice 
and by experimental research, is to move 
in a sound direction. The ancient craft 
guilds of Europe and the castes of India 
trained their youth to the trade, and 
produced splendid bodies of craftsmen. 
Technical education can best be given in close 
conjunction with the living industry. In 
the days to come, when production is for 
use, not profit, each industry will have 
its educational and research departments 
working in close harmony and interaction 
with its productive departments, while to 
a large extent, students will be trained in 
the workshop itself. 
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. ontrol of the education imparted 
jeans living in India has been, retain ¬ 
ed by the central Government. In the 
long run, however, and when India provides 
a first rate education for all her children, 
the Europeans will get a better education, 
with fuller opportunities for specialising, 
by attending the same schools as the Indians, 
at least for most subjects. Since they are 
resident in India they can be, and should 
be, completely bi-lingual. 


Sectarianism, whether of race, religion 
or class, is ever the bane of education and 
nowhere more so than in India. 


Muhammadanism arose, at its incep¬ 
tion, as a reforming and enlightening move¬ 
ment; yet the rate of literacy amongst 
Muhammadans is even lower than amongst 
Hindus. The priests of the Muhammadan 
faith persuade parents that it is their duty 
to send their children to Islamic schools, 
where more attention is often given to 
religion than to secular studies. In England 
also the schools of the various Churches 
are frequently inferior to the general 
schools. They are usually short of funds, 
and, therefore, ill-staffed, ill-equipped and 
sometimes even insanitary to a high degree,. 
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Cey continue to exist for the bet 
Churches and to the prejudice of the 
children. 


It is peculiarly indefensible that whilst 
there is a conscience clause, permitting 
European residents to exempt their children 
from the Christian religious instruction pro¬ 
vided in the schools for Europeans, there is 
no such clause for Indian children, even 
where the mission schools in which Christiani¬ 
ty is a compulsory subject are State-aided, 
and are either the only schools in the area, 
or the only schools available. Appeals to 
establish a conscience clause in State-aided 
mission schools, even in case there is no other 
school in the district, have been rejected by 
Government. It is said that the Christian 
Churches would close their schools if they 
were prohibited from making their doctrine 
a compulsory subject of instruction. In this 
twentieth century there are still, alas, many 
people who have not outgrown the ideology 
of the Crusades. 


Whilst the national language and litera¬ 
ture should be given an important place in 
all efforts to build up a better educational 
system, mere nationalism should not be 
aimed at. The youth of India, as of all 


.. . ip 

’:N,«ottntties, should be given the benefitkJblJ 
^Sjpirfd knowledge. The best methods, wher¬ 
ever they have been invented or apphed, 
should be sought. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore’s famous school 
at Bolpur has attempted a broad interna¬ 
tionalism. Instruction is given in Sanskrit, 
Bengali, English, mathematics, history, geo¬ 
graphy, physical science, agriculture, and 
dairy-farming. There are no examinations 
and no classes in the accepted sense. The 
pupils maintain discipline through their own 
courts of inquiry. 

From this high-aiming institution it 
is a far cry to the starving schools which 
are still predominant throughout India. 

An official, report describes the average 
Calcutta primary school: 

“An ill-lighted and ill-ventilated room 
in a private pucka house, or an equal¬ 
ly objectionable hut with a tiled 
roof ; a number of boys huddled to¬ 
gether, sitting, in some cases on 
benches, and, in some, on the floor, 
all alike shouting at the top of their 
voices ; a guru, uneducated and un- 
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rained; but determined to eke 
a living for himself—this is the pic¬ 
ture of an ordinary primary school.” 


An inspector of girls’ schools reported 
that they were often held in huts or 
cowsheds, or in dilapidated empty houses, 
sometimes in a dangerous condition. Often 
there was no apparatus and no furniture. The 
children sat on mats and wrote with chalk 
on the floor. So parsimoniously is primary 
education treated, that the means, either 
to btiild, or rent a school are often lacking. 
The school has to be held in borrowed 
premises, which are frequently unsuitable and 
are used at the same time by their owners 
to the disadvantage of the school work. 
Even the high schools often defy every 
principle of sanitation and hygiene, and 
lack such necessaries as seats and ink. 


The unsuccessful character of the pri¬ 
mary schools was denoted in 1916-17 by the 
fact that only 11.1 of the pupils had reached 
the upper stage, while 62.3 were in the lower 
stage, and 26.6 were in the infant class. 
In Bombay 38 per cent of the children in 
infant classes proceed no further, and only 
18 per cent reach the 4th standard. 




expenditure on educating a 
^grotesquely low. The average annual 
sum devoted to the primary school-boy’s 
education was only Rs. 8.2 in 1921-22 ; of 
this sum the parents paid Rs. 0.13.7 fees. 
The cost of books and slates borne by the 
parents was estimated at three rupees per 
year per pupil at pre-war values. The cost 
will be higher now. In Assam it was estimat¬ 
ed that school materials, clothing and an 
umbrella, which was considered a necessity, 
cost from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 a year ; such ex¬ 
penses are quite prohibitive to the poorer 
peasant and artisan. The number of boys 
attending primary schools only rose by 5.9 
per cent in the five years 1917-22. In the 
secondary schools the increase was only 
2 per cent. In Bengal the numbers actual¬ 
ly fell by 12.5 per cent, mainly owing to 
poverty. Progress towards a literate India 
is thus terribly slow. 


The average annual expenditure on edu¬ 
cating a boy in a secondary vernacular school 
in 1921-22 was Rs. 16.7, the parent paying 
Rs. 1.7 per annum in fees. In a secondary 
English, or anglo-vemacular school, the cost 
per pupil was Rs. 45.9 per annum, of which 
the parents paid Rs. 21.3 in fees. 
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[ate average cost of girl’s educatio:_ 

^_than that of a boy, because fewer 

girls are educated, because owing to the 
scarcity of women teachers, their wages 
are somewhat higher than those of men 
teachers, and because the fees charged in 
girls’ schools are lower than in those for 
boys. The average annual fee in girls’ 
primary schools was Rs. 0.29, and in 
secondary English schools Rs. 13.8. 


Whilst the total expenditure on educa¬ 
tion is thus miserably small, the educational 
revenues are charged with the salaries of 
a number of persons living at a greatly 
higher status than the teachers themselves. 
A very small pittance remains for those who 
have actual contact with the children. 573 
men and 42 women are employed in the 
Indian Educational Service at scales of pay 
ranging from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1.250 per month, 
with an overseas allowance of Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 250 per month for the 231 Europeans. 
Some, upper grade officials get from Rs. 
1,250 to Rs. 1,750 per month, beside fur¬ 
ther special allowances in some cases. There 
is also a Provincial Educational Service, 
in which the pay ranges from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 800 per month. The salaries of the 
teachers are on an altogether inferior scale. 
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raduate of an Indian university 
iceived professional training at a nor¬ 
mal college, is considered lucky if he gets 
Rs. ioo a month. In Bombay Government 
schools undergraduates get from Rs. 45 to 
150 rupees, and graduates from Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 200. A few special posts carry salaries 
up to Rs. 300 a month. 

Primary school teachers in the United 
Provinces only get from Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 
per month, headmasters from Rs. 20 to 
to Rs. 30. In Madras primary school 
teachers get from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per month, 
in Assam from Rs. 10.6 to Rs. 14.9, in Bengal 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 16. 

In Bihar and Orissa the majority of 
the schools are privately managed and aided 
by State grants. The average fee receipts 
amount only to Rs. 3 per month. The 
teacher is given a grant ranging from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 8.8 per month. It is of course 
impossible to run a school efficiently, when 
all there is to pay for the building and its 
repairs and equipment, and to maintain the 
teacher, is so paltry a sum-less than io/~ 
a year ! 

The majority of teachers have had no 
training and possess no degree. Amongst 
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rs those who give instruction in 
icular, in all schools and colleges for 
Indians, in 1921-2 124,403 were untrained, 
and only, 85,903 trained. Amongst teachers 
of English and classical languages 66,154 
were untrained, and 40,320 trained 
whilst only 12,497 teachers possessed 
degrees. Thus few are trained; moreover the 
training provided for teachers is wholly 
inadequate. A Government account of such 
training in Bengal, in 1922, explained that 
the knowledge of the persons who were 
supposed to train the future teachers “was 
little above that of the unfortunate taught.” 
These instructors in the training schools were 
teachers gathered from the guru and 
muallim schools. With their little knowledge 
these teachers were attempting to impart 
to their pupils in one year all that the latter 
would have to teach in the upper primary 
or vernacular middle school course. Twenty 
training schools in Bengal were run under 
Government auspices. These were reported 
to be of a superior character, but their course 
of training also extended only to one year. 
The candidates training to be teachers in 
the primary schools are usually very young. 
At best they have done no more than pass 
the middle school final examination. In 
Burma the instructors who are training the 
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teachers have themselves _ 

__ >ed through the vernacular middle schools. 
Candidates are accepted for one year's course 
of training to become teachers, who have 
only passed the vernacular middle school 
fourth standard. These are given a Class 
B teaching certificate. Candidates who have 
passed the vernacular seventh standard 
are given a two years’ training and a Class A 
teaching certificate. The qualification for 
training even as a middle school vernacular 
teacher is often only a pass in the same 
sort of school. The 1922 Quinquennial 
Review reveals the limited character of the 
knowledge which the Government of India 
regards as necessary to a primary school 
teacher. 


“Where the student himself pos¬ 
sesses little, if any, more general 
education than the pupils whom he 
proposes to teach, little can be 
attempted during the course of 
training, but to extend his general 
knowledge. Where, on the other 
hand, a middle passed candidate is 
undergoing training for a post in a 
primary school, it is possible to 
devote his year of training almost 
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^training in the art of teaching, 


The Assam educational officer draws 
a sad picture of the teacher and his 
existence : 


"For the present it must be our 
business to put ourselves in the 
teacher’s place, to face his difficulties 
of ignorance, and conservatism, of 
poor pay, indifferent health, poor 

quarters, poor equipment.large 

numbers and many classes, admissions • 
at all times of the year, unpunctual 
and irregular attendance.” 

In many cases the poor, scarcely taught 
teacher is alone in a school of four or five 
classes. Girls’ schools are often held for an 
hour or two before or after the boys’ school 
and the same teacher, often an unwilling 
youth has to do duty for both schools. In 
other cases the girls’ teacher is sometimes 
an old man, an ex-teacher superannuated 
from the boys’ school. There are but few 
women teachers and women inspectors. 
This is a work the women of India should 
adopt with zeal. 
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ichers eke out their salaries 
writing, stamp selling and o£ 
work out of school hours. In 1917 
onesixth of all the teachers in the Punjab 
acted also as postmasters. Teachers also 
augment their earnings by taking private 
pupils in the evenings. The class teach¬ 
ing is so poor that the pupils require private 
coaching to pass their examinations. Ins¬ 
pectors report that it is common for nearly 
every boy in the school to have a private 
tutor, and not only school teachers, but 
employees in business houses who know 
English, earn something by coaching. All 
the real work of the course is done at home, 
out of school hours. English and mathe¬ 
matics are the subjects treated as impor¬ 
tant by the examiners. On these the tutors 
concentrate. 


Thus the parents not only pay school 
fees and provide books and materials; they 
also make up for the low wages paid to the 
teachers by paying to have their boys 
taught at home. 

Government Blue Books deprecate local 
authorities embarking on what they call 
"showy” schemes of primary education, ins¬ 
tead of spending the revenues on roadmak- 
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ms is manifested the view thati 
Rs are unnecessary accomplishments 
to the mass of the Indian people. Some 
official theorists would prefer to abandon 
the effort to establish literacy throughout 
the population, and to teach the girls 
domestic duties, and the boys the hereditary 
trades of their caste, instead of the three Rs. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
however, that the advancement of science 
and improved production cannot be promoted 
by turning the primary schools into manual 
trade schools. To do so is to deprive the 
children of the media for acquiring scienti¬ 
fic knowledge. Parents are not usually 
willing to accept vocational instruction for 
their children, which is frequently less 
efficient than they themselves can give them, 
instead of literacy, the lack of which bars 
the door to social advancement. Parents' 
opinions cannot be wholly ignored, since 
in most districts, they pay fees, and are not 
yet obliged to send their children to school. 
Failure to attract pupils has compelled the 
abandonment of attempts to turn girls’ 
primary and high schools into centres of 
mainly domestic instruction; it has also 
necessitated the stopping of half-time 
schools, and of manual and agricultural 
training in boys’ primary schools. In 
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mse the parents actually beat k _ 

|e school teacher, because, in response 
to official instructions, he was attempting 
to instruct their boys in farming, at which 
he was a novice, instead of teaching them 
to read and write. In the Punjab, boys’ 
primary schools attempt, as the Govern¬ 
ment admits most unsuccessfully, both to 
teach the three Rs and to give vocational 
training to their small pupils. The middle 
industrial schools of the Punjab have com- 
peletely abandoned the quest of literacy 
and confine themselves purely to vocational 
instruction. According to the Government’s 
own reports, there is an absence 
in these schools "of almost every modem 
aid to good work.” That is a discredita¬ 
ble blot on the scutcheon of the "bearers 
of Western culture!” The Punjab agricul¬ 
tural middle schools, to which a farm is 
attached, and where the teaching is done 
by specially selected men who have had 
a year’s training at the Agricultural college 
of Tyallpur, are appreciated by parents 
because they have something of value to 
impart. The small scale of such work is 
realisable from the fact that only sixty 
teachers had been trained up to 1922, and 
only 17 were then in training. 
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ipulsory education cannot yet^ 
enforced in India, because there is a great 
ick of school accommodation. In introduc¬ 
ing a Bill for compulsion in the case of 
boys, Mr. Gokhale, in 1911, proposed 
to meet the lack of school places. He 
estimated that accommodation for 4 million 
boys already existed, and that provision 
must be made for a further 84 million boys. 
To find Rs. 5 per head of these boys, a 
parsimoniously small sum, would cost Rs. 
4| crores. He asked the Government to find 
Rs. 3 crores for boys’ education, and one 
crore of rupees for girls. The Government 
rejected this very modest proposal. 


Seven of the provincial legislatures have 
authorised compulsory education by local 
option, the compulsory age, in most cases, 
being from 6 to 10 years. These Acts have 
only been applied in a few small districts; 
and even in these, but partially, because 
school accommodation is lacking. 

The popular desire for education is 
manifested by the fact that up to 1922 the 
co-operative societies of the Punjab had 
opened over a hundred night schools, attend¬ 
ed by 1,783 students. One co-operative 
society had resolved to expel any of its 
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ars who should remain 
two years. Another society had 
made education compulsory for the sons of 
its members. 


Having regard to what passes muster 
as a school in India to-day, it can safely 
be said that anyone who knows the local 
vernacular and can read and write, can 
call some children or illiterate adults into 
his or her house, or in suitable weather 
summon them to meet in the open ait and 
start to instruct them in the rudiments 
of knowledge, without more equipment per 
pupil than a piece of chalk for writing on 
the floor, or a pointed stick for scratching 
characters in the soil. To do considerably 
better than that for every child, and every 
illiterate adult willing to acquire knowledge 
of the three Rs, is not beyond the resources 
of India. Every organisation for political 
advancement in India should determine that 
for every hour given to political propaganda, 
an hour shall be given to teaching the illi¬ 
terate. Every man and woman who has 
learnt to read and write should spend some 
part of each week in teaching others, for, 
since so great a part of thought and know¬ 
ledge is transmitted by the printed word, 
those who cannot read are as though they had 



Drived of one of the senses. EvJ 
lisation for political and social advance¬ 
ment should determine that for every word 
it prints in English, it will print at least 
two in the vernaculars, and that for every 
political tract, it will publish an equal 
amount of educational material. 


Education should be free to all and 
accessible to all. Girls and boys, men and 
women should attend classes together 
without distinction of sex, class or creed. 
Education should be secular. Religious 
teaching and preaching should be kept out of 
the schools. A good general educational 
foundation should be laid before rigid specia¬ 
lisation is embarked on, but the child should 
be encouraged to follow its natural bent and 
not debarred from inclining its studies to¬ 
wards the vocation it will choose for itself. 
School punishments should be abolished. 
Each child must be stimulated to discipline 
itself. Corporal punishment is, of course, 
recognised to be an enormity which must 
be completely suppressed. Scholars and 
students must be encouraged progressively 
to develop their own courses of study; 
their teachers acting, not as masters, but 
.as guides. Pupils must be stimulated to 
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for themselves. The workshop is _ 
'technical school. Every industry 
should train its own technicians, and carry 
out its own research, the results of which 
should be published for general use and 
circulated to industries in which it has 
special application. Every school, every 
industrial and agricultural centre should 
have a technical library, laboratory and 
experimental workshop, readily accessible to 
students and workers. 
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XI. 

ECONOMIC OUTCASTS. 


A striking example of the results 
inevitably following from social changes, which 
deprive certain individuals and classes of 
their accustomed livelihood, without furni¬ 
shing an acceptable substitute, has lately 
been provided by the Russian Prince, 
Alexander Troubetskoi, step-son and adopted 
son of Admiral Troubetskoi. This young 
man who began his career in the Cadet 
Corps and Naval Academy of Petrograd 
under the Czardom, saw his magnificent 
prospects collapse like a house of cards 
before the popular revolution. Having at¬ 
tempted to earn a living at various ill-paid 
and unskilled employments, he took to 
thieving, and, at twenty-four years of age, 
was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
for systematic thefts in German railway 
sleeping cars. When asked how it was 
that in his poverty he travelled in a sleeping 
car on the train de luxe, he replied: “As 
a Russian I have naturally extravagant 
tastes and I was always accustomed to 
travel on a sleeper in the old days." 
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India encloses within her territories many 
peoples who have become economic out¬ 
casts by reason of climatic and social changes. 
Some of these are the so-called " wild tribes ” 
of the barren North West frontier, who 
refuse to submit to the government of the 
foreigner. During many hundreds of years 
these tribes accustomed themselves to 
supplementing a living, which the drying up 
of the border territories had rendered 
meagre in the extreme, by raids upon 
travelling merchants and settled villages. 


Other economic outcasts are known as 
“ criminal tribes.” Amongst these are the 
Korawars, or Erukulas, or Kaikaris. These 
people were originally temple servants, but 
were driven out from their office by 
Poojaris of higher caste. The names of their 
four clans indicate the offices they once 
performed. The Sathepatis adorned the 
deity with flowers, the Kavadis carried poles 
on their shoulders hung with flower 
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offerings to the deity, 
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Mandraguttis stitched a pair of shoes and 
presented it to the deity. 

Violence having deprived them of their 
traditional occupation, caste restrictions 
made it difficult for them to find other satis¬ 
factory means of livelihood. Some of them 
took to soothsaying and fortune-telling, 
or dancing, others to mat and basket-making, 
occupations which the spread of knowledge, 
and the growing urgency and poverty of 
peasant life, have rendered progressively in¬ 
secure, so insecure indeed, that those who 
practise them are regarded with general 
contempt and are always suspected in case 
of theft. The Kavalka Korawars became 
village watchmen; but, both the growing 
individualism and the stress of life, and the 
lessening menace of animal and human 
attack, have so much impoverished the 
watchmen that it has become a by-word 
that they commit robberies against those 
who fail to pay them to prevent robbery. 

The Kabadi, Bidu, or Uppu Korawars, 
as their names denote, became carriers, 
transporting salt and grain on bullocks and 
asses from the sea coast to the interior, and 
bringing back forest and inland produce to 
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st. Their families once owned h 
animals, but again they were crushe 
their place in society, by the coming 
of the railways, and were reduced to abject 
poverty. The Keruvepalei Korawars also 
owned bullocks and asses, and sold sprsecies, 
especially the leaves called Karuvepalei, 
which grow in forests and jungles, and are 
used to flavour Hindu cooking. These people 
too, have found their livelihood superseded, 
and are now regarded by the officialdom 
as the worst of robbers and dacoits. 

Many tribes are named “criminal,” plac¬ 
ed under compulsory supervision and made 
the scapegoat for crime, with little reason. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that where the 
livelihood of a people has disappeared, and 
social conditions offer no opportunity of 
sustenance through service, the economic 
outcasts can only live by preying upon other 
classes of society. The caste system handi¬ 
caps those who have been displaced in the 
search for a new means of subsistence; whilst 
the old solidarity of classes and families, 
which has not died out in India, as it has in 
the West, holds the dispossessed caste or 
tribe together—for better or worse,. Thus 
amongst those of the Korawars who actually 
are professional thieves, an innocent man 
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idly go to gaol to save the lea* 

, _ _ from incarceration. Thus also the 
members of the caste take equal shares in 
the booty, giving their leader a double share 
if he has taken part in the theft, whilst 
disputes are settleda t a Panchayat. The 
saying that there is ‘‘honour amongst 
thieves ” is truer of these social outcasts than 
of the rich capitalist exploiters who prey 
upon society in all countries. 

The Korawars, and other so-called 
criminal tribes, cease to break the law, if, 
by some stroke of fortune, their economic 
circumstances improve. They are often 
nomadic, because they usually possess neither 
cultivable land, nor a settled means of 
livelihood ; but if such are open to them, they 
quickly settle. In Southern India a gang 
of Korawars found land available at 
Muthiapurum. They settled there and 
became prosperous as cultivators. When the 
members of so-called criminal tribes obtain 
work in mills and factories, their conduct 
is indistinguishable from that of other 
workers. 


The Criminal Tribes Act empowers the 
Government to confine in settlements the 
people of any tribe declared to be criminal. 
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ras there are ten such settleme: 
managed by Government, seven by 
private organisations, such as the Salvation 
Army*. Each settlement has its own school, 
at which attendance is compulsory. In 
addition to general knowledge, the boys are 
taught gardening, silk worm raising and silk 
reeling, the girls domestic subjects, 
needle-work and lace-making, with a view to 
providing them with a means of livelihood. 
In the Punjab primary education is 
compulsory for boys in ‘‘ criminal tribe ” 
settlements, up to the age of twelve. These 
boys are exempt from fees. The Govern¬ 
ment is certainly far from large-hearted in 
confining compulsory education to boys of 
such tender years and in ignoring the girls. 
Some of the lads are training as teachers for 
their own community, and the officer in 
charge declares that the children of 

“criminal tribes’’ are above the average in 
intelligence. Apparently the way of life of 
their tribe, though precarious, has been more 
conducive to developing acuteness of 

perception, than the dull tedium of overwork, 
to which the bulk of the population is 
subjected. In the Bombay Presidency, 1,477 

* Conversion by compulsion should be regarded 
by civilised people certainly by Protestants—as hitting 
below the belt. 
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of “criminal tribes’' were atte 
schools for their class in 1923. 
ieother hand four thousand such children 
were attending the schools; another proof 
that there is no special abnormality or 
depravity about these people. 

The "criminal tribe” settlements are 
regarded as providing a substantial propor¬ 
tion of reclamation from criminal habit, 
but they are by no means wholly successful, 
nor is it possible that they should be so, 
in a private property society, and or¬ 
ganised, as they are, by persons who regard 
themselves as of superior race and class to 
the inmates of the settlements. The 
inmates of the settlements may be given 
better opportunities than were open to them 
before : some individuals amongst them may 
greatly better their social status. The mass 
of them must still remain propertyless, in a 
private property society ; and depressed in 
a society, built upon caste and social dis¬ 
tinctions. East or West, the only real means 
of eliminating the so-called criminal classes 
is to increase the wealth of the community 
till it can ensure plenty for all, and to open 
that wealth to the free use of all. 

As to the North-West frontier problem ; 
at bottom it is’ the same as that of the 
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ial tribes.” It resolves itself into 
ion of meagreness of livelihood. Even 
the British Government officially admits 
that the raids of the border tribes, situated 
between Afghanistan and that part of North- 
West India which is under a condition of 
settled order, are to "eke out the meagre 
subsistence their land affords.”* 

Religious fanaticism; the contest 
between Islam and Hinduism, is merely a 
cloak, behind which the economic warfare is 
carried on. It is a means used by their priests 
and chiefs to inflame the war spirit of the 
borderers. It is of the selfsame fabric as 
the war propaganda with which we are 
familiar in Western Europe, where supposed 
questions of ethics, such as the right of 
outlanders to vote in South Africa, the 
invasion of “poor little Belgium,” the alleged 
illtreatment of African natives, air raids, 
and the use of submarines, have been put 
forward as war incentives rather than the 
economic and political rivalries which were 
the actual causes of the wars. Though 
sneered at by Government reports, f Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal to introduce'the home- 

* Statement on the Moral and Material Progress 
.and Condition of India 1922-3. 

t Moral and Material Progress of India 1922-3. 
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movement into the desolate N< 
border territory, shows infinitely more 
practical realisation of the actual problem 
than the military policies, whether of the 
“forward” or the "closed” border school, 
both of which would merely repress the 
necessitous raids of the needy borderers 
by military force. A good rainfall, which 
improves the crops of the border tribes, 
as even the Government has to admit, 
does more for border peace than all the 
frontier constabulary and regular troops. 
Moreover, the Government has long given 
subsidies to certain chiefs to induce them to 
stop raiding by their young bloods. 


The raids of the borderers like the 
incursions of central Asian tribes, which 
have recurred for ages, are part of those 
great movements of population towards 
sustenance, that have been proceeding 
throughout the life of mankind in all parts of 
the world. Roman, Saxon, Gaul, Dane; all 
peoples have played their part in such hunger 
movements, and have counted their 
murderous raids heroic. 

“It has been said that with the 
transfrontier tribesmen, especially 
the Wazirs, plunder is more than a 
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ropensity: it reaches the dign.it; 
principle. The tribesmen especially 
pride themselves upon their dexterity 
and bravery in this kind of enterprise, 
regarding the property of all neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, and especially of the 
inhabitants of the settled districts, 
as their lawful prey.” 

So it was with the ancient Aryans; 
so with the forebears of the British people ; 
so it was on a larger and more sophisticated 
scale, when the Allies took their spoils at 
the close of the European War of 1914-18. 

Civilisation is the antidote to wars 
of hunger and pressure of population, of 
robbery and annexation: civilisation, bring¬ 
ing with it the power to make the earth 
fruitful, so that it may support large 
populations; civilisation, bringing with it 
unity and mutual kindliness between all 
sections of humanity, and abolishing the 
jealousies of locality, race, and nationality, 
class and creed. 

The policy of military occupation, of 
coercion and fighting against the borderers, 
though they number but 130,000 fighting 
men (liable to reinforcement from Central 
Asia) has proved a costly one. Aeroplane 
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iiSa^ig has lately placed in the hanai j 
%f s£he British Government a terrible means 
of attack, to which the tribesmen can make 
no similar reply, and which may search 
them out in their mountain retreats. Yet 
in spite of the British forces with their aero¬ 
planes, the tribesmen were able, in 19x2-20, 
to carry out 6x1 raids on the settled 
districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan, and to secure, according 
to Government estimates, loot to the value 
of Rs. 26,30,209, to kidnap 463 persofts, 
and to kill 298 more, procuring ransoms in 
94 cases. Though the raiding was reduced 
during the next two years, the British 
Government, with the Tories in office at 
Westminster, decided that, as a measure 
of afterwar economy, military occupation 
should be increasingly replaced by 
the hiring of some of the tribesmen 
themselves to bring their compatriots 
into submission. One’s appreciation of 
human values causes regret that the brave 
borderer, living according to the ethics of 
his social necessities and in solidarity with 
the rest of his community, should be trans¬ 
formed into a hired policeman, fighting 
his fellow tribesmen for a conqueror’s pay, 
and regarded as a traitor by the rest of his 
community. 

2 9 





Iftwance to local chiefs to secure t^J~ J 
allegiance and the hiring of young braves 
to suppress their comrades, fail to touch 
the essential problem of sustenance. Irri¬ 
gation, better methods and means of culti¬ 
vation, afforestation, the improvement of 
pasturage and stock, and the development 
of industries; these are the lines along 
which real progress must come. Above all, 
such developments must be in the interests 
of the borderland people, the developments 
must not be exploited as sources of wealth 
for outside investors. They must be carried 
out on a basis of mutual service, and built 
up from the tribal or village council. Even 
now the Government is constantly being 
obliged to turn to such councils for aid 
in furthering its own projects, and to obtain 
some measure of acquiescence from those 
over whom it would rule. Thus in 1922-23 
a tribal council was held at Fort Sandeman, 
attended by the headmen of the settled 
villages, the Zhob and Loralai, and the 
leaders of the nomad Suleman Khel and 
Kharot tribes, who annually migrate during 
the cold weather from Afghanistan into 
India, and who had raided the villages. 
An agreement for payment of compensa¬ 
tion by the raiders was negotiated. 
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: plan advocated by some Muham¬ 

madans, is that during punitive expeditions 
-against the tribesmen, the Government 
should take as hostages from the tribes, a 
number of their boys from eight to ten years 
of age. These boys would be educated till 
adult age; then returned to their tribes, 
in order that they might exercise a civilis¬ 
ing influence on their own people. The 
Pathan tribes of the North-West frontier 
are a fine race, of good intellectual capacity, 
fully capable of distinguishing themselves 
in modem academic studies. Indeed, an- 
thropometists regard the Turko-Iranians 
of the North-West as the finest people in 
India. 
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THE AKALI MOVEMENT AND THE 
MASSACRES AT JAITO. 


In the year 1923 much indignation 
was aroused, not only in India, but far 
beyond her borders, by the news that 
British Government forces were firing on 
religious processions to Guru-ka Bagh, at 
Jaito, near Amritsar, in the Punjab. Great 
was the disappointment in many quarters, 
when this state of affairs continued after the 
Tory Government at Westminster had been 
defeated by the British Labour Party. The 
same evasive replies to Parliamentary ques¬ 
tions, prepared by the permanent officials 
in the India Office, which the Tory Minis¬ 
ters had given, were now read out by 
Labour Ministers, unmoved by the fact that 
the questions were coming from the Left 
Wing members of their own party. 

The processions ( called jathas ) to^Guru- 
ka Bagh were made in defence of a move¬ 
ment that was more political than religi¬ 
ous, though the right to freedom of religious 
observance was involved in the struggle. 
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.trol of the Sikh temples aua^f 
siderable wealth appertaining there- 
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to had been wrested from their congrega¬ 
tions by the abbots, called Mahants, into 
whose charge they had been given. The 
processions organised by the Akali move¬ 
ment aimed at restoring the rights of the 
congregations. Progressive people desired 
that the wealth of the temples should be 
used for schools and libraries and the better¬ 
ment of the people. In a country so poor 
as India this is of vast importance. 

The Mahants had grown wealthy and 
powerful as petty princes. They did not 
desire the intervention of the congregations. 
The British Government supported them 
because they supported the British Go¬ 
vernment, and because it is usually on the 
side of the holders of property against the 
masses. 

It must be remembered further that 
India has no native secular law, and that 
the laws of her various communities are 
those contained in the scriptures of her 
religious sects, in accordance with which 
British Courts profess to judge. The Chur¬ 
ches are a much more integral part of Indian 
society than is the case in European commu¬ 
nities, where the temporal power of the 


The Communist Agnostic, striving to 
discard all prejudice, and to advance in 
knowledge by intelligent research and ex¬ 
periment, must regard the religious proces¬ 
sions, with chanting and fireworks, the vows 
and ceremonial, which have characterised 
the Akali movement, as making a regrett¬ 
able appeal to superstition. To us it seems 
that all reform movements should rid them¬ 
selves of such backward attributes, in order 
that they may not throw dust in the eyes of 
the people, and beguile them into error, 
whilst professing to benefit and enlighten 
them. 

Yet, deplore, as we must, irksome 
barriers which beset the path of Indian 
progress, we must bear always in mind that 
only knowledge can eradicate superstition. 
Patient, sincere teaching will stimulate the 
acquisition of knowledge. Coercion merely 
strengthens the influence of the.priesthood of 
all religions, and entrenches their dogmas 
with the fervent loyalty of those who would 
be ready to discard the old theology, were 
its exponents left in freedom. 
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le Akalis who have organised' _ 

to Guru-ka Bagh are democratic 
'reformers of the Sikh Church, just as the 
Sikhs themselves were orginally democratic 
reformers of Hinduism. In so much, they axe 
entitled to the respect of enlightened 
persons, although we hope for their 
emancipation from the ceremonials and 
dogmas which still enchain them. Moreover, 
let this be declared with all emphasis, to 
refuse respect to the religious ceremonies of 
other peoples is peculiarly unbecoming in 
those who enforce compulsory church parades 
upon their own armies of occupation, and 
maintain blasphemy laws to preserve from 
impolite criticism the usages and dogmas of 
their own Church, which repeats the 
borrowed dogmas of the ancien Hebrews, 
and uses ceremonial incense, bishops’ gaiters, 
clergymen’s shovel hats and the like. It 
must also be held in mind that the British 
rulers in India who gave orders to fire on 
the Sikh processions insist upon the observ¬ 
ance of native religious ceremonials, above 
all those of the Sikhs, even where the natives 
themselves are out-growing them. Captain 
H. Bingly in the handbook on Sikhs, com¬ 
piled by him under the orders of the Indian 
Government for the use of the British 
Army in India, says : 
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“Modern Sikhism, in fact, is 
large extent preserved from 
extinction by the encouragement it 
receives from the Indian Army, which, 
by exacting a rigorous observance 
of the outward signs of 'the religion 
from all Sikh soldiers, keeps the ad¬ 
vantages” (!) "of the faith prominent¬ 
ly before the recruit-giving classes.” 


The British Government enforces the 
observances of Sikhism, because they are 
those of a warrior sect, which is now only 
able to find outlet for warrior propensities 
in the British Army, also because the re- 
ligious differences of the people make it 
easier for the Government to use one 
section of the populace to suppress another 
section in case of unrest. It is notorious 
that the Russian Czars long maintained their 
oppressive dominion by using the many 
races in Russia against each other. The 
same is true of British rule in India. 
The anxiety revealed by British Blue Books 
on India in regard to the Gandhi Hindu- 
Muslim entente is most illuminating in 
this respect. 


The Sikh population numbered at the 
1901 census 3,238,803, of whom 2,294,207 



I he Punjab people are hardy and 
vigorous, of independent fibre, disliking 
monarchism and adhering with great 
tenacity to village communities of equal 
co-sharers. Elise Reclus observed that “of 
all the Indian Ryots those of the Punjab 
have preserved most independence. ’ ’ To-day 
the village committee, or Panchayat, is best 
preserved in the Punjab. 

The ancestors of the Sikhs are said to 
have become converts to Buddism. When 
Buddhism declined in India they were 
assimilated into the powerful Hindu system, 
with its assortment of castes. It is not 
remarkable that there should have arisen 
from the democratic people of the Punjab 
a new sect which was to challenge the autho¬ 
rity of the Brahman priest, to deny caste 
and to proclaim the equality of mankind. 

The founder of the Sikh secession from 
Hinduism was Baba Nanak. He belonged 
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warrior, or Kshatriya c 
according to tradition, had in the 
past been overcome and subordinated by the 
priestly, or Brahman caste. Born at Tavi- 
land, near Rahore, in 1469, Nanak travelled 
preaching through North-West India, visited 
Mecca, and died at Kartapur Jullandar 
in 1539. He was influenced both by 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism, being, in 
fact a disciple of Kabir, a Muhammadan, 
who, in his turn had been a disciple of 
Ramanand, a Hindu who enjoined every 
man to search for a true spiritual leader to 
be his teacher. 

Nanak preferred a single god to the 
Hindu trinity : Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, 
(maker, preserver, destroyer). He revolted 
against the ceremonials and interference of 
the Brahman priests. He declared himself 
a prophet; but claimed neither direct 
inspiration, nor miraculous powers. He 
recommended abstinence from flesh. Above 
all he denounced caste and declared all men 
equal. His followers were called Sikhs, 
which means learners, a modest and love¬ 
able name. Unfortunately the Sikhs failed 
to advance upon the precepts of their 
founder, but retrograded from him. They 
relapsed into the practice of caste, and al- 
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/ other teachers have since risen _ _ 

ranks to lead them from it, they have- 
returned to it. 


Nanak, called by his disciples their 
Guru, or teacher, was followed by nine other 
Gurus. The fourth Guru, Ram Das, (1574- 
1581) founded the city of Amritsar, which 
means lake of immortality, and is so called 
from the tank reflecting the walls and steps 
of the golden temple. Amritsar was long 
the common property of the Sikh confe¬ 
deration ; each clan has a special quarter 
there. The British who now control Amritsar 
and who lately excluded the Sikhs from the 
management of their golden temple, seldom 
remember that they have dispossessed the 
creators of this city. 


The fifth Guru, Arjun, (1581-1606) com¬ 
piled the rules of the Sikh order in the 
form of the Adi Granth, the Sikh scriptures. 
They were written in the coloquial speech 
of the day and not in Sanskrit like the 
Vedas and Puranas of the earlier Hinduism. 
Arjun made Amritsar the religious centre 
of the Sikhs. He transformed their volun¬ 
tary contributions into a systematised levy, 
the" proceeds of which he used in mercantile 
transactions, and so accumulated wealth for 
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sect. He dabbled in politics,_ 

siting himself into prison, and bring¬ 
ing about the Muhammadan persecution 
of the Sikhs. After Arjun followed Har 
Govind, a warrior and a politician. To 
stimulate the warlike spirit he enjoined 
meat eating, which had been forbidden by 
Nanak. Under the Gurus who followed, the 
Sikhs were always fighting, and some 
historians will have it that they were mere 
marauders ; but that charge has been made 
against every people which has refused to 
come under the sway of greater powers. 


The ninth Guru, Tegh Bahadur, (1664- 
1675) was executed by the Mughal 
authorities. He had begged his disciples to 
rescue his body from his enemies. Three 
sweepers succeeded in obeying his behest and 
were admitted to the community, of the 
Khalasa, God's elect, as the Sikhs designated 
this chosen band. These sweepers were there¬ 
after called Mazbhi, which means faithful. 
From those who claim to be the descendants 
of those Mazbhi Sikhs, the British pioneer 
regiments were afterwards to be chiefly 
recruited. 

Govind Singh, the tenth Guru, made 
the Sikhs into a powerful political organisa- 
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* f /Which gradually came to rule 
safer part of Northern India. He pro¬ 
claimed fraternity amongst the members of 
all four Hindu castes. Many Sikhs of the 
higher castes complained of this, and some 
drew aloof from him on that point; but the 
lower castes were naturally enthused by his 
teaching. Govind Singh bade his disciples carry 
the five Ks, now worn by the Akalis, Kesha—■ 
hair (uncut,) kanga—-comb, kara—iron brace¬ 
let, kaccher a—breeches, and kripan—- 

sword. He also enjoined them only to eat 
animals decapitated by a blow on the back 
of the neck and to abstain from tobacco. 
To symbolise their abandonment of caste 
the Kara Pashad, used in the monthly com¬ 
munion celebration, was to be eaten from a 
common dish. There was to be no circutn- 
scision, no worshipping of Brahmans, of 
shrines, of temples, of idols ; no wearing of 
the janeo or sacred thread, which is worn 
by the three higher Hindu castes to symbo¬ 
lise that they have had a second and spiritual 
birth. Govind Singh changed, as well as 
reviving, the Sikh baptismal ceremony. 
Hitherto the Sikhs drank water in which the 
feet of their Guru had been placed. An 
advance towards hygiene was marked by 
his substitution of sugar and water in which 
a steel dagger had been stirred. He further 
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ordered that fire, as a sacred element, lfttfs^ 
not be extinguished by the breath or by 
water from which an ox had drunk. 

It is said that Sikhism is Muhammadan¬ 
ism minus circumscision and cow-killing, and 
plus faith in the Gurus. The injunction 
that the Sikhs were to wear steel and short 
breeches, was to preserve them as warriors. 
They were told to bathe in cold water and 
to comb their hair twice daily, in the in¬ 
terests of cleanliness, and to read the Granth 
morning and evening, in order that they 
might adhere to the sect. Like many other 
successful religious leaders, Govind Singh 
was extremely practical in his precepts. 
His teachings were in many respects an 
advance on the conditions he found, though 
he was less humane and enlightened than 
Nanak, more ambitious, less of a reformer. 
He should be remembered with gratitude for 
his ban on female infanticide and the 
selling of daughters. The Akalis alone now 
obey all his injunctions. 

Govind Singh demanded brave deeds 
and an undying hatred of the Mussulmans. 
He called his disciples Singhs, which means 
lions, a less admirable title than the learners 


of the thoughtful Nanak. 
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avind asked tlie Sikh priests to 
add to the Adi Granth, but, angered 
by his teaching of equality, they refused 
their permission. Therefore he set to work 
to compile his own scriptures and 
concluded them in 1696. 

Govind Singh had fought the Moghal 
emperors during the greater part of his 
life, and after his death the Sikhs were 
bitterly oppressed by them. In 1738 the 
Sikhs joined the resistance to the Persian 
invasion, and from this time their power 
grew. They formed democratic groups, call¬ 
ed Misls, which fought under a leader chosen 
by themselves, and gradually over-ran the 
Punjab. The Misls quarrelled much amongst 
themselves and would not long tolerate any 
chieftanship which savoured of monarchy. 
Ranjit Singh finally succeeded in uniting the 
Sikhs of the Punjab under himself, but when 
he tried to bring in the Sikh communities 
south of the Sutlej their chiefs placed 
themselves under British protection in order 
to resist him. 

The Akalis of those days were a band 
of religious warriors who fought on 
foot, dressed in blue and wearing knife- 
edged quoits round their turbans. - The 




/under Ranjit Singh were 
lined opponents of the invading 
British, but they had no disciplined troops. 
Their soldiers were undrilled volunteers, who 
went to war as equals and mostly on horse¬ 
back. In 1809 Ranjit Singh saw the brave, 
but undisciplined Akalis repulsed at Lahore, 
by the native infantry drilled and armed by 
the British, and fighting as their mercenaries. 
He determined to fight the British with 
their own weapons. In three years time 
he had created several battalions of 
well-drilled troops, with the assistance 
of men who had deserted from the 
East India Company’s service and the 
help of French and Italian officers, glad 
of any chance to repulse the advance of 
their British rivals. Ranjit Singh left at 
his death an army of 92,000 infantry and 
32,000 cavalry, which he had created. 

This army was a difficult legacy to his 
successors, for the democratic principles of 
the Sikhs still dominated it. Each regi¬ 
ment and brigade elected a Panchayat of 
five representatives. The Panchayat had the 
power to nominate and remove the rulers, and 
in 1845 Jowahit Singh, the Sikh Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the day, was executed by order of the 
army Panchayats. According to the British 
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the territorial chiefs were alar 
ipritlieir own safety, and determined to rid 
themselves of the army’s domination by 
engaging it in war with the British. Be 
that as it may, a struggle developed in 
which the Sikhs gradually lost ground and 
fell under the domination of the British 
invaders, possessed of superior arms, and 
wealth sufficient to gain their ends by 
bribery where open fighting failed. 


A graphic insight into the methods by 
which the various peoples of India were 
brought under British dominion, may be 
obtained from a study of the pamphlets 
published at the time by Sir Philip Francis, 
(believed to be the author of the Junius 
Betters) who was for a time a member of 
the Council of the Governor-General of 
India under the East India Company. 
Francis set himself honestly, but vainly, to 
oppose Warren Hastings in his policy of 
extended conquest. 


The Blast India Company was, at that 
time, ostensibly acting on behalf of the 
Indian Emperor at Delhi. It raised revenue 
under the guise of Collector by appointment 
to the Imperial Commission. The mint of 
the Company struck only imperial coin. 

30 
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Warren Hastings was Govern* 
the Nabob of Bengal still - existed^ 

Behind the pretence of trading and busi¬ 
ness relations with the Indian rulers, the 
Company was steadily breaking up the 
domain of the Indian Emperor, and annexing 
it to itself. A brief summary may be given 
in passing, of some of the charges made by 
Francis in regard to the Rohilla and Maratha 
wars. 

According to Francis, Sujah-ud-Dowla, 
vizier of the Hindustan Empire, and Nabob 
of Oude, induced the Rohilla chiefs to agree 
that he should provide troops to protect 
them against the raids of the Marathas, on 
payment by them of 40 lakhs of rupees. The 
Rohillas, relying on this agreement, neg¬ 
lected to take precautions for their own 
protection. Their country was soon over¬ 
run by the Marathas, and only when it had 
been laid waste did the troops of the East 
India Company, which were acting with 
the vizier, come into the Rohilla country.. 
The Rohillas, under these circumstances, 
found difficulty in paying the subsidy to 
the vizier. Meanwhile, Warren Hastings had 
arranged that the Rohilla country with its 
annual revenue of 2 crores of rupees 
(£2,000,000), should become the property 
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vizier, on condition that he sh<! 
the East India Company 50 lakhs of 
rupees. Therefore without further excuse 
an army with British officers was sent by the 
Company against the Rohillas, who were 
completely conquered, leaving 4,000 dead 
on the field in the decisive battle. The 
troops of the vizier then looted, violated and 
massacred the Rohillas. 

War with the Marathas had been 
begun by Warren Hastings, then Governor- 
General who was giving military support to 
Roganaut Row, the Maratha pretender. Philip 
Francis, General Clavering and Colonel 
Monson, arriving from England to become 
three of the four Councillors of the Governor- 
General, were able to out-vote Hastings and 
Barwell, the fourth Councillor who sup¬ 
ported him. They made peace with the 
Marathas on March 1st 1776. Certain ter¬ 
ritories were thereby ceded to the Company, 
whilst the peace stipulated that Roganaut 
Row should be provided for according to 
his rank, on condition that he should 
withdraw from Bombay. The Company 
undertook to give no further assista nee, 
either to Roganaut Row, or to any who might 
henceforth cause disturbance in the 
Maratha country. 
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irancis declared that the Mara___ 

lously endeavoured to preserve this 
treaty, and he published documentary 
evidence, in the shape of letters from the 
Maratha Government, to prove this; but 
Warren Hastings was determined to re-open 
the war. His purpose was effected through the 
removal by death, first of Colonel Monson, 
then of General Clavering, who expired 
after taking part in the wedding festival of 
Hastings. Francis himself narrowly escaped, 
for he was wounded in a duel with Warren 
Hastings. Hastings thus recovered his 
majority on the Council. He used it to 
recommence hostilities, ostensibly in the cause 
of Roganaut Row. The pretext that he 
made to the Council was that the Company 
must capture the island of Basseen, in order 
to protect its other conquests. The new war 
hung fire for some time, Colonel Reslie, who 
was dispatched by the Council with an army 
to assist the Company’s Bombay forces, 
marched instead to the Bundelkhand Dia¬ 
mond country, and remained there in spite 
of the protests of Francis and other mem¬ 
bers of the Council. Warren Hastings 
defended the action of Reslie, but when the 
latter was dying, Hastings proceeded to 
attack him, whereupon Feslie, fromhis death¬ 
bed, replied that Warren Hastings was privy 



tPfvij 4 t he had done. The Bombay anky^ 
deprived of Leslie’s aid, was heavily defeated 
near Poonah. Warren Hastings, at a sub¬ 
sequent meeting of the Council, read a letter 
he had received from the Nabob of Arcot, 
from his Vakeel at the Court of Poonah, 
reporting that Mr. Parmer, on behalf of the 
English army near Poonah, had gone out 
to the Marathas pleading for peace in the 
following terms: 


" We are only merchants. When 
disputes prevailed with you, Roganaut 
Row came to us demanding our pro¬ 
tection. We thought he had a right 
to the government. Nothing but ill- 
fortune attends him, and we have been 
brought to this miserable state by 
keeping him with us—you are masters. 
Take him from us. 

“ We shall henceforth keep to the 
treaties that have formerly taken place 
between us. Be pleased to forgive 
what has happened." 

The Marathas replied :— 

" Roganaut Row is one of us. 
What right could you have to in¬ 
terfere in our concerns with him ?" 
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aey proceeded to demand that 
Government should forfeit the ter¬ 
ritories ceded to them under the previous 
peace, and the other Maratha lands of which 
they had possessed themselves, and that 
they should preserve the other clauses of 
the previous peace treaty. A treaty drawn 
up on these lines by the Marathas was 
agreed to and signed by the British com¬ 
manders on the field. 

Warren Hastings announced the news 
as "too true and so it proved. Presently 
he was urging upon the Council that the 
peace was unauthorised, and that unless 
the Marathas would be satisfied with hav¬ 
ing obtained possession of Roganaut Row, 
and should relinquish the other terms of 
the capitulation, re-establish the earlier 
treaty, and promise not to admit French 
forces to their dominions, the war must be 
recommenced. The policy of Hastings 
triumphed, and the Marathas were eventually 
conquerred by force of arms, as well as 
by guile. 

In the course of the struggle, Warren 
Hastings negotiated a treaty with the Rana 
of Gohud, the chief of a small territory 
adjoining the Maratha country. The treaty 
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id that should war arise betweemjhk 
and the Marathas, and should the 


Rana require an English force to assist him, 
such a force should be sent for the protec¬ 
tion " and enlargement of his dominions," 
the cost being borne by the Rana at a fixed 
rate. The revenue of “ whatever acquisi¬ 
tions shall be made of countries contiguous 
to the Rana’s dominions, or formerly ap¬ 
pertaining thereto, whether effected by his 

or the English troops.shall be shared," 

declared the treaty, “ in the following pro¬ 
portion : 9 annas to the Company, 7 annas 
to the Rana." The Rana was to collect the 
revenue and pay the Company’s share as a, 
prepetual tribute, whilst retaining the ter¬ 
ritory as his own. Obviously so serious 
a drain of tribute must seriously impoverish 
the country. India, originally by no means 
so wealthy as fortune hunters pretended, 
grew every year poorer, under the destruc¬ 
tive drain upon her producers, which the 
rapacity of her conquerors exacted. The 
East India Company in Rondon was perpe¬ 
tually calling for more wealth from India. 
The demands of the Company and of the 
hordes of wealth seekers who flocked to 
its service, both in India and in Rondon, 
•could only be met by cruelty towards 
the people of India. This was admitted 
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_ rd Macaulay in his essay on Wz 

_tings : but in his effort to represent the 

latter as a very great man, in spite of his 
failings, Macaulay grossly misrepresented 
Philip Francis. 

By using native faction against native- 
faction, and by pandering to the ambitions 
of native despots, the British gradually 
effected the conquest of India. 

Eight years after the subjection of the 
Sikhs came the so-called Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. The Sikhs supported the British 
in that struggle, because the revolt was 
associated with the restoration of Muham¬ 
madan authority under the titular Moghul 
emperor. Thenceforward the Sikhs became 
entirely subject to British rule. To use 
their own words they “sank low in the 
mire of depression and lifelessness, and had 
to court daily all sorts of indignities and 
disabilities.” Their martial days were over. 
Except when they fought as the drilled 
troops of the British conquerors, they were 
disarmed. 

To-day they still live in their village 
communities, the origin of which dates back 
to the early Aryan settlements. Shorn of 





its powers by British rule, the village ' 
chayat of old time has largely disappeared 
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throughout India, and has in most places- 
divided into mere caste Panchayats, which 
deal mainly with caste etiquette and 
disputes between caste-fellows; but the 
Punjab census superintendent stated in his 
report of the 1911 census, that the popula¬ 
tion of the Punjab village is still knit 
together by a strong communal tie. The 
various caste Panchayats deal with matters 
affecting themselves only, but in matters 
affecting the whole village, the Panchayats of 
the smaller groups merge into that represent¬ 
ing the predominant caste of the village, 
to form a tribunal the decision of which 
is binding on the whole village community. 

Other observers, writing for the most 
part some fifteen or twenty years ago, 
before the disintegration of the village coun¬ 
cil had spread as far as at present, describe 
the Sikh village as divided into wards, each 
embracing a branch of the clan theoretically 
descended from a common ancestor. Bach 
ward has its elders, who form the 
Panchayat, or village council. There is a 
village headman, or T y umbardar, which means 
label bearer, and arises from the fact that 
the British rulers gave the headman a 
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and made him responsible for] 
they demanded from the village. 


There is the Patwari, the village accoun¬ 
tant and recorder, the Zamindars, or land¬ 
holders, who hold themselves superior to the 
traders and those who are accounted menials, 
called Kamins, or Sepis, the craftsmen of 
the village who serve all its members. They 
are not paid by the job, but receive a share 
of the harvest produce and mutual services 
from their fellow artisans. Those who prac¬ 
tise what are regarded as clean trades, such 
as carpenters, and barbers, occupy small 
houses within the village gates; but the 
sweepers and leather dressers, whose work 
is considered unclean, are themselves so 
regarded and obliged to live in a separate 
quarter on the outskirts of the village, 
a barbarous distinction! The traders and 
menials must pay hearth dues to the village 
fund. There is also the money lender, who 
charges 20 per cent per month interest on his 
loans. The women work in the fields, but 
are not regarded as the equals of men. The 
wife walks behind the husband and may 
not eat in his presence. The houses are 
mostly built of sun-dried bricks, or clods 
of mud brought up from the bottom of 
the pond. There are neither windows nor 
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The grazing lands are helc 
ion. The income derived from graz- 
dues, hearth fees, and rent paid by 
those who cultivate the common land, is 
used for maintaining unfortunates, beggars 
and travellers, and for other general purposes. 
The Panchayat audits the accounts of the 
village fund'and looks to the general well¬ 
being. It deals with such matters as tree¬ 
felling, jungle clearing, settling of disputes, 
and imposing fines and punishments upon 
those who offend the community. Though 
outside the law made by British rule, the 
Panchayat decisions have rarely been dis¬ 
obeyed. In large villages each ward has its 
separate gateway, with a building to right and 
left of it, in which travellers are housed and 
fed, and the men of the ward meet together 
after the day is done. The women meet by 
the well. In small villages one guest house 
and meeting place, called the dharmsala, 
will serve for the whole village. It is kept 
very clean and is the centre of interest 
for the whole community. A copy of the 
Granth is in the window and the Granthi 
in charge, who is also the school master, 
reads aloud from it at the prescribed hours. 
Agriculture is the basis of the village economy. 
In the well-irrigated canal villages two crops 
are harvested and the labour is incessant. 
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_ rom these primitive villages, with tl 
teftacious traditions, both of superstition 
and of freedom, and their close sense of 
community, has sprung the Akali move¬ 
ment. It is primarily a movement for 
religious freedom and in defence of the 
community, or panchayat organisation, 
which has resisted the alien ruler, as the mir 
of the Russian peasant, resisted the Czars. 


As explained in the literature issued 
by the Akali movement, its aim is to remove 
abuses which have crept into the vSikh tem¬ 
ples, called Gurdwaras, and to remove the 
disabilities which are preventing the Sikhs 
from "growing to the full stature of men .* 


During the persecution of the Sikhst 
the fighting priesthood of the Khalshas, 
whose long hair rendered its members liable 
to execution, retired to the*hills and deserts, 
leaving laymen, called Mahants in charge 
of the temples. According to the Akali 
reformers, and British Government reports 


* AKALI STRUGGLE AND OUR DUTY. 
Onkaranand, M. A. Onkar Press, Amritsar. 


Swami 
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the allegation,* the lay substit 
ie corrupt. They are charged with 
selling the property of the Gurdwaras, 
for their own profit with bringing dancing 
girls within the precincts of the temple 
and even with the violation of women and 
girl worshippers. 


Moreover, and this is the most far- 
reaching and permanent matter, the Mahants 
have endeavoured to destroy the power 
of the congregations. Instead of submitting 
to the control of the panths, or panthic com¬ 
mittees of the congregations, the Mahants, 
desired to arrogate to themselves the posi¬ 
tion of independent religious rulers, using 
the funds of the temples for themselves 
and their pomp, instead of for the benefit 
of the congregations. The British Govern¬ 
ment took the side of the corrupt Mahants 
against the reformers and the congregations, 
announcing that it must uphold the 
Mahants in possession of the Sikh Church 


* Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress of India 1923: “The local Government had 
no desire to obstruct the reformation of the shrines, an 
end, indeed, in which it fully sympathised”. p. 274. 
“Some of them (the Mahants) were by no means estima¬ 
ble persons,” p. 2. 
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by, and refusing to let the tei 
negations deal with cases of malversa¬ 
tion except through the British Courts of 
law. 

The committees of the Sikh congrega¬ 
tions at first applied to the British Courts 
for recovery of their right of control over 
the temples, but long delays and prohibi¬ 
tive Court fees, caused them to despair 
of obtaining redress by this means. The 
case of the Baba-di-bei Gurdwara was lost 
because the Court fee of 50,000 rupees 
had not been paid. 

When the Sikhs proceeded to deal with 
the management of their temples in their 
own way, the British Government opposed 
them with its troops, and even took from 
the Central religious committees of the 
Sikhs, the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, the management of the Golden 
Temple, seizing the keys of the temple and 
its treasury, and preventing the holding 
of the usual exhibition ceremony on the 
anniversary of the founder's birth. 


The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, re-elected by the supreme as¬ 
sembly of the Sikh community, on November 
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)20, set itself to enquire into and k 
the management of the temples. It 
endeavoured to persuade the Mahants to 
work under the panths elected by the 
temple congregations. On this condition, and 
on promise of general good behaviour, many 
Mahants were retained, others were dismissed, 
but were granted compensation of about 
500 rupees monthly (£ 50 ) together with house 
and land. 

Some Mahants resisted the reformers. 
In January 1921 a religious procession march¬ 
ed to Tarn Taran to appeal to the Mahant, 
who was accused of having made the temple 
a "hot-bed of indecency." The Mahant 
attacked the Akalis, but the Sikhs kept their 
vow of non-violence, and were successful 
in securing the affiliation of the Tarn Taran 
Gurdwara to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. 

In February 1921 atNankanasahib, the 
birthplace of the first Guru, where the 
Mahant was charged with gross obscenity 
and corruption, a terrible incident occurred, 
which has been recorded* as follows:— 


* The Akali Struggle and our Duty. Swami 0n» 
karanand. Onkar Press, Amritsar. 



Committee protested 
against the heinous crime and took 
steps to root out the corrupt practices, 
the Mahant fell upon the Akalis 
present there with the hired pathans 
and desperadoes, who, armed with 
battle axes, iron shod sticks, 
breachloading guns and muzzle loaders, 
began to fire on the Sikhs. Many 
expired. The wounded wallowed in the 
pool of blood with agonising groans. 
Their flesh was minced and tlxey were 
done to death with chhavis and 

Tawkass.Many were burnt alive, 

many were thrown into the Potter’s- 
kiln. A huge pyre was made of wood 
and kerosene oil, where the wounded 
and dead were cremated. Whenever 
any Sikh tried to get up from the 
burning heap of the maimed and 
massacred Sikhs, they were beaten 
down with sticks and chhavis to 
consign themselves to the flames. 
Thus, through the cold-blooded 
massacre of about 150 Souls the battle 
was won by the martyred Sikhs. 
The Gurdwara came under the 
sway of Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee." 







of India k 
in its summary of 
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“ In February India shuddered to 
hear of a terrible massacre, by the 
Hindu abbot of Nankana Sahib, of 
the band of ‘New Sikhs’ designed to 
eject him from his great and wealthy 
shrine. For this tragedy wherein 
some 130 lives were lost in circum¬ 
stances of appalling savagery, the 
spirit of lawlessness arising from the 
non-co-operation movement, which 
had made possible such a flagrant 
attempt to subvert private rights* 
must be held directly responsible.”* 

Indians allege that the Mahant was 
assisted by Government forces in his 
murderous attack. It will be observed 
from the above extract, that the 
Government blames for the massacre, 
not the corrupt and violent Mahant, but 
those who desired reform. The Government, 
which, if it did not assist, took no steps, 
either to prevent or to punish the killing 

* Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material 
Progress and Condition of India during the year 1921. 
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It used its forces to reinstate those of the 
discredited Mahants who had been removed, 
or induced to resign. It introduced and 
passed a Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines Act, 
in order to provide itself with legalised sanc¬ 
tion and machinery for setting aside the claims 
of the congregations to control their temples. 
The Punjab Act VI1922 provides that if the 
local Government is satisfied that a dispute 
has arisen, or is likely to arise, in regard 
to any Sikh Gurdwara or shrine, it may 
attach the Gurdwara or shrine and appoint 
a board of commissioners to manage it for 
from two to four years. The Board shall 
Consist of three Sikhs, one nominated by 
the local Government, one by the Sikh mem¬ 
bers of the legislative council, and one by 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. If the Sikh members of the 
legislature or the S.G.P. Committee fail to 
make nominations, the local Government 
shall nominate in their places. 

The Commissioners nominated by the 
Sikh members of the legislature and by the 
S.G.P. Committee must be either a Vakil 
advocate, a barrister-at-law, a person who 
has held a civil judicial post, or a university 
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undemocratic 
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ese provisions are 
They would not be 1 


The local Government (which, be it 
remembered, is in effect the British Gov¬ 
ernor of the Province) may, by notification, 
remove any Commissioner “pf he refuses 
to act, or becomes, in the opinion of the 
local Government, incapable of acting,” or 
if he absents himself from more than three 
consecutive meetings of the Board. If a 
vacancy occurs through the resignation 
or removal of a Commissioner under this 
section, “or in any other way except by 
death”, the vacancy is to be filled, not by 
the original nominators, but by the local 
Government. The local Government, as is 
usual in India, thus keeps the Commissioners 
completely under its own control; they are 
mere puppets in its hands. 

The Commissioners, who are paid 
servants of the Government, may choose, 
appoint and pay, subject to the control of 
local Government, a committee of manage¬ 
ment, or a manager for any disputed 
Gurdwara or shrine, against the funds of 
which such salaries shall be charged. 
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forcibly dispersed the religious 
of the Sikhs which approached the 
shrine. The Akalis stated that many hund¬ 
reds of people were struck with iron-shod 
staves and the butt ends of guns, and tram¬ 
pled upon by the horses of Government 
troops; further, that 300 wounded cases 
were treated in hospital, 5,700 persons were 
arrested, that the property of suspects was 
attached and a campaign of extortion and 
pillage was organised by Government to 
terrorise the stirrounding villages. 

The Government replied that such com¬ 
plaints were exaggerated. It accused the 
Akalis of terrorism and violence; a charge 
which was repudiated by Indian Committees 
set up to investigate it. In its Report on 
the Moral and Material Progress of India 
for 1923, the Government casually repeated 
the charge : 

“bands of Akalis terrorised certain 
districts in the Punjab, marching in 
military formation, brandishing 
weapons, travelling by train without 
tickets, and generally intimidating all 
with whom they came in contact." 

Similar statements occurred in the 
answers prepared by the India Office to be 
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^. vvestmiaster. These, of course, were'lor 
gulling the British public. To secure the 
support of a section of the public in India, 
the Government insisted that the Akalis had 
attempted to make forcible conversions of 
Muhammadans to the Sikh faith. Thus, as 
of old, it used one Indian faction against 
another, and thereby secured Muhammadan 
support for its Gurdwaras’ and Shrines’ 
Bill. The Government has itself given the 
lie to its charges against the reformers. 
It is true that the Akalis still carry 
their antique kripan, but the true 
behaviour of the processionists and their 
supporters may best be judged by the follow¬ 
ing statement of the Government, which 
cannot be regarded as unduly favourable 
to the Akalis : — 


“ During 1922-23, the police force 
of India found itself obliged to un¬ 
dertake special duties which would 
occasion surprise to the constabulary 
of other countries. Perhaps the most 
unpleasant was that of opposing and 
dispersing the bands of Akali Sikhs 
who, chanting religious songs and 
vowed to raise no finger of violence " 
advanced unflinchingly against the 
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ordons which barred the road k 
Guru-ka-Bagh. The Indian press re¬ 
sounded with praise of the Akalis for 
their marvellous exhibition of self- 
restraint ; but few indeed were the 
writers who did justice to the police 
for their behaviour in circumstances 
which tried to the utmost their 
loyalty, their discipline and their good 
temper.”* 


Certainly it must have been most try¬ 
ing to the loyalty of the police to be called 
upon to strike down their non-resistant 
compatriots ! Again the report observes : 

" As each member of a Jatha 
before setting out upon this 
enterprise, had taken an oath of 
nonviolence, no resistance was made 
to the efforts of the police. The 
spectacle of the forcible dispersal of a 
number of people who, although they 
advanced into contact with the police 
cordons, made no effort to defend 
themselves from thd batons of the 
constables, shortly aroused consider- 
_ able ex citement in the neighbourhood 

* Report of the Moral and Material Progress of 
India 1923, p. 97. 
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hat the Akali bands 
remarkable self-control may 
be freely acknowledged.” 

On examining the reports of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, British Ministers and 
Under-secretaries should blush to read out 
the entirely contrary statements prepared 
for them by Departmental officials. 

The Government of India proceeded 
to proclaim the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and the Akalidal 
unlawful associations, to arrest their leaders 
and tamper with their correspondence ; but 
the Akali movement continued. 

The Government alleged that a section 
of the Sikhs had indulged in "wild talk” 
about "seizing the Punjab and reviving the 
Sikh empire of Maharaja Ranjit Singh.” 
On what evidence the allegation was made 
we do not know. Perhaps it was in fear 
of such nationalist aspirations on the part 
of the Sikhs, that the British Government 
deposed the Maharajah of Nabha in July 
1923. The pretext was a dispute between 
the States of Nabha and Patiala which the 
-Sikhs assert had almost been solved by 
a private mutual settlement between the 
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States in December 1922. 
rarajah was regarded as a champion of 
the Sikhs. He had refused to be installed 
on the throne by the British political agent, 
he had refused to assist the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment in its persecution of the Akalis in 

1922, and had protested against government 
interference with their religious observances.. 
He had joined Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Ghose 
in opposition to the Government on the 
Viceregal Council, he had presided over 
the Tilak Memorial meeting and subscribed 
to the Tilak fund. 

The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committeee published its view on the depo¬ 
sition of the Maharajah, and called on the 
Government to refute the charges. The 
Government’s one reply was to disperse 
all meetings of protest and to arrest the 
speakers. The Sikhs resorted to a prayer 
meeting for the Maharajah before the Gangsar 
Gurdwara of the sixth Guru at Jaito, 
in the Nabha State, on September 14th 

1923. The authorities decided to suppress 
even this demonstration. Troops surround¬ 
ed both the meeting and the temple itself, 
and finally arrested the whole congregation, 
both inside and outside the temple, and 
even the attendants who were reciting the 
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tradition of the Sikh religion, must not be 
interrupted, and must be concluded with 
a prayer. 

From this moment Sikh pilgrims began 
turning their steps toward Jaito, to resume 
the reading of the Akhand Path. Jathas- 
of 25 persons marched daily to take up the 
task. They were all bound by a vow of 
non-violence, taken at Amritsar, before the 
throne of the sixth Guru. The authorities 
arrested the Jathas on their approach, and 
removed them to distant places; but on 
being set free, they at once returned "to 
suffer all hardships and tortures inflicted 
on them by the proud officers, in a meek and 
humble spirit, for the sake of establishing 
the Sikh birthright of free cong legation and 
free worship in all Sikh temples. * 

At last it was decided that a supreme 
sacrifice should be made. On February 9th 
1924, a procession of 500 people should 
set out for Jaito. "Keep yourselves perfect¬ 
ly non-violent.... do not harbour ill against 
any person in thought, word or deed," 

* The Jaito Firing, published by the Shiromani 

Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar. 
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ie injunction given to them, 
their religious superiors warned them that 
they would be beaten and shot to death. 
The “Band of Martyrs,” as the processionists 
were named, evoked tremendous enthus¬ 
iasm on its march. Meetings of twenty 
and thirty thousand people gathered to 
speed it on. The Government Adminis¬ 
trator had stationed policemen and villagers 
impressed for the occasion and armed with 
heavy staves ; on the border of the Nabha 
State, but these were withdrawn when the 
procession was seen to be attended by a 
large concourse of people. A message was 
then sent to the Jatlia, stating that only 
50 men at a time would be permitted to 
enter the Gangsar temple, and that these 
must leave before a further batch of 50 
would be permitted to enter. For five 
months processions of 25 had been debarred 
from entry ; the large crowds accompany¬ 
ing the present Jatha had caused the Govern¬ 
ment to compromise, but the members of 
the heroic five hundred were not satisfied 
with this partial permission. They refused 
to permit the British Administrator of Nabha 
to arrogate to himself the position of religious 
dictator of the Sikhs, and rejecting the 
conditions he offered, they moved on 
towards Jaito. 
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^./The authorities had made great prepiupki- ^ 
'Itipixsf for a fight around the temple. They 
had narrowed the approach by a barbed 
wire barrier on one side, and on the other 
had placed a row of 200 chained bullock 
carts, filled with thorn bushes and barbed 
wire entanglements. Near the beginning of 
this passage, and concealed from the view 
of those approaching, was a barbed wire 
enclosure, into which the processionists could 
be driven. On the top of the bullock carts, 
and behind them, were stationed, in rows 
three deep, men armed with heavy staves 
for beating the Akalis. These men had 
been recruited from the neighbouring villages, 
one being demanded from each family, under 
threat that if a representative were refused, 
or if such representative should fail to beat 
the Akalis with due vigour, the family 
would be evicted and its property con¬ 
fiscated. The men had been primed with 
intoxicants for their brutal work. Amongst 
them were placed Muhammadan policemen, 
drawn from other districts and expected 
to supervise the local rectuits. These stran¬ 
gers had already been employed for such 
work on previous occasions. 


Opposite the barbed wire entanglement 
was a sandy eminence, on which the autho- 
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iad stationed a formation of cav£ 
Lewis gun. At this point a 
path turned sharply to the right, leading 
to the temple of Tibi Sahib. Infantry were 
•entrenched before the temple to the right, 
and to the left deep pits had been dug and 
hidden by straw. A concealed trench filled 
with water was before the entrance to the 
temple,-and in the temple itself were sol¬ 
diers and machine guns. On beyond was 
the camp of the Faridkote Sappers and' 
Miners, with the tent of Colonel Minchin 
in the centre. Before this camp were two 
detachments of cavalry, Lewis guns were 
placed at several points. A detachment 
of cavalry was stationed by the Gangsar - 
temples, lying between it and the Tibi Sahib. 

The Jatha of five hundred advanced 
in rows of four, two hundred and fifty march¬ 
ing before the sacred emblems of the Akalis, 
two hundred and fifty behind. Following 
the J atha came the huge crowd of supporters, 
amongst whom were women dispensing food 
and drink to the throng. No weapons save 
the sacred Rripan of the Akalis, were carried. 
Fireworks were occasionally "exploded, as is 
customary on such occasions : a silly prac¬ 
tice, though not more silly than burning 
incense. You must forego that, brother 
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before you can logically 
Childish are these Sikhs! The tire- 
works might have been thought to have 
alarmed some of the more timid Anglo- 
Indian officials, were it not that the ex¬ 
perience of such processions for five months 
must have accustomed them to the sound. 
Moreover the deadly preparations had been 
made in advance, and cannot be excused 
on the score of sudden panic at seeing so great 
a concourse. The Administrator with some 
officials ordered the Jatha to disperse and 
threatened to shoot. The procession'moved 
on, and the Administrator gave the signal 
to fire, by waving a little flag. 


The devotees, old and young, men and 
women, marched onward still amid the hail 
of bullets, with uplifted hands, singing their 
sacred songs. An infant was killed in its 
mother’s arms. She laid it on the ground, 
and then went on. 

Such devotion, O people, such devotion ! 
Was it that interrupted words should be 
chanted in a temple ? Was it in defence of 
the right of humble people against mig hty 
oppressors ; in defence of the old community 
spirit of equal co-sharers ? 



(\ixkj stLci uluxu tnese i __ 

Jod of your own. prestige, 
impression" in the Punjab ; 
an enlightened posterity say of 


None wavered until laid low by the 
bullets. All struggled on to the mound of 
Tibi Sahib, reaching so close to the soldiers 
who were firing, that they gave way before 
the bodies pressing upon their guns. 

* 

The firing ceased. Men and women 
sought to raise the dead and wounded, but 
they were stopped by the military, who 
charged them and snatched the bodies away. 


The processionists moved on towards 
the Gangsar temple, which could be reached 
from the rear in this direction, but they 
were charged and surrounded by cavalry 
and beaten by the policemen and village 
recruits, five or six of whom attacked each 
member of the Jatha. When the Sikhs were • 
beaten into unconsciousness, they were 
bound with rope and thrown into bullock 
carts which took them to the barbed wire 
enclosure, from whence they were removed 
to the neighbouring military fort. 
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janwhile the attendant crowd of 
and children, was chased through*^ 
Intry for miles by the cavalry. Many 
people were trampled under the horses' 
hoofs. 


All this has been graphically described 
in a report issued by the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. It is there stated 
that a photographer who attempted to use 
his camera was lashed by a European officer, 
and saw the same officer mercilessly whip 
a Sikh woman, because she remained crouch¬ 
ing under a bush when the officer called her 
to stand up. It is also stated that in order 
to prevent eye-witnesses’ reports of the affair 
from reaching the news-papers, press 
representatives, including Mr. Zimand, 
correspondent of the "New York Times,” 
were stopped at the boundary of the Nabha 
territory. Dr. Kitchlew and Principal Gidwani 
who were also stopped, entered the territory 
when they heard firing, and were arrested. 
Messrs. Raizada Hans Raj and Sahmukh 
Chetty, members of the Legislative Assembly 
and Messrs. Sardar Tara Singh, Vakil of 
Moga, and Jamadar Partap Singh, members 
oft the Legislative Council were detained in 
custody at the military station when the 
trouble began. The police packed people 
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the first available train leaving 
egardless of their destination. 


The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee charges the authorities with grave 
neglect of the wounded, with leaving them 
entirely untended for twenty-four hours, 
whilst forcibly preventing the Sikhs from 
approaching them during that time. The 
medical party which accompanied the Jatha 
was arrested by the authorities and its 
materials were confiscated. Thus, the 
Committee asserts, many lives were lost and 
great suffering was caused. 

When the Committee issued its report 
soon after the occurrence, it was able to 
vouch for 300 casualties and 90 deaths. It 
added:— 


“ The three doctors from Amritsar 
report that they saw 45 wounded at 
Jaito, 22 of whom were sent to 
Ferozepore in their presence. Twenty- 
two dead were cremated near the fort 
with eight tins of kerosine oil. But 
they say that they were admitted to 
one of the camps only. Eleven wouiid- 
ed have since reached Amritsar. It 
was later on reported that the number 
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f wounded removed to Feroz* 
had risen to 38. Out of these, 13 
have been sent to the Indian Station 
Hospital Ferozepore Cantt. From the 
bodies of these 13 Sikhs 16 bullets 
have been extracted. Of these, five 
axe said to be Bewis gun bullets and 
the remaining 11 of ordinary militar}'- 
rifles. One of the wounded Sikhs 
died on the way from J aito to Feroze¬ 
pore, and another, Bhai Banta Singh, 
died while he was under operation at 
Ferozepore. Bhai Sohan Singh, of the 
Sahidi Jatha, had received a bullet 
in his chest, and has since died at 
Ferozepore.It is be¬ 

lieved by some that a large number of 
dead bodies has been removed by 
train and some have been buried.... 

... .More than 700 people are under 
arrest at Jaito. The members of the 
Sahidi Jatha in the fort are given 
blankets in the day, but these are 
taken away at night.” 

The horrors of such a massacre, the 
sorrow in the homes from which some of the 
family have been taken, the suspense of 
those who do not know whether the missing 
are dead or alive; all this can better be 




Led by thoughtful 



The massacre took place on February 
21st. 1024. Already on February 28th a - 
other Jatha had set out for Jaito, and so the 
voluntary martyrdom continued. 
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XIII. 

A PEASANTS’ UNION 


AND 



THE TYRANNY OF THE INDIAN STATES. 


“ A recrudescence of agrarian trou¬ 
ble in the United Provinces, under the 
form of an eka or ‘One Big Union’ 
of anti-landlord cultivators, a serious 
strike, obviously political in its bear¬ 
ing, upon the East India Railway—all 
combined to arouse public opinion 
against non-co-operation.” 

That brief reference in the Government 
“ Statement Exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress in India during the year 
1921,” covered a series of most tragic 
happenings. 

The Bhils, their name denoting that they 
were originally bowmen, are a Dravidian 
people, numbering 1,105,808 at the 1921 
census. They live mainly in Bombay, Central 
India and Rajputana. The Bhils of the 
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State of Sirohi, in Rajputana, 
landed themselves together, taking a vow 
to act in solidarity through their joint vil¬ 
lage Panchayats. They had abundant need 
for such action, for their lot is piteously hard. 
The annual income of many peasants is no 
more than 9 rupees (12/-) and many are deep¬ 
ly indebted to the money-lenders. According 
to information supplied by the Servants of 
Rajasthan Society, these poor people have 
to present a rabbit to the chieftain on holy 
festivals, or to pay a fine of Rs. 1/4/-, 
also they must give a live stag once a year, 
or pay a fine of Rs. 40 and make an annual 
contribution of raw sugar. These were once 
voluntary gifts to the chief, but have become 
compulsory levies. The peasants have fur¬ 
ther to defray the expenses of marriage and 
death ceiemonies in the house of the chief¬ 
tain, besides providing him with several 
times the amount he has to pay by way of 
feudal tribute both on his installation and 
annually. They must supply free provisions 
for touring officers, their servants and friends, 
and, under the system called "Begar,” they 
must give forced labour, either quite freely, 
or for very little pay, to any official who 
may require it of them. They are also sub¬ 
ject to “Rasad” a system under which they 
must supply provisions to officials either 
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__ at a very low charge. These __ 
^^Jibns, which are in addition to the regular 
taxation, receive the approval of British 
officials. Mr. R. E. Holland, the British 
Political Agent in Rajputana, was reported 
in the Rajasthan, an English weekly in 
Delhi,* as saying on a visit to Kotsh, a 
State, which had been recently induced to 
abolish Begar:— 


“I for one should be very sorry 
if it (Begar) were completely abolished 
in British India, and I hope that it 
will long survive in the States.” 


The cruel and reactionary character of 
that utterance need not be enlarged upon. 
It speaks for itself. 


The condition of dual authority to which 
the people are subjected is tyrannical and 
autocratic in the extreme. Justice for the 
poor is but a by-word. The reserved forests 
of the princes in the close vicinity of the peas¬ 
ants’ cultivated land, form harbourage for 
destructive and dangerous wild beasts, which 
destroy both the crops of the people, and, 
occasionally, their lives. As in Britain, the 


* 8th February 1924. 
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these creatures are 
life. 




ioroiaden. toi^_ 
ffi provide sport 
:hough, in India, 
menace to human 


The ruler of Karauli in Rajputana pro¬ 
hibited the killing of wild boars in 1920. 
The boars grew so numerous and did so 
much damage to the peasants’ crops, that 
five years later Kunwar Madan Singh, son 
of an ex-Minister, defied the prohibition. 
He wds imprisoned and hunger-struck against 
his sentence until a promise was made which 
was believed to cancel the prohibition. 
Shortly afterwards, however, twenty-two 
peasants were arrested for killing wild boars. 
The Maharaja insisted upon trying the cases 
personally, and sentenced these poor people 
to from two to six months hard labour, 
besides imposing fines varying from Rs. 
100 to Rs. 800, an altogether crushing 
burden. 

Bribery and corruption are rife amongst 
the State officials, the lower of whom are 
easily tempted by reason of their miserably 
meagre pay. In some of -the States there 
is no law save the will of the ruler, and bar¬ 
barous punishments are imposed, such as 
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/v , in the stocks, shoe-beating Kjr a ^ 
Qg electric current. No political meeting" 
be held, no newspapers published, or 
associations formed, without official per¬ 
mission, which is seldom granted. 

It must not be thought that all Native 
States are thus backward, however, for the 
State of Baroda, for instance, is more 
progressive than any part of British India. 
The accompanying remarks refer to some of 
the Indian States of Rajputana and Central 
India. 


In the spring of 1922 the Bhils of Sirohi 
State informed the authorities that they 
were not disposed to pay the increased 
revenue demanded, until the matter had been 
considered by their joint Panchayats. They 
were willing, however, to pay the old rate, 
of 1/4 rupees and i2§ seers of com 
per plough, forthwith. Their Panchayats 
had actually collected revenue on this 
basis, and were prepared to send it in, 
though the time for payment had not yet 
expired. On May 4th, a Brahman, named 
Mansa Ram, and Sankla Mahajan, of the 
village of Bassa, came to the Bhils of the 
village of Balolia, saying that they had been 
sent on behalf of the State, to call on the 
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to pay the revenue. They wa 
the villagers that troops would be sent if 
the revenue were not paid in full. The 
Bhils replied that they were willing to pay 
up the amount of the old revenue, as afore¬ 
said, but nothing more until they had con¬ 
ferred with the Panches of other villages, 
who were to meet for that purpose. Mansa 
Ram told them that this would not satisfy 
the Diwan Sahib. He, Mansa Ram, himself 
had offered to guarantee the full revenue of 
Balolia to avoid trouble, but the Diwan had 
replied that it was necessary to break up the 
Eki of the Bhils. 


What followed is recorded in the de¬ 
positions of prominent Panches of Balolia.* 

“ After the departure of Mansa 
Ram and the others, three horsemen 
approached, going about hither and 
thither. In the night many of the in¬ 
habitants carried away and deposited 
grain etc. in the hills, for fear they 
should have to remain without food 
for six or seven days in case of 
attack. Other things were left in the 

* Taken down l)y Messrs. Satyabhakta and Bamna- 
rayan of the Servants of Rajasthan Society, who arrived 
at Balolia on May 14th to investigate the affair. 
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ses, because we believed th 
ottld the men of the State Army 
carry away anything, it would be 
in the most as compensation to the 
value of the revenue. 

“ There was a fear of the approach 
of the forces in the morning of the 
5 th. In order to avoid impending 
disaster, we sent Buddha Kotwal to 
Mansa Ram, Brahman of the village 
of Bassa, so that he might inform the 
State that we had not refused to 
pay the revenue, rather that we 
had set apart the amount of revenue 
ready to be stumped up, that our 
Panches had been considering the 
matter, that after their decision we 
would also pay our revenue along 
with others, and that forces need not 
be sent. 

" Buddha might be one mile from 
the village when he heard the beat of 
the drum, whereby, rightly apprehend¬ 
ing the approach of the forces, he 
returned. Others also fled away to 
the hills on hearing the drum-beats. 
We had told off some five or six 
men to wait in a pit behind a line of 
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^/stones made for the purpose, so kaJ 
•i-'-to apprise us of the impending 
danger by the beat of a dram, 
before it be too late for us to flee 
off for shelter in the hills. 


“ The forces at last came in about 
seven in the morning. There were the 
Diwan Sahib and three Topiwallas 
(Europeans) with it. Two Europeans 
perched two guns on the front two 
hills. An Englishman who had a 
flag in his hand, put the lenses to 
his eyes under a tamarind tree, and 
soon the boom of the guns and the 
rifles rent the air. Those who were 
sitting concealed in the pit to apprise 
the villagers of the danger, fled away 
on hearing the reports. Showers of 
bullets rained upon them. They 
hid themselves in several places, but 
were all along shot at. The foremost 
among the victims was Kanha, son 
of Rajah Bhil, who fell dead, struck 
with a bullet. His brother Rakha, 
turned back to lift him up and was 
forthwith made a .target. Shots follow¬ 
ed him wherever he fled, till at last 
he too fell dead, with five bullets 
lodged in his body. The third man. 
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/Poona, who had managed to get awl _ 
% little ahead, was also shot at by the 
soldiers up the hill. He sustained 
two shots in his legs, but somehow 
or other he made clear of them. A 
Bhil of Dimti village in Idar, who 
came to attend the Panchayat, also 
fell, and was not spared the calami¬ 
tous fate. He too succumbed to the 
shots. Moreover, Kalla, son of Ratna 
Bhil, and Bala, son of Neta Bhil, 
also sustained wounds, the former 
while he was ascending a hill and the 
latter standing under a tree. The shot 
which struck Bala came piercing the 
tree behind which he was poised. A 
man and a woman also suffered in 
the same way. Many panches of 
villages in adjoining States also fell 
a prey to the firing, but were carried 
away by their companions, hustled up 
in cloth. Seeing out brethren thus- 
ruthlessly slain, some of us fired at 
the soldiers, but they were far 
below the required range. 

“The Englishman with the flag 
was making signs with it and the 
soldiers were discharging their guns 
in that direction. The machine guns 
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diid rifles played incessantly till 
in the afternoon. The army seemed 
scattered all about and the shots 
were pouring down like rain. 

“The army set to looting and 
burning the village from about eight 
a. m. The cavalry went on throwing 
cloths soaked in oil into the houses, 
and turned to one house after an¬ 
other as each blazed into flame. 

“The booty comprised arms, grain, 
utensils, clothes etc. What could not 
be carried was either demolished or 
burnt. They did not spare even 
deserted houses, or the posts over the 
wells. The grain of the summer 
harvest that we had concealed in the 
hills was also hunted up and carried 
away on camel-back and carts. The 
forces retired at about two in the 
afternoon. 


“We returned to the village at 
noon the next day and searched for 
the bodies of the dead. We found 
the corpses of Kana and I,akha 
near the well which goes by the name 
of XJmrao, where they had been burnt 
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th oil and fuel. The corpse 
bf the Bhil of Dimti was found on 
the neighbouring hill. We performed 
the burning ceremonies of these 
bodies by the bank of the river. After¬ 
wards the people turned to quelling 
the fire, looking after their effects, 
and bringing out the half-burnt 
grain. We left for the hills at night. 


"On May 8th, the Diwan Sahib 
came with two Europeans, the Tahsil- 
dar of Rohera and about ioo to 150 
soldiers, into the village at about 
seven in the morning. He sent us word 
through the Panches of Bassa that 
if we did not return to our village 
we should be shot down up the hill. 
Thereupon we came to him in the 
village. A European said : ‘We have 
killed fifty of you and wounded 150, 
and if you are not quiet at once we 
will kiU more.’ We, however, re¬ 
mained silent. After this the Diwan 
Sahib inquired of us our grievances. 
We said : ‘The servants of the State 
almost rob us, trouble us, extract too 
much grain etc. in the shape of 
revenue.’ Again the Diwan Sahib 
asked us to break up our ‘Eki.’ We 
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died that 'our Eki was reiigiol 
and social binding which we cannot 
break up. If we did so we should be 
debarred from marrying anybody; 
neither would anybody seek us in 
marriage.’ Upon this the European 
threatened to shoot us and demanded 
that we should swear before him 
on Bhawani (sword) that we would 
break up our Eki and return to our 
village. We took up Bhawani out of 
fear, but we did not agree to break 
up the Eki. 

"As regards revenue; we said we 
would not pay more than 1-4 rupees 
and twelve and a half seers of corn 
per plough, and that only after two 
years, because the State has got our 
houses burnt and men killed. The 
Diwan replied saying that those who 
had suffered from the burning of 
their houses would be exempted from 
paying revenue, .but that the others 
would have to pay. We remained 
silent. Then the Diwan went away 
promising to represent our grievances 
to the Bara Sahib at Abu (Agent 
for the Governor-General in 
Rajputana.) 
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The State has annihilated i ^ Jj 
and has deprived us of the means 
to maintain our families even for a 
few days. We had been storing corn 
since the great famine of Samvat 1956 
(1899 A. D.) to meet any similar 
calamity, and the Raj has destroyed 
it all. Even now it threatens to kill 
us if we won’t break our vow of Eki. 

We have, therefore, lost all faith in 
the Raj, and deem it proper to live 
in the hills, as we fear our houses 
may be burnt again if we rebuild 
them. The Raj has committed such 
an outrage several times before. We 
have made up our minds to leave 
Sirohi territories for good if a state 
of suspense continues and our griev¬ 
ances remain unredressed. As for 
the Bara Sahib, not a particle of 
confidence in him remains in our 
hearts, for it is he under whose 
orders the Government forces have 
ruined us.” 


Other witnesses state 


"My name is Poona. My father's 
name is Raji. I am Bhil by caste. I 
am about 45 years of age. When 
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Fauj (troops) ransacked our 
; : . tage, I had fled up the hills witl 
my f amily . In my absence the troops 
set fire to my two houses, which were 
consumed to ashes. They also burnt 
70 maunds of Makki; 50 maunds 
of Batti; 25 maunds of wheat; 10 
maunds of grain; and 5 maunds of 
Samli, together with 5 cots, 6 bed¬ 
dings, 4 grinding mills, clothes and 
all other articles. A bullock of mine 
was shot dead while grazing in the 
field near the village. The troops took 
away my mare with saddle ; 4 goats, 
1 shield and two tins full of ghee 
which I had kept for the marriage 
of my son. I have six mouths to 
feed, but there is nothing with which 
to clothe and feed them, save a few 
maunds of half-burnt corn, which we 
have to eat, though it has no taste 
and produces pain in the stomach. 
The soldiers killed my brothers Kana 
and Lakha, who have left behind 
two widows and eight children. They 
have no bread winner. All the cash 
and ornaments they had fell into 
the hands of the military, who burnt 
all their com, clothes and other 
materials. May God shower his 
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c^rath on these whites and Diw^H, 
who have ruined us totally, and 
compelled us to live as beggars. 
Kindly help us, or we must die.” 


“My name is Poona. My father’s 
name is boomba. I am Bhil by caste. 
My age is about 30. When the 
military raided our village, I sat on 
the high ground with Kana, bakha 
and three boys, in order to beat 
the drum. As soon as we saw the 
troops coming we sounded the drum. 
The boys at once took to their heels 
towards the village, while we three 
remained in the pit a little longer. 
When firing commenced by the forces 
we too fled. The military fired at us 
in whatever direction we ran. During 
our struggle for escape we several 
times hid behind bushes and rocks, 
but were shot at wherever we lay. 
Consequently Kana fell, after being 
shot in the side and the head. His 
brother bakha, turned to lift him 
up and received five shots. Both 
succumbed then and there. I fled 
towards the village. I had gone a 
little further when the troops fired 
at me from above the hill. I received 
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. _ wounds in my legs, but 
-ent on running ahead, and escaped 
with great difficulty. The military 
burnt my two houses, 32 maunds of 
com and one cartload of hay. They 
carried away 3! bagfuls of wheat I 
had concealed in a mountain cavity. 
I have no food to eat and no clothes 
to wear. Please do help me.” 

“Note. We saw the wounds on 
the legs of Poona with the bullets 
inside.” 
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“My name is Gomi. My husband's 
name was Meya. I am a widow. My 
age is about 60 years. When I 
heard the sound of the drum I fled 
towards the hills, accompanied by 
Bhadoo, another woman. The military 
approached the village and began 
firing. Out of fear we hid in a pit 
behind a rock. Many bullets passed 
around us. Soon .the troops came 
near. As they caught sight of us 
they fired at us. Seeing this I fled 
towards the hills to save • my life. 
The assailants cried out, ‘There she is 
going ! There she is going!! ’ When 
these words fell on my ears my 
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imbs were paralysed with fear. 
Moreover, my body is bulky. The 
soldiers fired many shots, one of which 
penetrated the folds of my Rangha 
(loincloth) and struck my thigh. 
Pressing my wound, I proceeded a 
few steps uphill and hid in a pit. I 
lay there hungry and thirsty the 
whole day. I returned to the village, 
descending from the hill at sunset, 
and found my house, corn, clothing 
and all other articles burnt. Nothing 
remained in the house. Then I 
begged some rab (flour boiled with 
sourmilk) of a neighbour, and am 
still living on alms. I am all alone 
and too old to work. I have no 
breadwinner. These murderous Raj- 
wallas have ruined me totally. May 
God destroy their Raj !’ 

“Note. We saw Gomi’s Rangha had 
several bullet holes, and her left 
thigh had a bullet wound.” 

“My name is Bhadoo. My hus¬ 
band's name was Mina Sadhu. My 
age is about 75. I am alone and a 
widow. I was hiding in a pit on the 
hill along with Gomi. When the firing 
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commenced 6omi field away. I 
too old and weak to run up the hill 
and had to lie where I was. Soon 
a party of seven or eight soldiers 
came to me, and catching hold of 
my arms, struck my back twice with 
rifle butt end and threw me on the 
ground. They pulled the string of 
my Langha, tore it and made me 
quite naked. They searched about 
my loins with their hands, probably 
to search for hidden money. After this 
one of the party asked his compa¬ 
nions to leave me saying 1 was an 
old woman. With these words the 
party retreated. I lay in panic the 
whole day and night in the pit. I 
.descended the next day and found 
*my house, clothes, grain and every¬ 
thing in ashes. Nothing was left in 
my house. I live on Rab of burnt 
flour.” 

" Note. We saw Bhadoo. She is 
extremely old and feeble and cannot 
see distinctly She has a son who 
lives apart from her.” 

"After taking down statements, we 
saw (I) the pits where the drum beaters 




where the machine guns were set up, 
(III) the places in the midst of the 
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ad been seated, (II) the hil 



hills where the Bhils had concealed 
their corn, (IV) the banyan tree where 
the Military had collected their booty 
and loaded it on carts and camels, 
(V) the places on the hills where 
people fell wounded or dead,. (VI) the 
spot where the soldiers had burnt the 
corpses of Kanha and Takha (VII) 
the burnt thana, (VIII) the tree across 
which a bullet had struck Tala Bhil 
son of Neta ; and lastly the bushes 
and rocks behind which the drum 
beaters had halted in the course of 
their attempt to escape, and which 
bore distinct bullet marks. We 
then left for Bhula village.” 

The village of Bhula suffered in like 
manner on May 6th. A Brahman and others 
came to warn the people that their village 
would be burnt on the morrow if they did 
not pay the tax. They replied with stoic 
resignation, “The Raj is our master. Ret 
it burn our houses,” but refused to depart 
from the decisions of their community. Here 
again men were stationed in pits to give 
warning by beat of drum, and the rest of 
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iople fled to the hills. Here too* 
sops, accompanied by the Diwan and four 
Europeans, fired on the people with machine 
guns, burned the houses with kerosine oil, 
and carried away on carts and camels the 
com and all they could find worth taking. 
Two cows were shot, and a ten year old boy, 
Ratta, son of Baddha, who was afraid to 
leave the house when he heard the shoot¬ 
ing, hid in a pile of straw and was burnt to 
death. 


These facts were reported to the 
Servants of Rajasthan by the village elders, 
and corroborated by 130 other village wit¬ 
nesses. The homes of 120 families, almost 
all the buildings in the village, were destroyed. 
The grinding mills were broken, the agri¬ 
cultural implements were destroyed or taken 
away, the com stolen or burnt, and the 
little that could be saved was unfit for 
human consumption. One man, Mali, whose 
two sons were shot, also had stolen from him 
5 goats, and his clothing and agricultural 
implements; whilst his four houses, his 
beds, 126 maunds of corn, seven cartloads of 
hay, and other belongings were burnt. He 
estimated his losses at 1,200 Rs. Khema, son 
of Buddha, had his four houses burnt, and 
was robbed of 40 maunds of corn, gold and 
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/ornaments valued at 300 rupees)^ 
3 and all his other possessions. He 
his eight dependants were left without 
subsistence. The investigators estimated 
that the villagers lost more than fifteen times 
the revenue claimed by the State. In Bhula 
there were 120 families, and the losses 
amounted to 7,000 Rs. In Balolia were 
X15 families, whose losses amounted to 
3,000 Rs. 


Shooting, burning and looting continued 
in Bhula from 7-30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


After the troops had gone the Bhils 
came down to rescue what they could from 
the fire, then returned in terror to the hills. 


On May 10th they received the follow¬ 
ing letter: 


No. 22. 


To the Headmen, Grassias 
and Bhils of Bhula 
and Nanawas etc. 


“ You people, following evil advice, 
are rebelling. You have received full 
punishment. No harsh measures 
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be taken against you. We liiyeLj 


been sent by the English Govern¬ 
ment to help you in getting redress 
of your grievances. We shall meet 
at village Wasa to-morrow at io a.m. 
You can bring with you all those 
Grassias of Bhoola, Nanawas etc. who 
want to hear our friendly advice. 
A Government officer the Diwan of 
Sirohee, the Tahsildar of Rohera and 
io orderlies shall be with us. There 
shall be no hindrance in your coming 
up to or going back from Sanwara.' 
Dated : Canxp Rohera, the ioth May 
1922. 


(Sd.) H. R. N. PRITCHARD, 
Major, 


Secretary to the Agent, 

Governor-General in Rajputana. 

(The above is. a translation, the 
original being written in Rajasthanese.) 

What followed is described in the elders’ 
statement: 

" At about 4 p.m. on May nth, 
upwards of a hundred Panches went 




Sanwara, where two Topiwall! 


(Europeans) the Diwan, the Tahsildar 
of Rohera and ten soldiers were 
present. 


“ The Diwan enquired of us : 'On 
whose side are you ? Gandhi’s or the 
Government’s ?’ 


“ Bhils replied :—‘ Gandhi’s’. 


“ Diwan :—‘ Tell us if you have seen 
Motilal.’ 


“ Bhils :—‘No, we have not.’ 

“ Diwan again :—(At the Sahib's 
bidding) ‘Do you belong to 
Gandhi or to Government ?' 

“ Bhils :—‘To Gandhi.’ 

“Diwan: —‘Why did you join the 
Eki ? What ails you ? ' 

“Bhils: —‘We had grievances, and so we 
joined the Eki. What harm if we 
joined it ? Owing to Eki we have 
given up thieving, drinking and 
animal food. Our grievances are 
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(i) the Raj collects as revenue 
of everything we produce from 
the soil; (2) right or wrong we are 
blamed for theft; (3) the Police and 
Tahsil officers bring false charges 
against us for extortion, and bind¬ 
ing us with iron chains torture us 
in every possible way.' 

“Diwan: —‘Why did you not submit 
your petition to Raj for redress ? 
Why did you join the Eki ?’ 

“Bhils :—“We did not submit petitions 
as we were afraid the officers 
would torment us more.’ 

“Diwan: —‘Then you ought to have gone 
to the Bara Sahib at Abu.’ 

“Bhils :—‘We did not go there lest we 
should be caught and tortured.’ 

“Diwan: —‘We shall come back in eight 
days and remove your grievances. 
You can come to Rohera when¬ 
ever you like. But don’t make 
disturbances. Go and settle in 
your village.’ 
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“ After this conversation was 
’ the panches now came back to 
Bhula. Now, in view of all that has 
been done to us, we have resolved 
not to pay any taxes, even though 
it may cost the life of the last Bhil 
child, until and unless full justice is 
done to us. We owe revenue to Raj 
for a single harvest, and even that, 
too, was not due as yet. Still the Raj 
has brought endless misery on us." 


Such tragedies are of frequent occurrence 
in India, and many others are recorded in 
connection with the effort to crush the Eki 
movement amongst the peasants. Yet it 
is to such Panchayat movements we must 
look for the regeneration of India. 

As soon as the oppressed peoples com¬ 
bine against the native princes, the British 
Government places its forces at the disposal 
of the native rulers for the quelling of their 
revolting subjects, and itself sometimes even 
goes further in repressive measures than 
native rulers would desire. 

In 1922 the Government forced through 
the Indian legislature a measure called the 
Indian States (Protection against Disafiec- 



ct, to prevent the dissemination o 
criticising Indian Princes and Chi' 



-.limbers of the Legislative Assembly opposed 
such special provisions, and voted to refuse 
leave to introduce the Bill. The Governor- 
General retorted by using his power to pass 
the Bill, by certifying it as essential in the 
interests of British India. 


With amazing duplicity, the British 
officialdom has actually used the popular 
discontent it has helped to excite, as a pre¬ 
text for deposing native rulers, or curtailing 
their powers, when those rulers have failed 
to adopt the repressive measures against their 
subjects which British officials have recom¬ 
mended. Such instances have occurred in 
the States of Sirohee, Udaipur and Tonk. 
The Servants of Rajasthan Society declare 
that because they organised the peasantry 
with the object of bettering their conditions, 
the native Princes were urged to take re¬ 
pressive action against their society. The 
ruler of Udaipur neglected to do this. Mr. 
Holland, the Agent to the Governor-General 
for Rajputana, then wrote to the ruler of 
Udaipur, on July 17th, 1921, calling upon 
him to abdicate, on the ground that "the 
defects and abuses prevalent in the adminis¬ 
tration, which formerly were tolerated by 
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lib/Wople in helpless resignation, arepyjkv 
bg^ffiy criticised and resented.” The evils' 
of which the people complain include the 
system of Begar, which, as we have seen, 
Mr. Holland defends, and of which British 
officials frequently make gross abuse,* and 
such methods of enforcing taxation as the 
British troops helped to apply at Balolia 
and Bhula. Slavery, which still exists in 
certain States, also incenses popular opinion. 
The Secretary cf the Society of Servants of 
Rajasthan writes in relation to present-day 
slavery in India :— 


“ The slave trade is also in vogue. 
In the provinces of Central In dia 

* Keir Hardie “India’’ (Independent Labour Party 

1909) says:—.many were the cases recited to 

me in which workmen and peasants were compelled, under 
threat of imprisonment, to leave their own work and 
to build a house or act as carriers for the servants of the 
British Baj. In one of these cases a British official 
had secured two men to accompany him on tour. 
Their clothing was of the scantiest; shelter there was 
none for them, and during the night, one or both men 
were frozen to death. 

“An Indian paper published in Lahore, the ‘Pun¬ 
jabi’, commenting on the case, called attention to the 
fact that even when Indians were murdered, the punish¬ 
ment meted out to Europeans was very slight, and 
cited several instances in support of this statement. 
This was held to be rank sedition, and the editor and 
publisher were tried and convicted for this offence.” 
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d Rajputana alone there are j 
one million slaves, they are callea 
Goolos, Chailas, Darogas or Ravans. 
They are exchanged by ruling 
communities, as articles of dowry in 
marriage and of barter and sale in 
or dinary transactions. These helots 
know no liberty and chastity. They 
have to eat the crumbs discarded by 
their masters ;.... As for slavery, the 
British authorities * rather indirectly 
encourage it by handing over to the 
States any slaves who fly away from 
Native into British territories and are 
claimed by the State as absconders 
from some fabricated offence.” 


When the demand that the ruler of 
Udaipur should abdicate was met by popu¬ 
lar protests, the order to abdicate was 
reduced to a curtailment of powers and their 
delegation to the heir apparent, who became 
but a tool of the British officials, and was 
furnished with Indian and European forces 
for carrying out a repressive policy. 

In 1921 a period of increased coercion 
began in the Native States of Rajputana. 
In the Tonk State military action was 
taken against famine-stricken people in 
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. 1921, followed by hundrec _ 

and deportations. In the Dholpur 
the same year, the military bom¬ 
barded Jhiri, killing fifteen people, wounding 
many more, and destroying much property. 
In 1922 Bhil peasants were fired upon and 
their villages were burnt in the State of 
Sirohee, as described, also in Udaipur and the 
Reva Kanta Agency, more than two hundred 
Bhils being killed. British officers commanded 
these operations. In the States of Mewar 
and Boondi a thousand people were arrested. 
In Boondi a peaceful gathering of women 
was attacked by mounted men, fourteen 
women being seriously wounded by the 
horses' hoofs and by spears and sticks. 
In the same State a meeting of peasants 
was fired upon under command of a British 
officer lent to the State, two dozen people 
being killed and wounded. In Mewar peace¬ 
ful meetings were twice fired upon, two people 
were killed and more than forty wounded. 
The last firing took place in July 1923, 
under command of a Revenue Settlement 
officer lent by the British Government. The 
action was avowedly taken to collect 
revenue from defaulters. Women who went 
to care for the wounded were made naked 
by the cutting of the strings attaching 
their garments. The fingers of one woman 
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/cut off by a sword, and se\ 
were beaten. In Parsoli and at 
Amergarh, women engaged in domestic duties 
were attacked by military at day-break. 
The sufferers lodged complaints in the State 
Courts, but the Courts refused to accept 
them. Village assemblies, and the schools, 
co-operative societies, temperance and all 
other activities of these assemblies were 
afterwards suppressed by State proclamation. 


The Servants of Rajasthan Society 
sought to assist the peasans in their struggle. 
Its activities included the publication of 
a weekly vernacular journal, (I) the “Taran 
Rajasthan,” (2) encouragement of the mas¬ 
ses in refusal of forced labour and excessive 
land revenue and cesses, in the boycott of 
foreign and mill-made cloth, and in absten¬ 
tion from opium and intoxicating liquor; 
(3) establishment of village Panchayats, 
Arbitration Courts, village schools, co-opera¬ 
tive societies, the production by the 
villagers of hand-spun and woven cloth. 


These activities roused the opposition 
of British officialdom. The Political Resi¬ 
dent of the frontier station of Decli ordered 
the arrest of any worker of the Society found 
within his sphere of influence, and in 



ber 1922, three workers of the S< 
peasant leader were arrested and im- 
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prisoned. Mr. Pathik, the founder of the 
Society, was also imprisoned, together with 
the editor of the “Taran Rajasthan,” and 
several other workers, most of whom were 
finally acquitted on appeal after long 
imprisonment. 

The Indian State of Jaipur in Rajputana 
is at present being governed by British 
officials in the name of its Prince, who is still 
a minor. The monarchy is absolute. The 
State has no elected legislature, no local 
bodies. Much of the State territory is held 
by feudatory chiefs, wielding practically un¬ 
limited power over those beneath them, 
Mr. H. N. Choudhary has furnished me with 
the following information regarding the 
feudatory of Sikar in Jaipur, which has an 
income of £75,000 half derived from land 
revenue, absorbing half the product of agri¬ 
culture. The Chief also levies a tax on each 
fire-place, on the tools of artisans, and on 
uncultivated lands. The Chief has recently 
imposed a marriage levy upon landholders. 
There is only one primary school and one 
hospital in the capital town, and the Chief 
of Sikar spends only £500 a year on both 
health measures and education. There is 



ack of sanitation and there are 



endemics. There are no public roads except 
those which the Chief has built in the capital 
town for his own convenience. Slavery, 
forced and unpaid labour and female in¬ 
fanticide still flourish. There is no liberty 
of speech, press, or association, the British 
Government has recently lent to Sikar a 
senior officer, whose remuneration, which 
of course is paid by Sikar State, is ten 
times greater than the State expenditure 
on health and education, ihis gentleman 
lias procured the increase of land revenue 
bv 25 per cent. Peasants who refused to 
pay the increase were arrested and subjected 
to such barbarous torture as the stocks and 
the burying of their arms in the ground. 
Some peasants went to Jaipur to appeal 
against the increased tax. I he authorities 
at Jaipur turned a deaf ear to their entrea¬ 
ties, and the supplicants were victimised by 
being deposed from headmanship and having 
their agricultural produce taken from them. 
Eighteen of the peasants decided to make 
a second appeal at Jaipur, but when they 
met for the journey on March 4th, 1925, 
they were arrested for assembling by order 
of the British Senior Officer. The two 
leaders of the band were stripped and 
beaten. 
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lany' Nationalists condemn all 
to better the position of the people of 
the Indian States, on the ground that such 
■efforts encourage the British Government 
to extend its control over those States. 
Such theoretical objections are of small 
service to the people, who groan under the 
dual tyranny of the backward native rulers 
and of the British Government which 
supports their authority. 


In discussing the proposal of returning 
to the rule of the Nizam of Hyderabad the 
district of Berar, taken from him in the time 
of Bord Curzon, the “Servant of India’’ 
protests that the Nizam must not be regarded 
as the owner of either Berar or Hyderabad. 
The “Indian Nationalist’’ also declares that 
the “people of Berar have the full right to 
decide whether or not they should be trans¬ 
ferred as chattels to the Nizam’s authority.” 
The "Indian Nationalist” adds, that 
whilst Indian Moslems desire the Nizam 
to rule Berar because he is a Moslem, they 
forget his autocratic rule. It urges that the 
question of importance is not to get Berar 
restored to the Nizam, but to insist upon all 
the autocratic Indian Princes giving full 
responsible government to the citizens of 
their States. It declares that the policy 




secure that wh< 
government he 
independent 


The "Indian Nationalist” has read the 
position very shrewdly. It is conceivable 
that were controlling India to become too 
costly and troublesome a task, the British 
Government would very much desire to- 
parcel it out amongst autocratic tributary 
Princes. The Princes would be completely 
under British orders, but would act as a 
screen between the real governing power and 
the populace. On the other hand, the great 
capitalist corporations prefer Parliamentary 
government of a character to make them, 
and not the hereditary Princes, the strongest 
power in India. The interests of the toiling 
millions are opposed to both these forces. 


The proper course to adopt in regard to 
the Indian States is to work for the 
abdication of their rulers, and the transfer 
of their power to the federated towns and 
villages of those States. 
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GOVERNMENT PANCHAYATS 


Keir Hardie, describing his visit to 
India in 1907* and his views on the reforms 
immediately practicable, declared that the 
village Panchayat should be the basic organ 
of local government, and that the Boards 
covering larger areas should be elected 
from the Pancbayats. He wrote 

“ Then every village should have 
its popularly elected council, to which 
should be restored the control of the 
village school, the village wells and 
fuel, and other matters closely con¬ 
nected with the life of the people. 
Especially make the village council 
responsible, as of old, for collecting its 
quota of revenue for the Government. 
Bet these councils be elected on a 
broad popular basis, giving, if need 
be, proportional representation to 
Muhammadans and Pariahs. Then 
let the Taluk Boards be elected by 
these, and the District Board by the 

~ *~“India”. Independent Labour Party, 1909. 
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‘aluk Board, and that will_ 

wonders. The change would not be 
great—simply the creation of a popu¬ 
larly elected village or parish council; 
but the whole would thus be based on 
popular election, and not on nomina¬ 
tion as is the case at present over the 
greater portion of India, and ^ that 
would make all the difference. 


These phrases are of peculiar interest. 
They reveal Keir Hardie, in pre-Russian 
Revolution days, as an advocate of what 
in Russia is called the Soviet system. The 
Indian Panchayat is the equivalent of the 
Russian Mir. Both are village councils, both 
date back to the times of the earliest village 
communities. 


This natural community organisation 
has suffered from the supersession of its 
powers and functions by British rule, and 
from the breaking up of the joint village 
property and the growth of individualism, 
entailed in the usages of modern, capitalism, 
which have touched the old village economy. 
British Government officials declare that the 
village Panchayats are disappearing, but 
even census superintendents are prepared 
to admit that they persist in the eastern 
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Punjab, where the Panchayats of_ 

ler castes join those of the predominant 
castes to decide matters affecting the whole 
village, also in the hills of the United 
Provinces, in Nepal, the Bundelkhand, some 
parts of Chota Nagpur, and generally where 
the villages are composed of people of one 
caste. Many people consider that the 
village Panchayats have maintained a much 
more general existence than Government 
officials are prepared to admit. Certainly 
in times of trouble and excitement the 
Panchayats spring into prominence in the 
villages, and from the popular means of 
expression and organisation, as has often 
appeared during recent troubles. The 
Panchayats have shown their virility in 
movements such as that of the peasants’ 
Eki of Rajputana, the Akali movement of 
the Sikhs, and in various manifestations of 
Non-Co-operation. 


In view of the tenacity and popularity 
of the village Panchayats in the Punjab, the 
Government recently took steps to form 
Panchayats there under its own auspices 
and regulations; and nominally to give 
to these Panchayats, powers of local govern¬ 
ment administration similar to those advocat¬ 
ed by Keir Hardie in the passages cited above. 
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avemment was probably movec 
the people this local administration, 
in order to stem the high-tide of popular dis¬ 
content and non-co-operation enthusiasm ; 
and also to side-track the Panchayats formed 
by the people themselves. Moreover, to 
put on to the shoulders of local representative 
bodies the responsibility for doing, or not 
doing, many things urgently demanded and 
required by the people, has now become an 
axiom of British policy. “Bet the people 
find the money for the reforms they demand, 
in such a way that they will know that 
such a tax is definitely levied to pay for a 
certain educational or other work ; and we 
shall presently see a strong body of Indian 
opinion rising up to check the progress of 
reform,’' says official policy. In the days 
when everything was paid for out of central 
funds, all Indians were prepared to unite 
in demanding that a larger share of revenue 
should be spent on social reform. To break 
up that unity into opposing camps is 
important to the maintenance of a rule 
imposed from without. 


Some official observers are acute enough 
to realise that the people of the village 
carry out afforestation, road making, build¬ 
ing repairs and so on very much more cheaply 
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the work is done through 
factor. A quinquennial report of the 
Progress of Education in India observed : 

“ The crux of the problem is that 
pucka buildings are too expensive 
to erect, and kutcha buildings too 
expensive to repair. One possible 
sclution is the acceptance of respon¬ 
sibility for repairs by the villagers. 
My own experience is that satisfactory 
buildings can be constructed by the 
villagers (with financial assistance 
from the Board) out of the same 
materials which are used for their 
houses and of somewhat similar de¬ 
sign, but adapted to school purposes 
.... The Inspector in Sind remarks, 
“If the villagers could be induced 
to undertake these repairs, there 
would be much to say in favour 
of buildings similar to the ordinary 
village dwelling houses and costing 
a few hundred rupees only.” 


Acts to establish legalised Panchayats 
in the Punjab were passed in the years 1912, 
1921 and 1922. The Act of 1922 gave the 
village Panchayats powers to construct, 
maintain and keep in good order roads. 
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burial and burning grounds for 
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v^~J, and water supply for drinking, washing 
and bathing, for people and animals; to 
keep watch and ward ; to light the roads; 
to plant and preserve trees; to construct 
and maintain public buildings ; to promote 
the health, welfare and convenience of in¬ 
habitants and travellers ; to relieve the poor 
and the sick ; to organise public festivals ; to 
improve agricultural stock, including horses ; 
to establish and maintain public play¬ 
grounds, gardens and libraries. The Panch- 
ayat is also directed to inspect schools, 
grant holidays and disburse grants for 
repairs under the regulations of the District 
Board ; to perform the functions of a School 
Attendance committee ; make regulations for 
the collection of manure, and street sweepings 
and the removal of nuisances; and for the 
public health; the steeping of hemp ; the 
tanning and dyeing of skins ; the excavation 
of stone or earth; the establishment of 
brick kilns ; and the disposal of carcasses ; 
as well as to try certain petty offences. 


Power is given to the bocal Govern¬ 
ment td create a Panchayat in any village 
on giving three months’ notice. If the 
majority of revenue payers of an estate 
•object to such estate being included in the 
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■ayat area, such estate may 


be exc] 



from the provisions of the Act. Apparenuy 
the revenue payers here referred to would 
include the landlords who collect the 
revenue from the cultivators, not the peasants, 
except where they are direct Government 
tenants. It is permitted to any inhabitant 
to object to the Panchayat within three 
months of the notification that it will be 
established, but though the I,ocal Govern¬ 
ment is instructed to take the objection 
into consideration, nothing need be expected 
to result from that, unless the Iyocal Govern¬ 
ment has actually changed its mind about 
establishing the Panchayat. 

The Panchayat must consist of not less 
than three, and not more than seven members 
called “Panches.'' This number, though it 
follows to a certain extent existing prece¬ 
dent, is too small except for a very little 
village. Moreover the Act fails to make 
the necessary provision for enabling the 
villagers to meet in general assembly to lay 
down the policy which the Panchayat shall 
follow and to receive its reports. The 
General Assembly is an essential feature of 
the true village council. 

The Panches are elected to hold office 
for three years. This is unsatisfactory. 
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should, be subject to recall and reptsc^ 
at any time by those who have 
delegated them to their task. 

The Government Commissioner may sus¬ 
pend, or abolish any Panchayat, should he 
regard it as incompetent or defaulting, or 
if he considers it has abused or exceeded 
its powers. He may also remove any of its 
members "on the complaint of any elector,” 
and "after such inquiry as he may think 
fit.” The position of the Panchayat and 
its members is, therefore, one of humiliating 
weakness and insecurity ; a position in which 
no free people has long permitted its elected 
institutions to remain. The proviso that 
an elector must complain before the 
Commissioner can remove a Panch of 
independent mind, is one that would easily 
be satisfied by the use of one of those 
sycophants who are always to be found 
under servile conditions. 

The Panchayat is permitted by the 
Act to employ and pay salaries to such 
servants as may be necessary to carry out 
the duties imposed on it by the Act; but 
it is expiessly prohibited from employing a 
clerical staff. In this, as in many other 
directions, its powers are rigidly circums¬ 
cribed. 
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The chairman of the Panchayat, c 



the “Sarpanch,” and the deputy Sarpanch 
are elected annually by the members. Meet¬ 
ings of the Panchayat are public, and if 
the Sarpanch is requested by a majority 
of the Panches. to call a meeting, and for 
three days fails to do so, a majority of the 
Panches themselves may call it. 


The Panchayat may impose fines up 
to 25 rupees. It may undertake work it 
has required to be done and recover the cost 
from the owner. 


The Panchayat may try charges of theft 
of articles not exceeding fifty rupees, or of 
damage to a like amount, .and offences 
under the Vaccination, Primary Education 
and Cattle Trespass Acts, as well as offences 
committed by the village watchman. 


Magistrates may refer certain com¬ 
plaints to the Panchayat. 

Panchayats may not try offences com¬ 
mitted by public servants, or European 
British subjects. The latter provision is 
one of those race discriminations, towards 
which Indians are more and more begin¬ 
ning to display determined opposition. They 
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jy say: “We demand equality.’ 
ig against such discrimination is often 
strongest amongst those who advocate con¬ 
tinuing in the British Empire, since they 
desire to make such continuance tolerable ; 
whereas, the others, who wish for com¬ 
plete separation, regard the present abuses 
as mere incidents of a condition which must 
be removed entirely. 


Panchayats may decide upon contracts 
and claims to compensation, provided 
such claims do not exceed fifty rupees; 
but they may not interfere in the case of 
partnerships, intestacy or legacies, or claims 
for or against minors, persons of unsound 
min d, the Secretary of State or public 
servants for actions performed in their official 
capacity. Panchayats may not interfere 
in any matter which has gone to other 
Courts. No legal practitioner is allowed 
to appear in cases before the Panchayats. 
A Panchayat may not revise or cancel 
its decisions, but if 'the decision be not 
unanimous, any party aggrieved may apply 
to the Commissioner, who may direct a 
retrial by a joint Panchayat, consisting of 
the Panchayat which first tried the case 
and a neighbouring one. 
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the powers _ 

exceedingly important, but 
careiully restricted, and there are 
many provisos that they may not trench 
upon the prerogatives of other bodies. 


The Panchayat is permitted to draw its 
finances from such funds as were already 
being provided by the villagers for their 
common purposes,, from such fines and 
fees as the Act permits it to recover, from a 
village rate levied with the consent of the 
District Board, and from a special rate, 
which may be levied by special resolution, 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of the 
adult male rate-payers of the village. Wo¬ 
men rate-payers, it should be observed, are 
excluded from a voice in the matter. Thus 
the Panchayat may_ not raise any new 
monies on its own initiative without a direct 
appeal to the rate-payers. That is pro¬ 
perly democratic, of course; but when 
superior authority desires the Panchayat to 
incur expenditure, it is improperly able to 
prescribe the levying of a rate in which the 
villagers have no voice. If the District 
Board does not care about a proposed 
reform, it can throw upon the Panchayat 
the necessity of procuring the rate-payers' 
assent. If on the other hand, the Deputy 
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doner desires that a work sha’ 
___ taken, and the Panchayat objects, the 
Deputy Commissioner may direct that the 
work shall be done and force the Panchayat 
to pay. Should it lack the means, the 
Deputy Commissioner may himself impose 
a levy upon the rate-payers of the village. 


The new Government village Panch- 
ayats thus differ very greatly from the old 
village Panchayats of the people. 


Nothing very much has come, as yet, 
of the Government Panchayats, which were 
Of course boycotted by the Non-Co-Operators, 
who refused the administrative machinery 
of the British occupation. In so far as 
Government Panchayats have functioned at 
all, their activities appear to have been 
mainly confined to the trial of petty disputes 
and offences. 

The Panchayats are without funds to 
undertake the local works, such as road 
making, afforestation, and the establish¬ 
ment of schools, which are urgently needed. 
The peasants are so abjectly poor, that 
few people have the hardihood to contem¬ 
plate taxing them further. 
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m several other provinces, but the powers 
granted have been, on the whole, narrower 
than those of the Punjab, and where 
they have operated at all, it has been mainly 
as Courts for the trial of petty cases. 


Respect for the village Panchayat is 
now widely current in India ; but the institu¬ 
tion can only function effectually under 
proper conditions. Megasthenes, Greek 
Ambassador to the Indian Court of Chandra 
Gupta in the 3rd Century B.C., described 
'each Indian village, each little rural unit, 
as an independent Republic. The ancient 
village council was not subject to the orders 
of a superior authority; it was no mere 
administrator of the dictates of a remote 
■centralised bureaucracy. It was a body 
of plain people managing their common 
affairs. 

Moreover, the true village council was, 
and always must be, the assembly of the 
whole people of the place. It is essentially 
a body of co-sharers in a common enter¬ 
prise. The group delegated by the assembly 
to perform certain functions, the Panchayat 
or council, the hand which acts in response 
to the will of the whole being, must remain 
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. the assembly. It must function 1 _ 
ient with the assembly, and only for 
term of mutual satisfaction. 


A Panchayat, or Executive Committee, 
composed of the nominees of political parties 
or religious bodies, chosen for their ability 
to preach on election platforms or in pul¬ 
pits, or for subscriptions to party or Church 
could produce little balm for popular ills. 
The administrators of its decisions chosen 
by the assembly should consist of persons 
specially qualified by natural capacity and 
experience of the matters to come under their 
care. 


Above all, the true village council was, 
and, unless it is to lose its essential character, 
must always be, the product of a communist 
society. 
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SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND THE HOME 
SPUN MOVEMENT. 


In Ireland the Republican Movement, 
which gained prominence in the Easter- 
week Rebellion of 1916, and thereafter spread 
till it had gathered in its train the majority 
of the Irish people, came to be associated 
■with the slogan : “Sinn Fein” (ourselves), 
which was really that of an older and 
different movement. 

In India, the old Swadeshi, also an 
older and different movement, has been 
overshadowed by non-co-operation and the 
homespinning, of which Mr. Gandhi is the 
outstanding protagonist. 

The great difference between the Sinn 
Fein of Easter-week and the Swaraj of 
Gandhi, is that the former was a professedly 
warlike movement, and the latter is pledged 
to passive resistance. 

The homespun movement has both a 
political and a two-fold economic objective. 





supremacy’ 

attempting to boycott British goods; it 
seeks to arouse Indian patriotism, to render 
India less dependent on foreign products, 
and to better the position of the peasants 
by providing them with a means of adding 
to the piteously small income they make by 
agriculture. 


As a part of the non-co-operation pro¬ 
paganda, home spinning has doubtless many 
useful features; it gives every recruit some¬ 
thing to do for the movement at not too 
great a sacrifice. The expenditure involved 
in commencing home-spinning is not large, 
the organisation will assist and there is e\en 
the possibility of securing a small monetary 
recompense for the labour expended. It 
provides a spectacular means of testify- 
ing to the faith, and of stimulating solidarity, 
both valuable assets to a political movement. 

As to the political importance of the 
homespun movement, there can be no doubt 
that serious economic pressure is a potent 
political weapon. The test of the non-co- 
operation movement in this regard is simply 
whether it can produce an effective boycott 
of British goods. As yet this has only been 
achieved in a minor degree, mainly in respect 
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£ important commodity, cotton __ 

The Government has admitted* 
.hat the non-co-peration boycott had a 
“baleful effect on revenue.” The boycott 
certainly proved effective in inducing the 
Government to introduce some reforms, 
but it would require to be of an overwhelm¬ 
ing character to persuade an Imperialist 
Government that it has more to lose by 
retaining India as a part of the Empire than 
by letting her go free. 


Whether the homespinning can become 
more than a temporary political manifesta¬ 
tion, resorted to, not for its own sake, but 
to achieve a political aim, whether it has 
an economic future in capitalist society 
depends, not only upon whether it can com¬ 
pete with the British mill-made product, 
but whether it can Compete with the Indian 
mill-made product. Indian mill-made yarn 
will undoubtedly exclude British yarn from 
India, as soon as the Indian mills can produce 
enough to supply the Indian market. By 
that time any present Indian inferiority in 
producing the finer counts will have been 
overcome. 


* Moral and Material Progress of India, 1922-3, 
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ready the serious competition of 
Indian manufactured jute is being felt in 
Scotland. “British capital and British skill/' 
as the Industrial Commission (1916-18) ob¬ 
served, “have been freely poured into the 
Calcutta jute industry, owing to the advan¬ 
tages of its location, while, for almost forty 
years past, the industry in the United 
Kingdom has stood still, in point at least of 
the quantity of jute consumed.” 


The Indian advantages are, of course, 
comparative proximity to the sources of 
supply and cheap labour. 


The cost of equipping a large modern 
spinning mill is very great. Therefore it 
will be some time before the Indian mills 
will be in a position to exclude foreign im¬ 
ports, but they will do so within the space of 
a few decades at most especially now that 
hydro-electric power can so largely supercede 
coal. 


Whether homespinning can substantially 
improve the economic condition of the 
peasants, depends upon several factors. 



Ill the report* on the progress of hdhn^ 
spinning, by a deputation from the Indian 
Congress Khadi Department, which travelled 
for this purpose at the beginning of 1924, 
it is observed that the residents of Wardha: 


“ have developed a healthy and 
laudable preference for local over im¬ 
ported produce, though the former 
may be much inferior in texture and 
more costly.” 


That spirit, though admirable in its 
way, can only be maintained during a period 
of political enthusiasm. The deputation had 
to record a considerable falling off in Khadi 
production since 1921. This was partly due 
to a wave of political depression, partly to 
the difficulty of obtaining cotton, the high 
price obtainable in the world’s market having 
induced the Indian growers and merchants 
to sell their cotton for export. The Khadi 
organisers in Madras reported that owing to 
the competition of the mill producers, on 
the one hand, and the buyers for export on 
the other, home spinning could only be 
carried on at a loss in the big cities. 

* Published hf the Information Bureau of the 
Indian Congress Khadi Department. 
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ie working spinner, whether at hd 
the factory, gets but a meagre living. 
The position of the weavers is better,. but 
still poor. The profits for the factory owner 
with modern plant are large. 

Wages current in Calcutta factories in 
June 1918, during the war inflation of prices 
were for carders 9 rupees a month, rovers 
12, spinners 14-f, shifters n, winders 18, 
beamers 22, weavers 37 rupees a month 
in each case. The Khadi deputation re¬ 
ported that i|d. to 7d. per lb. was paid for 
homespinning of yarn in the districts it 
visited, the prices varying from place to 
place and according to the fineness of the 
yarn. 2d. to 4d.* a yard was paid for weav¬ 
ing cotton cloth from 36 to 54 inches wide, 
the prices varying with width and quality 
and district. 

The spinning was usually regarded as 
a spare time occupation for women. One 
anna, about a penny a day for six hours’ 
work, was a common rate of earning. This 
was the rate earned by women spinners 
in the village of Guruvareddipalem near 

* At Ramavaram in East Kistna a rate paid to men 
spinners of 1*20 to 1.40 rupees per*lb. was reported. 
This was by far the highest wage reported. 
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where there are 300 homes and* 
thing wheels, or charkas, as they are called. 
The women were spinning from 6 to 7 yards 
a minute. The penny a day this added 
to the family income is referred to in the 
Khadi report as, "no small addition.” In 
England we should think the supplement 
so meagre as not to be worth mentioning. 
It is only because Indian labour, and above 
all, women’s labour, is hideously under¬ 
valued, that anyone can think a sixth of 
a penny anything but a grotesquely sweated 
rate for an hour’s labour. Yet one of the 
organisers of Khadi work in the village of 
Sigehalli in Kamatak, stated that since the 
revival of homespinning “ the status of the 
women in the village had gone up by a 
bound.” Advocates of homespun must 
avoid falling into the too common error that 
anything a woman can earn by work done 
in the hours usually devoted to domestic 
occupations, or to resting, is all to the good, 
however small the pittance gained. The 
strength of the race depends on the strength 
of its mothers. East or West only the over¬ 
worked mother knows the agonies she 
endures. The Indian peasant mother is already 
a worker on the land, as well as having 
domestic duties and child-bearing to employ 
her energies. Her cooking, it is true, may 
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luced to a minimum, because she 
ie to cook. The scanty clothing of the 
people may give her less to do in sewing 
and mending than the Western house-wife. 
Her housekeeping may be pitiably simple 
in many ways. Her home may consist of a 
mud hut with a roof of sticks or palm leaves 
and without doors or windows; her bed¬ 
stead may be of twisted sticks, her fire¬ 
place outside the door, her fuel dried grass 
and leaves. She will have no newspapers 
to read or picture places to visit. The joint 
family system may leave her less isolated 
in her domestic duties than many Western 
sisters ; but she has no modern conveniences. 
She grinds the com, she carries the water 
from the well, and her physique is by no 
means so good as that of Western women ; 
she is assailed by diseases unknown to them. 
No, let it not be imagined that the Indian 
woman is an inexhaustible well of energy, 
a human "robot” upon whom more labour 
can always be thrust. Yet the women 
are often so poverty-stricken that they 
are glad to earn this little money : and only 
regret that they cannot buy a stock of 
cotton in advance, to enable them to keep 
their spinning wheels going. 
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me weaving is mostly done by 
L the rates, when using homespun yarn, 
range from 2d. to 6d. a yard, varying 
according to the width and fineness of the 
cloth, and from district to district. 2d. to 
3d. seems, according to the report, to be the 
commonest price. There seems a tendency 
for the payment to be higher when mill- 
spun yarn is used, probably because it is 
generally finer. At Salem, in Tamil Nadu, 
the deputation found the home weavers 
were mostly using foreign yam. The weav¬ 
ing families were earning about 2 rupees 
a day. Tace-bordered dhotis were produced 
by a weaver and a boy assistant, working 
together at the loom, and producing i| 
yards a day. The pay was one rupee eight 
annas, of which the boy got seven or 
eight annas. 


Both the weavers and spinners were 
found to be in the clutches of money lenders. 
At Parola in East Khandesh, half the 
population consisted of weavers, the other 
half of Marwari money-lenders. One of the 
weavers of Parola was asked why he did not 
weave handspun yam. He replied that wea¬ 
vers could not earn enough on homespun. 
It transpired that he and his family were 
nominally able to earn 40 rupees a month. 
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__ however, was bought from_ 

___ey lender (termed the sowcar) who sup¬ 
plied it on condition that sixteen ‘‘Sarees” 
were woven and supplied to him each month. 
If the number were less, a penalty of one 
rupee per saree undelivered had to be paid 
to the sowcar. As the weaver only produced 
about twelve sarees, he had therefore to 
forfeit about 4 rupees a month. Moreover, 
he had to pay to the sowcar sixteen rupees 
a month more for yam than it would cost 
him if he bought it in the open market, 
and the sowcar paid him one and a half 
rupees less per saree than it would be sold 
for elsewhere. Taking these facts into con¬ 
sideration, it was estimated that the weaver 
and his family were only getting about 
twenty-five rupees a month. At the same 
time they were hopelessly in debt to the 
sowcar. 


In order to stimulate home production 
and free the producers from the money¬ 
lender, the Khadi Department organises the 
buying of the cotton and yarn ; but though 
alleviated, the condition of the worker 
remains very bad. ■ 


At Ramavaram in East Kistna, for 
instance, six families, of weavers were em- 
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>y a man who had started in bi 

__ ro years before, with 2,000 rupees 

capital, 400 of which had been borrowed from 
the District Congress Committee. Each 
family was earning 20 rupees a month. They 
were out of debt, but were living with 
extreme frugality, their one meal a day con¬ 
sisting of rice and a little dall. Only once 
a week were they able to procure fish. They 
were paid 3 annas (about 3d.) per cubit, 
which is more than is earned by many other 
weavers, who must live still 
sparsely. 


more 


Complaints are made that unscrupulous 
merchants palm off coarse mill-made cotton 
stuff as homespun, or put forward mixed 
millmade and homespun as pure Khadi. 
In some districts commercial dealers buy 
up all the homespun, so that the inhabitants 
of producing centres cannot procure it. 
These things will be, so long as production 
for profit continues. 


Many who are organising home-spinning 
and weaving, appear to be doing it for the 
cause alone. Others are making profits, 
which represent a serious reduction of the 
amount left for the actual producer. 



Nellore the following figures 


i yard of cloth 45 inches 
wide 


Weaver’s charge .. 

5 i /3 

cL 

Weaver’s charge .. 

22/3 

cL 

Total cost of material and 



labour 

8 

d. 

Selling price .. 

11 

d. 

Vendor’s profit 

3 

d. 

1 yard of cloth 50 



inches wide .. 



Yam 

5 i /3 

d. 

Weaver’s charge 

3 i /3 

d. 

Total cost of material and 



labour 

8 2/3 

d. 

Selling price 

i 

d* 

Vendor’s profit 

51/3 

d* 

1 yard of cloth 54 



inches wide 



Yam 

5 3/9 

d. 

Weaver’s charge .. 

38/9 

d. 
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Selling price .. .. 1/3 d. 

Vendor’s profit .. 5 7/9 d. 

The vendor’s profit in each case is 
greater than the weaver’s pay for his labour. 

In this area are five merchants, each of 
whom controls from 10 to 20 looms, produc¬ 
ing 500 to 1,000 rupees worth of Khadi per 
month. From each yard of material the 
middleman gets more than the worker, and 
as the middleman handles the produce of 
from 10 to 30 weavers, his share accumulates 
proportionately. Half the product is sold 
locally ; half sent to surrounding districts, 
gaining in price, no doubt, as it passes 
through various hands before reaching the 
wearer. 

It is clear that before the home-made 
fabric can provide a life of adequate 
comfort for the producer, the ideal of “self- 
sufficiency” must be applied on a wider scale 
and the conditions of production and dis¬ 
tribution must be changed. It does not 
suffice, to take one case as an instance, that 
a certain business man, however patriotic, 
has started as an entrepreneur of Khadi, with 

36 
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_pital of 17,000 rupees, half born 

_raised in shares, and that in the first 

year he had paid 6% on the borrowed capital 
and made 2,400 rupees in addition, whilst 
he pays but 2 annas per yard fifty inches 
wide to the weaver. The position of the 
workers must be raised far above that 
standard. Whilst the hand worker is ex¬ 
pected to compete with machine production 
for profit, and is also expected to provide 
a profit for the middleman from his labour, 
his lot must always be a miserable one. 

Even if the merchant were to earn 
no more by handling home-made cloth than 
do the weavers and spinners, the labour 
of the latter must go illpaid when pitted 
against the machine, operated by cheap 
factory labour. 


Moreover, it has to be considered how 
far the labour of the workers is misplaced 
owing to the inefficiency or unsuitability 
of their tools. Hand-woven stuff has un¬ 
doubtedly an artistic quality. If the worker 
enjoys the craft, it is wortli producing such 
fabrics provided the users will treat them, 
with the care due to a piece of handicraft. 
It is not suitable that long toil should be 
expended on anything which is to be tossed 
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fter a few weeks, or even a few mont 
pear. This applies with even greater 
force to hand spinning; which in itself is 
a less interesting craft, and is more nearly 
approached by machine work. Only for 
artistic work, where the machine cannot 
successfully be used, should we desire to see 
hand spinning maintained as a permanent 
institution. 


Even were the handworkers prepared 
always to live as sparsely and monotonously 
as now, they will not be able to maintain 
a foothold against mill-made goods when 
transport facilities are more fully developed, 
if obliged to sell in the same competitive 
market. The Indian Industrial Commission 
of 1916-18, was of opinion that, though 
exact statistics are unobtainable, owing to 
the unsatisfactory compilation of census 
figures, the number of hand-loom weavers 
has remained practically stationary. But: 

“owing to stress of competition, 
they now turn out a larger amount 
of finished goods than was formerly ' 
the case ; that is to say, the majority 
of them have to work harder to make 
a bare living.” 
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is widely testified that the cott _ 

__is not unprogressive, that he readily 

takes to improved tools and labour-saving 
implements when able to obtain them. The 
tailors employ sewing machines, the 
blacksmith iron rolled by machinery in 
convenient sections. The fly-shuttle slay 
made on the lines of the old English model 
was fount! to give a greater output than 
those in use locally. Demonstrations with this 
slay by the Madras Government Depart¬ 
ment of Industries in certain villages soon 
resulted in 40 per cent of the weavers adopting 
it. In 1915 two-thirds of the weavers of 
Kistna were using it, and the number of 
fly-shuttle looms in the Presidency was 
upwards of 15,000. 


Hand-made goods can, and should, only 
persist permanently, as products which are 
superior in beauty and durability to machine- 
made articles, not as the production of labour 
which is only partially paid. 

As to the women, -we would rather 
encourage them to take up weaving and 
other highly skilled crafts, in which in 
Burma, they already take an active part, 
than that they should confine themselves 
to hand-spinning. 
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soon as possible spinning 
illy be done by machinery. The more 
iddem methods of procuring power will 
not, however, dictate the creation of the 
enormous factories which capitalism has 
found most profitable. When the workers 
are organising their own industry, more 
production to make profit will not be 
permitted to outweigh consideration of the 
workers' comfort and pleasure. The Indian 
cottage worker has often been found 
unwilling to submit to factory conditions. 


Such a farm factory as that of Mr. 
Pujari at Bijapur, offers better prospects of 
securing a livelihood to the worker than 
cloth production unrelated to other forms 
of industry. Mr. Pujari left the service 
of the Government in 1921 to join the 
non-co-operation movement. He started 
with a capital of 5,000 rupees ; half lent by 
the Indian Congress at 4 percent interest, half 
borrowed privately at 6 percent interest. He 
bought land and settled a dozen poor fami¬ 
lies upon it. He grows cotton on his farm. 
He also buys cotton and gins. it. The 
women and children of the weavers’ families 
work in the fields. Mr. Pujari supplies 
spinning wheels to 100 women of the 
•district to provide yarn for his weavers. He 
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isas/V school on his farm and the weayeyC 
children receive free instruction there. A 
shirt and cap, made on the farm are provided 
freely for every worker each year, and any 
of the farm-made cloth which the workers 
desire to buy is supplied to them for the 
price of the yam. After paying interest 
and all expenses of his work, Mr. Pujari 
has a net profit for himself of 50 to 60 rupees 
a month. 


By thus varying the industry on the 
land, and providing all its workers with the 
basic necessaries : food, shelter, clothing and 
education, it has been possible to emancipate 
them somewhat from the general level 
of the conditions which the iron law of com¬ 
petition has dictated for their occupations. 
Yet,there is a better way than that of Mr. 
Pujari, which is a despotism, however 
benevolent, and which in the hands of a 
profiteering employer would place the 
workers in a servile condition. 

Those who are seeking to build the 
golden age of the future, must base their 
enterprises on mutual aid and mutual shar¬ 
ing. They must be content, neither with 
a proprietory system, however benevolent, 
nor even with a co-operative society of a 
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ilhich produces primarily for sal* 
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There is a better and more fruitful 
method. 
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XVI. 



PRODUCTION FOR PROFIT versus 
MUTUAL AID. 


The first Lord Leverhulme, a rich soap 
manufacturer, in the preface to a war¬ 
time book on production and husbanding 
resources, by Professor Spooner, stated that 
it all able-bodied adults were to work 
one hour a week at productive work, they 
could produce enough to feed, clothe and 
house the human race. As Lord Lever- 
hulme was a particularly successful capitalist 
manufacturer, his opinion will carry weight 
with many who might discount the views 
of Proudhon, Marx or Kropotkin. Lord 
Leverhulme, of course, assumed that pro¬ 
duction under his estimate would be carried 
on, not as the poor Indian peasant is 
obliged to toil, without proper implements, 
manures and stocks ; but with at least the 
efficiency of the Lever works, and all the 
advantages which modern research and 
experience have devised. 

In his "Conquest ol Bread,” Peter 
Kropotkin discussed the number of working 
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required under modem condit 
ipply the needs and comforts of modern 
life. Kropotkin based his estimates upon 
actual production in fields, factories and 
workshops prior to 1892. In the case of 
textiles he used United States official statis¬ 
tics of so long ago as 1886. It is notorious 
that during the period that has elapsed 
since the “Conquest of Bread” was first 
published, the capacity of production, rela¬ 
tive to the labour expended, has enormously 
increased. Even at the time they were made, 
however, Kropotkin’s estimates revealed the 
possibility of a society which could ensure 
material plenty, as well as leisure and 
culture, to all its members. It was shown 
in the "Conquest of Bread” that 60 half 
days of five hours each would provide food 
for five persons for one year, and fifty half 
days would give them a better supply of 
clothing than fell to the lot of the English 
lower middle class of the day. At that 
time a little semi-detached dwelling, of the 
better sort provided for artisans, could be 
built in, 1,400 to 1,800 half days. As the 
house would be expected to last at least 
50 years, the average yearly toil spread 
over that period to produce such a house 
would thus be 28 to 30 half days. Kropotkin 
therefore calculated that with better 
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organisation, an average of 40 half days "a 
year would produce, not only a much better 
house, but one which people in a community 
of mutual aid would not disdain to occupy. 


150 working half days a year would thus 
provide the necessities of life for the family. 
Taking the working days of the year as 
300 five hour days, 150 whole days would 
remain in which to provide transport, 
furniture, tea, coffee, sugar, wine, and such 
amenities as are termed luxuries. To the 
creation of the higher interests and em¬ 
bellishments of life : to research and invention 
and the creation of beauty, those who had 
spent five hours at some useful productive 
labour would then turn with delight. 


Kropotkin presented figures showing 
how the inhabitants of two French counties 
might provide themselves with plenty, if 
the parasitic element were eliminated: 


Departments of Seine and Seine et Oise, 


Number of inhabitants in 1889 .. 

Area in acres 

Average number of inhabitants per acre 


. 3,000,000 
. 1,507,300 
2.6 
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be cultivated to feed the inhabitants (in acr< 


Corn and cereals .. .. .. 494,000' 

Natural and artificial meadows .. .. 494,000* 

Vegetables and fruit from 17,000 to .. 25,000 

Balance for houses, roads, parks, forests 494,000 


Quantity of annual work necessary to improve 
and cultivate the above surfaces in five-hour work 
days:— 


Cereals (culture and crop) .. .. 15,000,000* 

Meadows, milk, rearing cattle .. .. 10,000,000 

Market gardening culture, high class fruit 33,000,000 
Extras .. ... - • • * * * * 12,000,000 


Total . .. 70,000,000 


The moral to be deduced from these 
figures Kropotkin sums up tersely: 

“ If we suppose that only half the 
able-bodied adults, (men and women) 
are willing to work at agriculture, 
we see that 70 million work days must 
be divided among 1,200,000 individuals 
which gives us 58 working days of 
5 hours for each of these workers. 
With that the population of the two 
Departments would have all necessary 
bread, meat, milk, vegetables and fruit 
both for ordinary and even luxurious 
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consumption To-day a woxkr 
spends for the necessary food of the 
family (generally less than is neces¬ 
sary) at least one-third of this 300 
daysL a year, about 1,000 hours be it, 
instead of 290. That is, he thus 
gives about 700 hours too much to 
fatten the idle would-be administra¬ 
tors, because he does not produce 
his own food, but buys it of middle¬ 
men, who in their turn, buy it of 
peasants, who exhaust themselves with 
working with bad tools, because, being 
robbed by the landlord and the 
State, they cannot procure better 
ones.” 


That pregnant paragraph lays bare the 
basic iniquity of capitalism. It calls up 
a vision of the choice lying before society. 
Either to develop still further the system 
of production for profit, with its ever¬ 
growing hordes of parasites, or to turn 
towards the Earthly Paradise, wherein 
abundance for all will be derived by mutual 
aid, whilst leisure and culture are assured 
to all. Kropotkin has demonstrated the 
practicability of the Earthly Paradise. 
William Morris has created jts image 
clothed in romantic beauty. 
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< ^>/A Government report complains thatMziL 
Indian people do not use better substitutes 
and that they regard milk and clarified butter 
as necessities of life. It will be a good 
day when the people of every land supply 
to the full their own desires from their 
products before considering export. Were 
it true that every Indian had his fill of 
milk and butter the life of the people would 
be healthier and wealtliier than is actually 
the case. The society has a rotten founda¬ 
tion which is built on the principle that the 
toilers shall subsist on goods inferior to those 
they produce, whilst their own productions 
are shipped away for others to consume. 
Having objected that India should be con¬ 
suming butter which might be exported for 
consumption by non-producers, the same 
Government report, casting about for any 
shoulders on which to place responsibility 
for India’s poverty save those of Government, 
protests that consumers are increasing in 
India at the expense of producers. In the 
Punjab, the report declares there is a shop¬ 
keeper for every 21 of the population. The 
multiplication of the non-productive classes, 
at the expen.se of the productive, is the 
most characteristic feature of capitalist 
society. The parasitism of Western capitalism 
is notorious and strikingly obvious to the 
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Casual observer. Census statistics _ 
accurate guide to the true position ; for, 
as the census authorities declare, vendors 
frequently style themselves as makers of the 
products they sell. Nevertheless the 1901 
census of England and Wales enumerated as 
dealers 9 per cent of all occupied men and 
8.9 per cent of occupied women. In 1911 
the proportion had increased. Keepers of 
multiple shops numbered 51.000 odd in 1901 ; 
in 19x1 they numbered 91,000. Dealers in 
spirituous liquors and their assistants rose 
in number from 180, 461 in 1901 to 214,461 
in 1911. There was a 40 per cent increase 
in hawkers and street traders. Pawn¬ 
brokers rose from 12,000 to 15,000. In 1901 
56,388 persons were enumerated as insurance 
agents and insurance' clerks; that was an 
increase of 79.4 per cent since the previous 
census. In 1911 the number so employed 
had risen to 99,928; a striking evidence of 
the growing insecurity of life under capi¬ 
talism ! 


In 1921 5,800 persons were enumerated 
as collectors of railway tickets alone, 18,000 
persons were time and gate-keepers, and 
and 24,000 were watchmen, to name but 
two of the many occupations which employ 
people merely to prevent others obtaining 
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without payment, or payment 
irvice. In 1901 there were upwards 
of 44,000 police, in 1921 the number was 
more than 60,000. In 1901 64,322 persons 
were employed as commercial travellers, 
and 42,387 as brokers’ agents and factors. 
In 1911 the number of commercial travellers 
had risen to 86,495, a 34.5 per cent increase 
which the census report declares to be 
understated. The number of male clerks 
increased by 34.2 per cent between 1891 and 
1901, whilst the number of women had 
more than trebled. By 1911 there was a 
further 31.3 per cent increase in the number 
of clerks, and a 33.3 increase in the number 
of bank employees. The number of persons 
employed in commercial occupations in¬ 
creased by 34.2 per cent between 1901 
and 1911. 

Whilst the number of people buying 
and selling and making entries in ledgers 
and governing and controlling had been 
growing apace, the number cultivating the 
soil has notoriously decreased. Between 
1851 and 1901 the men engaged in agriculture 
fell by 42 per cent, and the women by 
91.6 per cent. In 1911 the proportion of 
of the population employed in agriculture 
had fallen to 9.5 per cent. 
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he occupations in which employ 
lining in England and Wales are agri¬ 
culture, fishing, skin, leather, hair and feather 
dressing, textile and dress manufacturing, 
domestic sendee. The occupations in which 
the numbers are increasing are Government 
service, that is to say bureaucracy, the army, 
navy and police force, militarism and the 
power of government, commerce and all 
occupations connected with buying and sell¬ 
ing, transport and the making of means to 
transport goods, which are largely conveyed 
rather for commercial than for utilitarian 
reasons, • machinery and works of construc¬ 
tion, fuel for manufacturing purposes, paper, 
prints and books, the latter in part indicat¬ 
ing a growth in literacy and the search for 
knowledge, but still more a growth in adver¬ 
tisement for trade purposes. Only 12,490 
men and women were enumerated in England 
and Wales as painters, sculptors and 
engravers at the 1921 census. Most of these 
were employed in purely commercial work, 
possessing little claim to artistic quality. 
On the other hand, there were upwards of 
17,000 barristers and solicitors, beside a 
large retinue of clerks, shorthand writers 
and typists attendig on them. Mankind 
under capitalism is vastly more litigatious 
than artistic. 
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le useless toil entailed by produci 
Jrofit, and the hosts of parasites who 
congregate about it, parasites who do no 
productive work of any kind, are they 
who grow richest. The producer, whether 
it be of potatoes or poems, is always poor, 
as compared with the great dealers and the 
great money lenders. Compare with the 
simple method of production for use the 
costly, complicated methods of modern capi¬ 
talism. Consider the effort w'asted in the 
competing services which abound under the 
competitive system, the relays of middle¬ 
men, the small shopkeepers sitting like spiders 
in their webs waiting for customers, the 
large shopkeepers with their many ill-paid 
assistants and great advertisements. Con¬ 
sider the aspiring young artists whose high 
hopes of doing good work are wrecked in 
the drudgery of turning out commercial 
•advertisements, at which alone they can 
earn a living. Consider the street vendors, 
standing in the market, or trudging along 
the roads in all weathers hawking their 
wares. If they could but take those wares 
just where they are wanted for use, how 
much shorter their working hours could be! 
If those wares could be transported in the 
quickest and most direct manner to the 
places where they are needed for use, in how 
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better condition -would they 
destination, how much food would 
be saved from destruction, how many hungry 
mouths would be filled from what to-day 
is wasted ! Consider all the inferior, shoddy 
and adulterated goods produced under the 
present system; goods not made to use, but 
only to sell; goods that will not wear, look, 
taste or digest satisfactorily. Consider the 
Weir steel houses, the giant biscuit boxes, 
that may presently be housing all the work¬ 
ing people in the world who used to aspire 
to stone or brick and mortar dwellings. 
Beautiful and comfortable houses could be 
built more easily to-day than ever was the 
ease, if only the work were wrought with 
pleasure and pride in the product and friend¬ 
liness towards the user thereof; if only the 
toll of the usurer and the profitmaker who 
lives on the labour of others could be 
removed. Consider the statement of Mr. 
Wheatley, the habour Party Minister of 
Health, that the interest on the money to 
build a £500 house amounts to more than 
the cost of land, materials and labour. 
Mr. Wheatley explained that the average 
price paid for land under the various hous¬ 
ing schemes was £200 per acre, and that 
ten houses were usually built to the acre 
making £20 per house distributed over 60 
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This works out at 6/8 per y 
_ d. per week. The cost of building 
materials and profit to the builder was £280, 
placing a burden of 1/10J per week on the 
house. The wages of the workmen, brick¬ 
layers, masons, plumbers, joiners, slaters 
and labourers distributed over 60 years 
worked out at 1/3 per week. The charges 
of landlord, manufacturer and workmen, 
therefore, amounted to 3/3 a week. In¬ 
terest at 5 per cent, on the money borrowed 
for the house necessitates 6/6 a week being 
drawn from the house to meet the burden 
•of finance. 


Because of the toll of the usurer, the 
profiteer and the landlord, houses let at 
rents which the working classes can afford 
•to pay, can no longer be built in Britain, 
-except with Government subsidies. These 
subsidies will place a heavy burden upon 
the community, and from them the fore- 
mentioned parasites will take their toll. 


The Indian villager, for the present, 
makes his own hut; the housing problem 
does not yet arise for him in the European 
form. In the cities of India the housing 
problem is, however, shaping itself already 
•on European lines. The privileges of the 
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fees stand between the people and 
2S, which, were the land and material 
available, they would readily build for them¬ 
selves, as was done by Austrian soldieis 
returning from the great war, because the 
Government was not strong enough to pre¬ 
vent them. 

Under the production for profit system 
the various monopolists of the means of 
life prevent the satisfaction of the most 
essential human needs, unless they can there¬ 
by gain a profit for themselves. 

In the United States many ineffectual 
efforts have been made to curb the power 
of the great exploiters. Owing to America's 
vast extent, the railways have been regarded 
as specialty important, legislation has 
sought to prevent excessive railway charges, 
by enacting that rates may not be raised 
above a level which will allow a "fair return” 
upon the capital invested. The attempt 
thus to denude capitalism of its fangs, has 
completely failed. Several railways were 
built in New York State with money lent, 
without interest, by a number of counties 
and towns. This monej" never has been, 
and never will be rapaid. When these lines 
were amalgamated to form the New York 


Railway, two sets of persons 
had obtained franchises for competing lines 
were given a substantial number of shares 
in the new company, simply to buy off any 
possible competition. $23,085,600 of largely 
fictitious capital was announced, and 
$9,181,066 premium bonds which repre¬ 
sented no investment whatsoever. On the 
basis of interest to be paid on these shares and 
bonds, railway rates were fixed. The capital 
was continually increased by the convenient 
expedient of issuing shares to cover surplus 
earnings. In 1867 the railway was paying 
9 per cent interest on the nominal capital ; 
but actually the dividend was 60 per cent 
on all the money ever invested, including 
the aforementioned contributions from coun¬ 
ties and towns of New York. The railway 
company now petitioned the legislature for 
permission to increase its charges, on the 
ground that the railway was not earning “a 
just and reasonable profit" for its investors. 
The legislature obligingly granted the 
request. 


In the following year the Directors of 
the company met at the house of Commo¬ 
dore Vanderbilt, who held the controlling 
interest. Each shareholder was then and 
there voted free additional stock, to the 
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This coup had been preceded by manoeuvres 
of Commodore Vanderbilt, which had caused 
timid small shareholders to sell out their 
shares, and enabled Ivim to buy very largely. 

The nominal capital of another New 
York Railway, the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford, wasinceased between 1904 and 
1911 by 243 per cent, whilst the business of 
the line had only increased by 30 per cent. 
Dividend was paid by selling more securities. 
The maintenance of the line was neglected. 
Many serious accidents took place, hundreds 
of people were killed. Meanwhile the charges 
for travelling at such risks were greatly 
raised. The American public was paying 
with its money and its blood for the for¬ 
tunes of the shareholders. Then the insiders 
quietly sold out their great holdings, after 
which the railway ceased to pay dividends 
and the United States legislature voted 
money from the public treasury to tide the 
company over its difficulties. How little 
railway magnates care for the safety and 
comfort of the people from whom they draw 
their fortunes is shown by the fact that the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway allo¬ 
cated in 1913 only 16 per cent for the main¬ 
tenance of way, and only one-fourth of one- 
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maintenance of equipm£__ 

ssumed that the locomotives and 
then in use would last 400 years. 


A poor carpenter of Chicago who died 
penniless and unknown, conceived the idea 
of turning two railway seats into a couch, 
and thus laid the foundation upon which the 
Pullman Car Company raised its fortunes. 
In 1867 the Company was started with 
1100,000 capital. In 1893 the annual dividend 
was $2,880,000. In 1912 the annual dividend 
had risen to $9,600,000, though no capital 
had been invested since 1913. The capital 
of the Company was then declared at 
$120,000,000, but only $20,000,000 is believed 
to be other than fictitious. 


The Southern Pacific Railway through 
the Sierras sprang from the researches of 
two men : Daniel Strong a mining pioneer 
and prospector, and Theodore Judah, an 
engineer who had wandered through the 
mountains till he found the required pass. 
A company was formed through the efforts 
of a jeweller friend of Judah’s, and into 
this company came four men: Stanford, 
Crocker, Hopkins and Huntington. It is 
said they invested no money, but they were 
soon in control, and before long had thrown 
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the other shareholders. They 
___ clever rogues, and Huntington was 
the cleverest of the four. He succeeded in 
obtaining from the United States legislature 
6,400 acres of land for each mile of railway, 
that is to say a strip of land ten miles wide 
on either side of the railway on half the land 
through which the line would pass. The land 
was worth *16,000,000 at the lowest esti¬ 
mate. The legislature also granted to the 
railway $16,000 United States bonds bearing 
six per cent interest for every line of railway 
on level land, 32,000 on foothills, and 
$48,000 on mountains. The company suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the highest price for most 
of the way. The clever Mr. Huntington soon 
got the grant of land increased from ten 
miles on each side of the line to twenty, and 
obtained permission for the company to issue 
bonds of its own as first mortgage on the 
company, making the Government bonds a 
second mortgage. He secured postponement 
of any payments by the company to the 
Government, either by way of interest or 
repayment of the bonds, until 1898. When 
at last forced to make restitution, he secured 
that it should be done by the issue of new 
stock. This new stock in thirty years had 
paid a dividend more than twice as much 
as the debt to the Government. The new 



|^eK.'/was, of course, made the bas_ 
hereased railway rates and reduced w.. 0 . 
Mre work of constructing the railway was 
done by successive companies, formed by 
the clever four who ran the railway com¬ 
pany. In order that its dividend might not 
appear too large, the railway company fre¬ 
quently issued new stock. This was handed 
over to the company constructing the line 
and distributed amongst the members of the 
constructing company who were also the 
members of the railway company. It is 
estimated that Huntington and his asso¬ 
ciates, down to the year 1922, drew more 
than one billion dollars from the venture in 
excess of what could have been gained with 
what is called reasonable honesty. With this 
sum ten railways could have been built 
reaching from the Missouri to the Pacific. 
To cover up these operations much money 
was spent in bribing legislators and news¬ 
paper men. The railway could have been 
constructed out of the land grant alone— 
quite apart from the Government bonds and 
company bonds, which were of equal amount. 
The constructing company received, 
however, $86,000 of bonds for every mile it 
built, though the cost, including the com¬ 
pany’s profit, was only $50,537. The balance 
was quietly distributed amongst the four 
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who controlled both comps 
iy new lines were built by the clever 
four, always with a large capital not paid up, 
on which dividend was presently drawn. 
When the four rogues finally died, the power 
behind the Southern Pacific Rahway 
Company, together with the Central Pacific 
Railway, The Pacific Mail and the Union 
Pacific, was found to be the Standard Oil 
Company. So intricately are the larger 
capitalist interests interlocked! 

Each American railway can show' a 
similar history. 

The methods of the American railway 
financiers have many parallels in other fields. 
The English Prudential Assurance Company 
has a paid up capital of only £6,000, but its 
nominal capital in 1923 was £1,000,000. 
The difference is made up in bonus shares 
created out of profits. In 1922 the Pruden¬ 
tial Company paid out in dividend £625,000 
free of tax, that is 62^ per cent on £1,000,000 
of nominal capital. Being tax free, it was 
really 80 per cent on £1,000,000. On the 
actual paid up capital of £6,000 it was 13,000 
per cent. Between 1909 and 1918 the 
shareholders got £5,230,000 in profits. The 
Prudential can evidently give points to some 
of the Yankee profiteers. 



lerican railway finance lias been 
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vestigated because United States legisla¬ 
tion (through the agitation of farmers, ma¬ 
nufacturers and traders obliged to send 
goods by rail) has given the State a title 
to interfere with railway rates. In most 
other services and industries unlimited profit 
is regarded as something that the State 
may not meddle with in war-time. Mr. 
Huntington, as a railway magnate, regarded 
his own operations as right and proper and 
any interference with them as unjustifiable. 
When examined before a Government Com¬ 
mission, he stated that considerable sums 
of money had been spent “to prevent 
Congress and the Departments from robbing 
us of our property. Kxcept that land grants 
and loans were in many cases made to the 
American railways from public sources, no 
practical distinction can be drawn between 
the morality of production for profit in 
railway transport and in any other commodi¬ 
ty or sendee, hand has been redeemed from 
the wilderness by countless generations of 
bygone toilers ; its value, like that of the 
railways, is due to its position in relation 
to the general needs and labours of the 
community. The textile mill has inherited 
the possibility of obtaining equipment 
from a series of inventors and the possibility 
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„ its machines and marketing ^ _ 
_ is dependent upon the activities of 

large communities. Whilst it is true that all 
users of railways are handicapped by excessive 
rates and that the price of many commodi¬ 
ties must be enhanced thereby, the same is 
equally true of land, of fuel and of bread. 
Expensive fuel increases the cost of tran¬ 
sport and manufacture; dear food enhances 
the cost and reduces the efficiency of labour. 
The Indian legislature has declared against 
private ownership of the railways. So far 
good ; to be logical it should also declare 
against private ownership of all other forms 
of transport and of the land and the means 
of production. 


There can be no possibility of 
establishing the fraternity of the Earthly 
Paradise unless production for sale be 
completely abolished. In the communities 
built on this basis the conditions produced by 
production for sale affect every relation of 
life. Proudhon, writing in 1851 of the 
social change he desired and anticipated, 
truly said : 


“ This revolution consists in sub¬ 
stituting the economic, or industrial 
system for the governmental, feudal 
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and military system, in the same 
way that the present system was 
substituted ...... for a theocratic or 

sacerdotal system.” 


" By an industrial system we un¬ 
derstand, not a form of government, 
in which men devoted to agriculture- 
and industry, promoters, proprietors, 
workmen, become, in their turn a 
dominant caste, as were formerly the 
nobility and clergy, but a constitu¬ 
tion of society having for its basis the 
organisation of economic forces, in 
place of the hierarchy of political 
powers.” 


Proudhon did not realise the need for 
completely abolishing production for sale ; 
but none discerned more keenly than he the 
evils of the young capitalism then growing 
up to replace the feudalism against which 
the French Revolution of the eighteenth 
century had arisen. 


As the sordid ugliness and cruelty of 
modem capitalism began to reveal itself in 
the early nineteenth century, many humani¬ 
tarians attempted to show by practical 
demonstration, how industry and agricul- 
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7 ight be developed through muti 

„_^eration for the common good. One of 

the most remarkable of such efforts was that 
at Ralahine, near Iflmerick, in Ireland, which 
was inaugurated in November 1831. It be¬ 
gan under most unprepossessing conditions. 
The labourers on the estate, who were to 
be brought into the enterprise, were living 
ainid direct poverty, in miserable hovels, 
with mud floors and but one room for them¬ 
selves, their animals and fowls. Their bed¬ 
ding was of straw or bracken. They ware 
shoeless and had only the one suit of rags 
they stood up in. At best the labourers 
earned no more than 6d. a day and were 
but casually employed. The country was 
seething with discontent. Armed “ White- 
boys” and “Terry Alts,” as the revolting 
and workless labourers were called, were in 
possession of the roads, though the Govern¬ 
ment was applying the utmost coercion. The 
steward of Ralahine had just been mur¬ 
dered. The family of the proprietor, John 
Scott Vandeleur, an Englishman, a protest- 
ant and late High Sheriff of Clare, had 
fled. His mansion was left under a guard 
of armed police. 


It was in these desperate circumstances 
that Vandeleur had decided to place his 
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in the hands of a "social co-upgij 
to be organised by Edward Thomas 
Craig, an ardent worker in the co-operative 
movement; a man of only 27 years of age, 
but possessing considerable scientific at¬ 
tainments, and enthusiastic for the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and the association of 
science and manual labour. Craig, coming 
over from England, was faced with a well- 
nigh overwhelming task. The labourers 
regarded him and the new scheme with 
hostility. He was more than once assaulted, 
a new-cut grave and a rudely drawn coffin 
were set in his path. 

The most hopeful features of the under¬ 
taking were that: the labourers were inured 
to hard toil, whilst the estate possessed some 
advantages. There was a bog of 60 acres, 
giving peat fuel; a lake, a stream from 
which supplied eight horse power to a thrash¬ 
ing mill, scutch and saw' mill, a lathe and so 
on. A fall of twenty horse power was also 
available. There was a building 30 feet 
by 15 feet, for use as a dining hall, with 
a similar room above for lecture and reading 
room. Close by was a store room with a 
dormitory above. Six cottages were being 
erected, and nearby was the old castle of 
Ralabine, which was also set apart for hous- 



__ A7 fe proposed community. The labou^fJ^J 
who had hitherto been obliged to walk from 
one to six miles to their work, would now be 
housed on the spot. 


A general meeting of the workers on 
the estate was called, and the names of all 
who attended, including that of Craig, were 
submitted as candidates for membership. 
All were elected. There were 21 adult single 
men, 5 single women, 7 married couples, 
4 orphan boys, 3 orphan girls and 5 other 
children under nine years of age, a total 
of 52 inhabitants. In the autumn of the 
second year the number had risen to 81: 
35 men, 23 women, 7 orphans under seven 
years of age and 16 children under nine. 
New' members could be admitted by ballot 
of the members after a week's trial. The 
written consent of the President was also 
necessary, the Secretary being given an 
advisory' voice. If a member married out¬ 
side the society, the newcomer was submitted 
for election, and if rejected by the mem¬ 
bers, both parties were excluded from the 
society'. This happened in the case of two 
women members who married employees 
of Vandeleur, one of whom was his head 
gardener, the other the nephew of the 
murdered steward. At first there had been 
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in obtaining enough member\3|J 
the land. There was soon 
etition to gain admission. 

The objects of the society, as explained 
at the first meeting, were : 

"The acquisition of a common 
capital. 

“ The mutual assurance of its mem¬ 
bers against the evils of poverty, 
sickness, infirmity and old age. 

“ The attainment of a greater share 
of the comforts of life than the work¬ 
ing classes now possess. 

"The mental and moral improve¬ 
ment of its adult members. 

j “ The education of their children." 

The proprietor hoped to obtain a higher 
Tent for his land and to secure the safety 
of his stock and machinery in those turbu¬ 
lent times. His confidence in both res¬ 
pects was rewarded, though the project 
was under the handicap of paying him a 
rent of £900 a year for 618 acres, only 
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m acres of which were under A~ 
per cent interest was charged on the- 
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value of the plant and stock, the 223 animals 
being valued at £1,500. Fortunately for 
the experiment, the payments to the land¬ 
lord were made, not in cash, but in produce, 
the value of which being calculated at the 
market rates of 1830-1. The payment in 
produce spared the cultivators the anxiety 
and losses of dealing with middlemen and the 
risk of market fluctuations. The owner him¬ 
self admitted that the rent he had fixed 
was too high. Nevertheless, it was fully 
and promptly paid by the cultivators. 

The society engaged to deliver, at its own 
expense, at Ralahine, Bunratty, Clare or 
Limerick, as the proprietor, John Scott 
Vandeleur might dictate, 6,400 stones of 
wheat at 1/6 per stone ; 3,840 stones of barley 
at rod. per stone ; 480 stones of oats at 
xod. per stone ; 10 cwt. of butter at 80/- 
per cwt. ; 30 cwt. of pork at 40/- per cwd. 
and 70 cwt. of beef at 40/- per cwt. also to 
supply him with straw in return for manure ; 
hay at 30/- a ton and dung for his garden, 
at 1/- a load. If Mr. Vandeleur chose 
he could take labour notes of equivalent 
value, in lieu of any of the above articles^ 
the notes being exchangeable at the com- 
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store for commodities at the 
as were charged to the members. 


The constitution made Vandeleur pre¬ 
sident of the society and its executive. He 
was to remain the owner of land, plant 
and stock till the society could buy it from 
him. This, through his own criminal folly, 
was soon to prove the undoing of the venture. 

The rules declared : 

“We engage that whatever talents 
we may individually possess whether 
mental or muscular, agricultural, 
manufacturing or scientific, shall be 
directed to the benefit of all, as 
well as by their immediate exercise 
in all necessary occupations as by 
communicating our knowledge to each 
other, and particularly the young." 

As far as possible each individual was 
to assist in agricultural operations. No one 
was to act as steward and all were to take 
partin the actual work. All girls and boys 
between nine and seventeen years of age 
were to learn a useful trade as well as agri¬ 
culture and gardening. It was decided: 
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“That rxo member be expected.”to” 
perform any service or work but 
such as is agreeable to his or her 
feelings, or they are able to perform; 
but if any member thinks that 
any other member is not usefully 
employing his or her time, it is his 
or her duty to report it to the com¬ 
mittee, whose duty it will be to bring 
that member’s conduct before a 
general meeting, which shall have 
power if necessary, to expel that 
useless member.” 


tion. 


This clause was never put into opera- 


The work usually done by domestic 
servants was allocated by the rules to boys 
and girls under seventeen, to be arranged 
by rotation or choice. 


The food, clothing, washing, lodging 
and education of the children from the 
time they were weaned till 17 years was 
provided free of charge by the society, 
provided they attended the schools and 
took their meals with the other children, 
otherwise the cost, was home by the parents. 
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All washing of clothes was done in 
Sral wash-house, the cost of fuel, soap, 
labour etc. was borne by all the adult 
members equally. 

Meals were usually taken in the common 
dining room, but those who desired might 
cook them in their own homes if prepared 
to bear the cost of their fuel. 

Every adult paid a half-penny fox every 
shilling of wages to make a fund for paying 
the wages of the sick. 

The hostility of the labourers disap¬ 
peared as soon as they realised that there 
would be no steward and that the elected 
committee would really order the daily 
work under the check of the weekly members 
meetings. The committee met each even¬ 
ing to arrange the work of the following 
day. Its directions were written on slates, 
which were hung in the dining room for 
all to see. Members of the committee acted 
as subcommittees, making emergency 
alterations necessitated by weather or other 
causes during the day. 

Members were encouraged to have their 
suggestions recorded in a hook, which was 
open to all, and read to the committee 
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the daily arrangements Vkti 
The suggestions and the commit^ee^M 
sion thereon were read to the members' 
meetings. Craig acted as secretary and 
had charge of the educational work, 
with the assistance of a school mistress, 
beside taking an active part in all under¬ 
takings. 

Wages were paid in “Pabour Notes,” 
exchangeable for commodities at the state, 
or for money on application to the secretary. 
The rates, nominally fixed at 8d. a day for 
men, and 5d. for women, were in reality 
much higher, for the community sold pro¬ 
visions to its members much below the market 
price. Milk, for instance, it sold at id. 
a quart, though the retail price was 5<1 
Potatoes at Ralahine were 2 d. per stone ; 
1 /- a week was charged for as many vege¬ 
tables and as much fruit as the workers 
chose to consume. Mutton was 4 d., pork 
2 -|d. per lb. Married people occupying 
separate dwellings paid 6d. per week rent 
and 2 d. per week for fuel. The children 
were supported by the community without 
cost to their parents. 

If at the end of the first year had 
society had incurred no debt and the 
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tdifoed as much as under the old coMI- 
Jm/it was provided in the agreement witAH 
Amdeleur that the wages of the men 
should be raised to iod. and of the women 
to 6d, per day. 


Any member wishing to leave the 
•society might withdraw his portion of any 
profit made by his joint efforts. The rest 
of the profit was to accumulate until it should 
be sufficient to purchase the stock and im¬ 
plements from Vandeleur. After this had 
been done, the society should decide by 
general meeting what to do with subse¬ 
quent profits. 

Any member might be absent from work 
at will, but in that case no wage would be 
paid. 

abstract of the daily labour sheet 
in April of the second year showed the 
labour of the 58 adults to be distributed 
as follows: 


“15 men employed in spade cul¬ 
tivation 

“ 4 men making up compost 
“ 4 men carting manure 
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4 men at 4 ploughs 
3 men attending milch cows and 
cattle 

1 steaming potatoes for meals 
1 at butcher's work 
1 storekeeper 
1 secretary 

8 women at agricultural work 
3 women at dairy and poultry 
1 at domestic arrangements 
1 mistress of infant school.” 


One young man and one woman did 
the cooking for the whole community. The 
single men and women took their meals in 
the dining hall, the children at school arid 
the married members either in their own 
dwellings or in the dining hall, as they 
preferred. 

The wages for the labour of fifty mem¬ 
bers in one week in January of the first 
year amounted to £7/4/2 for farm work ; 
£2/4/6 for improvements, and 15/8 for home 
and school expenditure, including attendance 
in dining rooms and dormitories, cooking, 
washing, sewing and the school mistress’s 
salary, which was the same as that of the 
other women, 6d. a da;-. The expenditure 
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_ community of fifty adults an 
■n in the same week was as follows 



Milk 202 quarts 

£ 

O 

s. 

X6 

d. 

IO 

Potatoes, vegetables, fruit 

2 

0. 

2 

Butter I 3 § lbs. .. 

0 

9 

3 

Mutton 94 lbs. 

0 

3 

2 

Eggs 32 

0 

0 

8 

Fuel for married members 

0 

0 

7 i 

Fodgings for single and rent ...' 
for- married members 

o 

10 

0 


4 

0 

n 4 


Balance left with members 

for clothing, savings etc. .. 6 3 2 \ 


io 4 2 

There was only one wretched “hedge” 
school between Fimerick and Ralahine, a 
distance of fourteen miles. It was an ill-lit 
mud hovel, in which, owing to lack of 
benches, many pupils were obliged to sit on 
the floor. The teacher was paid with pota¬ 
toes or pieces of turf. 

Only twelve of the eighty members 
of the Ralahine society could read and 
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i.'/on entry. A school was openec 
children, and conducted by met! 
far in advance of those generally obtain¬ 
ing. There were no punishments save be¬ 
ing sent home from school. Cots were pro¬ 
vided for the younger pupils, in order that 
they might rest when weary ; building with 
wood blocks, outdoor games and exercises 
were graduated to their age. Elder child¬ 
ren combined school studies 'with short 
intervals of instruction in the fields and 
workshops, hectares were given to the 
youths and adults in chemistry, agriculture 
and general knowledge. 

The social life was cordial and gay. 
Dances were held twice a week. By mis¬ 
demeanours and crimes or by refusal to 
work, the Ralahine community was un¬ 
troubled. It had no occasion to coerce or 
punish its members. Two pf them were, 
however, concerned in a brawl in which 
a man was killed outside the community. 
They thereby came into conflict -with the 
law. The assembly of Ralahine workers 
decided to expel these two members from the 
community. 

Should the production and stock dete¬ 
riorate during the first year, the property 
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,_j return to Vandeleur. The soc 
s/er, prospered exceedingly. In 

r _of its inauguration it added twenty 

acres of virgin soil to the tilled land, which 
now gave a richer yield than any other part 
of the farm. Bv the second autumn six 
new dwellings had been built. The society 
introduced the first reaping machine into 
Ireland. It was feared that the neighbour¬ 
ing peasants might be hostile to it, as looms 
had been destroyed in the neighbourhood; 
a leaflet was, therefore, published explain- 


mg : 


“This machine of ours is one of 
the first machines ever given to the 
working classes to lighten their labour 
and at the same time increase their 
comforts. It does not benefit any 
one person among us exclusively, nor 
throw any individual out of employ¬ 
ment. Any kind of machinery used 
for shortening labour—-except used in 
a co-operative society like ours—must 
tend to lessen wages and to deprive 
working men of their employment.” 


A festival was held at the close of the 
•second year’s harvest. The last load of 
wheat was garlanded with flowers arid 
brought Lome in procession with music. Craig 



front wearing a silk sash embroil WLj 
fcli the motto “Each for All.’’ A feast 
'was held in the lecture hall, and for the 
first time in their lives the labourers of 
Ralahine tasted bread. Potatoes had hither¬ 
to been their principal food. The bread 
had been made under the direction of Mrs. 
Craig from wheat grown on the farm. A 
song was sung in which occurred these lines: 

“The social brotherhood of man 
“Alone can bless the boon of birth ; 
“And Nature in her generous plan 
“Has taught us how to use the earth.” 

The members showed that they felt 
an interest in preserving the property and 
increasing the produce of the society. In 
the hunting season the farm labourers were 
accustomed to hail the chase with enthu 
siasm and to join in trampling upon young 
crops and breaking down fences. When 
the workers of Ralahine became farmers 
on their own account, they looked with 
disfavour on such practices, and when the 
huntsmen rode up to the gates of Ralahine 
they found them shut in their faces. An 
epidemic of cholera swept the surrounding 
districts, but left prosperous Ralahine un¬ 
touched. The society performed many acts 
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^ kiiidness towards the suffering n« 
jotirs, going on Sunday to harvest the crops 
of those who had been stricken. The young 
men who had been wild and turbulent grew 
steady and industrious. There was an 
atmosphere of hope throughout the entire 
district, for it was believed that the "New 
System ” would spread throughout the 
country. 

The success of the scheme, indeed, 
attracted great attention in many quarters. 
It was observed that Vandeleur was bene- 
fitting greatly from it. Whilst other land¬ 
lords could not draw' any rent, owing to 
the turbulence of the times, he was draw¬ 
ing a higher rent than before, and his 
property was being improved. Tord Walls- 
court, who had estates in Galway, visited 
Ralahine, and was so much pleased with it, 
that he adopted a modification of the sys¬ 
tem to ioo acres of his own land. The 
experiment prospered to his satisfaction. 
Another landlord, William Thomson, whose 
estates were in Cork, intended to adopt 
the Ralahine plan. Dying before his scheme 
could be realised, he bequeathed his 
property for the purpose. His will was 
contested by relatives and set aside by the 
Court, on the ground that the nature of 
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quest, had ptWed him to 




All promised well at Ralahine, when 
suddenly Vandeleur disappeared. He had 
gambled away his fortune at cards and the 
estate was sold to pay his debts. The money to 
meet the Labour Notes held by the members 
was in the hands of the absent Vandeleur, 
but was made good by Craig out of his own 
slender resources.. So, through the folly of 
one man the experiment in social co-opera¬ 
tion came to an end. 

The Ralahine experiment is of special 
importance because its members, with 
the exception of Craig, were not selected 
people, but an ordinary collection of poor 
labourers. 

The remarkable prosperity of the ven¬ 
ture was in part due to the fact that new 
and improved methods of agriculture, then 
being developed, were eagerly seized upon 
by Craig and applied at Ralahine. The 
wisdom of such a policy was pointed out 
by Peter Kropotkin, in a letter written 
in 1895, to some English comrades about 
to start what they hoped might prove an 
ideal community. Kropotkin urged them 
to employ the most modem and scientific 
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P jAs of work, and, if possible, "to 

ways of production”. In agriculture 
he advised intensive cultivation, aided as 
much sis possible by culture under glass, 
and using all the latest developments which 
have proved fruitful, and applying intelli¬ 
gence to husband, energy and increase 
production. In domestic work he emphasised 
the need for labour saving, and, since this is 
a very backward branch of industry, for the 
devising of new machinery and new methods. 
Household work should, be reduced to the 
lowest possible minimum. "In most com¬ 
munities this point was woefully neglected,” 
he said. “The women and the girls 
remained in the new society as they were 
in the old one—the slaves of the community 

.Whilst every community 

dreams of having the most perfect 
agricultural or industrial machinery, it 
seldom pays any attention to the 
squandering of the forces of the house slave.” 

America, which until the second half 
of the nineteenth century was regarded by 
ardent spirits as the new land of promise, 
has naturally been the home of many efforts 
to found fraternal communities. Some of 
these proved exceedingly prosperous, many 
remained in being for upwards of fifty years. 
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[>me still maintain a flourishing ..._ 

Many such colonies were formed 
non-conformists fleeing from religious 
persecution, and some of them became 
associated with rather narrow religious doc¬ 
trines, ill suited to stand the test of time. 
Many being celebate could only renew their 
membership from outside. The era of great 
capitalist expansion which was before Ame¬ 
rica, offered opportunities of fortune to the 
quick-witted and enterprising, which were 
apt to allure people from steady labour 
of any sort. Many colonies, though modest¬ 
ly prosperous, came • to an end because 
their young people elected to take their 
share of the common stock and go out into 
the world. 


The Amana peasant communities were 
started in Germany in 1714. They emi¬ 
grated to the United States in 1842. The 
communities in Iowa U.S.A. numbered 
U 5 °° people in 1920. Their property was 
then valued at 2,202,984 dollars, including 
farms, woollen and flour mills and so on. 
The people live in several villages. Their 
houses consist of bedrooms and sitting rooms. 
No cooking or washing is done there. In every 
' village are several kitchen houses, at each 
•of which from 15 to 50 people dine together. 
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nens are well equipped. Each wc 
je d there works alternately a 
and part time week. Women with 
■children under two years of age take no 
part in such general village work; their 
meals are brought to their houses from the 
nearest kitchen house, A vegetable garden 
is connected with each kitchen house. It is 
cultivated by the women, the heavier work 
being done by men hired from outside the 
■community. There is a day-nurserv and 
kindergarten in each village. 

In the Doukhobour colonies in Canada, 
all property is held in common. Money has 
no circulation within the community. 
Buying and selling is with the outer world 
alone, and is done on behalf of the whole 
community. Once a week all the people meet 
to discuss their mutual affairs and instruct 
the managers of the departments, who hold 
their positions as long as their work 
satisfies the rest. 

The houses accommodate about thirty 
people. They are fitted with modern 
amenities, and their inmates take turns at 
working. The community is marked by great 
efficiency. Their land has been described 
as the best cultivated in British Columbia. 

39 
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BP-dr 'general office at Brilliant is fumi 
itk^typewriters, filing cabinets, desk tele¬ 
phones, and all the requisites of a first 
rate modem office. Many miles of excel¬ 
lent wide roads have been made by the 
Doukhobours without any State assistance,, 
though the roads are of service to the general; 
public. They have built a fine suspension 
bridge over the Kootenay River, and have 
installed the most powerful irrigation pump 
in the district. The plans for this large 
irrigation project were made by a member 
of the society qualified as a civil engineer. 
It cost a hundred thousand dollars, the 
labour costs not being counted, as the work 
was done by the members of the community 
in the ordinary way. 

The Harmonists, often called Rappites, 
after their founder, held together from 1804 
to 1 goo. They held all property in common, 
knowing neither barter, money nor wages 
amongst themselves. Hailing from Wurtem- 
burg in Germany, ’ they settled on 1,000 
acres in Pennsylvania. The land was 
entirely unimproved, but after five years a 
visitor wrote of them : 


“ We were struck with surprise and 
admiration at the astonishing pro- 
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Egress in improvements and the ei 

tablishment of manufactories. 

They have done more essential good 
for their country in five years 
than the same number of families 
scattered about the country have 
done in fifty. And this arises from 
their unity and brotherly love, 
added to their uniform and persevering 
industry. They know no mercenary 
views, no self-interest, except 
that which adds to the interest and 
happiness of the whole community. 
All are equally industrious, for no 
idler has companions.” 

On visiting Economy, a town built by 
the Harmonists, about 20 miles from 
Pittsburg, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar thus 
described the community: 

“ It had a thousand inhabitants. 
Every house was occupied. Every 
factory fully manned. There was a. 

fine museum. Costly paintings. 

ornamented the house built for the 
founder, and evidences of prosperity 

evexywhere gladdened the eye.. 

Their factories and workshops were 
warmed in winter by means of pipes 
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‘ connected with the steam engine J 
I was also much gratified to see 'ves¬ 
sels containing fresh, sweet-scented 
flowers on all the machines. The 
neatness which universally reigned was 
in every respect worthy of praise. 
Huge three or four storey structures, 
then, or soon thereafter used as 
woollen, cotton and silk mills, or for 
other purposes, were built.” 

Remember that these advanced indus¬ 
trial conditions were secured by some 
communist communities more than a 
' hundred years ago, though surrounded by the 
private property system and dependent on 
it for everything they could not produce 
by their own efforts. 

More than 30 colonies on the Fourier 
plan were started in America about 1841, 
and lasted from six months to thirteen 
years. They bore within them the seeds 
of conflict and decay. Fourier's plan of 
paying a minimum wage all round, then 
dividing the surplus amongst labour, talent 
and capital, resulted in wages of unequal 
amount, and the payment of interest to 
stock-holders, and was bound to lead to 
jealous conflict of interest between the 
brethren of the colony. 
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le colonies which adopted a_ 

community of property proved 
infinitely more stable. 


Etienne Cabet, the French Communist, 
developed his ideas of authoritarian 
socialism in his “Voyage en Icarie,” “a philo¬ 
sophical and social romance.'’ In 1848 he 
attempted to put his ideas into practice in 
Texas, and later at Nauvoo in Illinois. 
After some years of strife, Cabet was ex¬ 
pelled from the community he had founded, 
and died four weeks later. Some of the 
Icariaus carried on, however, till 1895, when 
only twenty-one members were left. They 
could not continue without new members 
and preferred to disband. The early stages 
of Icarian colonising were characterised by 
individual contests for power, resulting in 
hand to hand fights, splits, and the for¬ 
mation of new colonies. Dictatorship by 
the section which secured the majority 
vote, and the struggle for dictatorship was 
the rock on which the Icaiians many times 
foundered. Agreement by mutual consent 
is a more desirable foundation on which to 
establish the communal life. 


The Llano co-operative colony in 
Louisiana, U.S.A., was started in 1914. It 
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some 6,000 acres of laud and the 0{L_ 

p purchase 20,000 acres in Vernon parish, 
a rice farm of 353 acres 70 miles away, also 
a 1,000 acre tract in the Isle of Pines. It has 
tractors, trucks, steam engines, and electric 
plant which lights its houses and work¬ 
shops and gives power to some of its 
industries, a brickyard and kiln, a saw-mill, 
bakery, machine laundry, printing plant, 
workshops for cabinet, basket and broom¬ 
making, cows, sheep, horses, mules, Angora 
goats. It publishes three periodicals, it Mias 
an hotel, a theatre and a roof garden with 
a dancing floor. The colony is proud of its 
school system. It has a kindergarten, 
grammar school, academy and Commonwealth 
College. 


The colony is organised as a limited 
liability company. Inmates are supposed 

to buy 1.000 dollars’ worth of stock before 
admission and to purchase 1,000 dollars’ 

worth of stock out of their daily wage. 
The shareholders are employees of their own 
company. The shareholders elect a Board 
of Directors.^ The Board ‘ elects a gene ral 
manager. Foremen manage the various 

industries under the Board and general 

manager. All wages are equal; children at 
school get the same wages as men and women 
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^K^;Mothing, medical attention, marriages 
and funerals, education and entertainments 
are free. Those who are ill receve main¬ 
tenance through the doctor or at the hospital. 
The colony is progressing greatly, industrially 
and agriculturally and in the provision of its 
own amenities. It is able to supply most 
of its own wants ; but it is producing sub¬ 
stantially for commercial purposes, in order 
to buy more land and to procure plant for 
further development. This means a greater 
amount of hard drudgery and less study 
and imaginative, inventive and artistic work 
than should be looked for in an ideal com¬ 
munity of long standing. How much finer 
is the hard toil of such pioneers, who are 
building a social co-operative, than that of 
the capitalist, who is exploiting hired labour 
to create for himself a life of selfish luxury ! 

In the Far East a New Village Move¬ 
ment has been inaugurated at Koyugun, 
Kynga, Miyazaki, Japan. The movement is 
in its infancy. It is intended that neither 
buying and selling, nor barter shall take place 
between the villagers, that the community 
shall produce for the needs of all its members, 
only using money in dealing, where neces¬ 
sary, with the outer world. On the first 
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__ each month the members assemble 

and the work is allotted by mutual agree¬ 
ment. Those who are specially fitted for a 
particular work naturally choose it, and are 
asked to do it. For work in which no one 
takes an interest volunteers are asked. If 
none are forthcoming the work is done hi 
turns. 
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How shall we build the Earthly Paradise, 
the fraternal life of the future ? 


We must return to the mutual aid and 
production for use of the old village 
community. 

We must extend the mutual aid princi¬ 
ple, to embrace, not merely some particular 
trade, or community, nationality, or race, 
but to cover all the peoples of the earth. 

We must adapt it to the more complex 
needs of larger populations, and later evolu¬ 
tion which has brought with it greater variety 
of need and feeling. 

We must keep it flexible, that it may 
encourage further and swifter individual and 
social development. 

We must eradicate the inheritance of 
old conquests, which created subject nations 
and races, and which, even in the simple 
Indian Village community, made certain 
classes of producers mere servants to those 
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iad control of the soil. We 

_ _all the class and caste barriers 

disabilities which have grown up with the 
private property system. 


When poverty, in material comfort, and 
in opportunities of experience and culture, 
has been abolished, those differences which 
to-day enable us to declare to what class 
a man or woman belong?, will also disappear. 
Glass itself will vanish. A new type of 
human being will gradually be evolved: 
one that will be nobler and more balanced 
in sentiment, more learned and imaginative, 
and besides, physically stronger and swifter 
and more deft and skilful with the hands 
than any amongst us to-day. 


Through mutual aid and production for 
use, humanity must be emancipated from 
the individual struggle for mere material 
needs. It is hideously incongruous that the 
human race should still be emmeshed in 
this rude struggle, in spite of the immense 
productive powers of modern society. It is 
diabolically grotesque, and posterity will 
so regard it, that nation should still strive 
with nation, individual with individual, to 
secure wealth and dominance or even for 
the barest minimum of subsistence. Man- 



a whole now possesses the r ^Js, 
^ apply in abundance the needs of all its 
members, whilst ever greater and greater 
vistas are being revealed of new power to 
^employ the forces of nature, for the beautify¬ 
ing and enriching of general life. 


In the coming era of mutual aid no 
individual will be left to want whilst the 
community can produce enough for all to 
enjoy plenty. No single community will 
suffer scarcity whilst other communities can 
supply its need. 


The community will ascertain the re¬ 
quirements of all its members and will apply 
itself to meet them. The basis of social 
organisation will be the natural unit of 
association. Those who live together will 
decide the common affairs which concern 
them. Those who work together will arrange 
together their common work. 


Individual affairs must remain the 
private concern of the individual, to be deter¬ 
mined with a freedom the present'economic- 
struggle enables few to exercise." 
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'here must be no dictation of so-<!_ 

iperior authority, no caste iron system 
crushing out local initiative. 

Each individual must be free to do as 
he or she desires, so long as others are not 
injured thereby. 

Each unit of freely associating indi¬ 
viduals, whether of occupation, or of neigh¬ 
bourhood, will be independent and free to 
do as it pleases, so that it does not injure 
others. 

Each unit of association will enter into 
voluntary co-operation with others for the 
general welfare. ,Should it neglect to 
fulfil its part, it would encounter the censure 
of its peers. The spontaneously expressed 
disapproval of associates and neighbours 
will come to be felt as the strongest deter¬ 
rent., when none are raised above their 
neighbours by wealth or class distinction, 
when all are dependent on the common 
service, when none can Hire labour, or pay 
for compliments. Should there be committ¬ 
ed a misdeed serious enough to require serious 
attention, should the wrong-doer be ob¬ 
stinate enough to persist in spite of the 
protests of associates, the matter would 
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i^ss come up for discussion, when t 
Aed should gather to solve their 
.»mmon problems as was done at Ralahine. 
William Morris, in the story of his ideal 
community, “News from Nowhere," describes 
the social organisation: 


“ bet us take one of our units of 

management.In such a district 

. some neighbours think that 

something ought to be done or un¬ 
done ; a new town hall built; a 
clearance of inconvenient houses ; or 
say a stone bridge substituted for 
some old ugly iron one. Well, at the 
ordinary meeting of the neighbours, 
or Mote, as we call it, according to 
the ancient tongue of the times 
before bureaucracy, a neighbour 
proposes the change, and of course, if 
everybody agrees, there is an end 
of discussion, except about details. 
Equally, if no one backs the pro¬ 
poser—‘seconds him,’ it used to be 
called—the matter drops for the time 
being ; a thing not likely to happen 
amongst reasonable men, however, as 
the proposer is sure to have talked it 
over with others before the Mote. But 
supposing the affair proposed and 
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iconded, if a few of the neighbo 
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disagree to it, if they think that the 


beastly iron bridge will serve a little 
longer and they don’t want to be 
bothered with building a new one 
just then, they don't count heads 
that time, but put off the formal 
discussion to the next Mote; and 
meantime arguments pro and con are 
dying about, and some get printed, 
so that everybody knows what is 
going on ; and when the Mote comes 
together again there is a regular dis¬ 
cussion, and at last a vote by show 
of hands. If the division is a close 
one, the question is again put off 
for further discussion ; if the division 
is a wide one, the minority are asked 
if they will yield to the more general 
opinion, which they often, nay most 
commonly do. If they refuse, the 
question is debated a third time, 
when, if the minority lias not per¬ 
ceptibly grown, they always give way; 
though I believe there is still some half 
forgotten rule by which they might 
still carry on further ; but I say, what 
always happens is that they are con¬ 
vinced, not perhaps that their view 
is the wrong one, but they cannot 
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rsuade the community to a! 


“ Very good,” said I, "but what 
happens if the divisions are still 
narrow ?” 

Said he : "As a matter of principle 
and according to the rule of such cases, 
the question must then lapse and the 
majority, if so narrow, has to submit 
to sitting down under the status quo. 
But I must tell you that in point 
of fact the minority very seldom en¬ 
forces this rule, but generally yields 
in a friendly manner.” 

William Morris's vision of all the neigh¬ 
bours deciding about the building of the 
bridge arose from his view that all the neigh¬ 
bours would be helping to build it. His 
ideals leaned towards the side of handicraft, 
in which he believed all would find great 
joy. So versatile was he, that he turned 
easily from one craft to another, acquiring- 
dexterity in the writing and illumination of 
manuscripts, in embroidery, dyeing, weaving, 
glass painting and wood engraving. Visions 
of the future must all be coloured by the 
temperament and experience of their 
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:ers. Thus William Morris, the at 
; dwelt mostly upon the doings of the craft 
workers in his Utopia. Yet he placed there 
also a dustman—mathematician , who seems 
unlikely to have turned Ms hand to building. 
Those of Morris’s ‘neighbours,' who neither 
knew nor cared how to build, probably took 
no part in the voting upon the question. 
They probably told the builders to settle 
the question as they pleased. The wise 
husband refrains from interference with the 
house keeping of his wife, and in the mutual 
aid community of the future there is little 
doubt that those who are engaged in any 
branch of work, will be left to manage and 
organise that work without interference 
from other people. The builders, with their 
trained appreciation of good building, would 
be more likely than others to consider a 
new bridge necessary, but should they be 
busy with what they thought more pressing 
work, no one would be so inconsiderate 
as to urge on them the building of a new 
bridge whilst an old one would serve safely. 


Though the society based on mutual 
aid will possess no coercive forces, though 
its units will associate as free co-operators, 
its production will not be haphazard. 
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;ach branch of production and socj 
will have a system of statistical and 
research centres for ascertaining supply and 
demand, for collecting and distributing 
technical information, for experiment and 
research. Such centres will be valued by 
the entire community and gladly maintained 
for their usefulness. Like the co-operative 
research centres maintained by Danish pea¬ 
sants, they will be purely advisory and 
without any power of dictation, but they will 
be used and valued by all, because they will 
, prove useful to all. Many a little work¬ 
shop may be able to teach a lesson to the 
central research bmeau, but knowledge will 
accumulate in these centres and will be filed 
- and circulated therefrom. Men and women 
will go from local workshops to study and 
experiment in such centres, and to gain new 
, experience. 


The areas served by these centres will 
II correspond with the areas of production. 
To a certain extent these may follow the old 
national boundaries, but the tendency will 
be to base them on more practical divisions, 
to cover for instance, a certain coalfield 
and the area served by it. 
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many who to-day attempt to_. 

i|ib&' ; uie coming society, some difficulty or 
conflict arises between the ideas of associa¬ 
tion by occupation and of association by 
locality. Such questions will be solved, more 
simply than is easy for us to comprehend 
to-day, on consideration of sheer practical 
utility. In this present society of competi¬ 
tion people are apt to be obsessed by the 
idea of conflicting interests. With amazing 
fatuity some imagine a producers’ society 
in which the coal miners or the bakers might 
bold the rest of the community to ransome. 
Therefore they plan to create a political 
state to decree the conditions under which 
miners, bakers and others shall deliver the 
product of their toil. Such timorous people 
would also retain the money system, in 
order that men and women should be in¬ 
duced to toil by payment and the fear of 
non-payment. Thus they would sacrifice to 
their doubts the pleasure and spontaneity 
of voluntary sendee, and preserve in the race 
the characteristics of the hired servant. 
Apprehensive lest modern humanity should 
prove incapable of comniUnism, though pri¬ 
mitive man devised it, they prejjare to 
saddle the future of their dreams with the 
shop-keeping, the book-keeping, the banking, 
the bureaucracy and the usury of to-day. 



ch'cannot change their essential feattl j£Li 
,.^,/ever their talons may be pared, or their 
names transformed. To maintain these parts 
of the structure of capitalism would be to 
retain an enormous mass of uninteresting 
uncreative toil, and to deny the possibility 
of the free open-handed fraternity amongst 
all peoples, which to-day if possible at all, is 
only so in the immediate family circle. 


In the society of production for use 
by mutual aid, the organisation of work 
and pleasure will be on lines of utility and 
•desire. 


Let us take, for example the provision 
of bread. It is unlikely that each family will 
•bake its own bread in the future. Nor will 
there be the reasons for so doing which exist 
where bread is simply made for sale, and 
considerations of profit take precedence of 
considerations of quality. Moreover, there 
will not be, as at present in any modern 
town, numbers of bakers’ shops contending 
for customers, and established primarily to 
make a living for the baker. A bakery in 
the future era will serve a given district, 
the size of which will be determined by 
experience as to the capacity of ovens and 
so on. With which it is found that bread can 
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5e made and distributed and by 1 
of bakery in which workers prefer to 
associate. As a rule that bakery will go on 
producing its quota of bread without in¬ 
terference from outsiders. If the demand 
for bread is growing, it may extend its plant 
and call for more workers to assist, or it 
may desire another bakery to be set up. 
In either case it will notify the factories 
where the requisite plant is produced. It 
will also consult with the local bakery statis¬ 
tical bureau as to the site of the new 
bakery, the new plant and additional 
workers. 

When any development takes place in 
the plant used in baking, in the art of bak¬ 
ing itself, or in the materials employed, 
whoever makes the discovery will notify 
the central bakery bureau, the facts will 
be chronicled in the bakers’ periodical 
circular which keeps informed the bakers, 
and whoever is interested, of the doings 
of the craft. 

If a new system of. delivery of bread 
is contemplated, the bakers will send a cir¬ 
cular to the consumers of bread, notifying 
the proposed change, and asking for com¬ 
ments by the consumers, or the matter 
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brought up at an assembly of 


Education will be more extensive and 
at the same time less rigid than is now 
the case. William Morris’s "News from 
Nowhere" is again suggestive: 

" You expected to see children thrust 
into schools when they ijad reached 
an age conventionally supposed to 
be the due age, whatever their vary¬ 
ing faculties and dispositions might 
be, and when there, with like dis¬ 
regard to facts, to be subjected to 
a certain conventional course of learn¬ 
ing. My friend, can’t you see that 
such a proceeding means ignoring the 
facts of growth bodily and mental ? 
No one could come out of such a 
mill uninjured ; and those only -would 
avoid being crushed by it who would 
have the spirit of rebellion strong in 
them..... .All that is past. We are 
no longer hurried, and the information 
lies ready to each one’s hand. In 
this, as in other matters, we have 
become wealthy; we can afford to 
give ourselves time to grow.” 
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teaching will be more specialised 
t'present. Teachers with little voice or 
ear for music, will not, as now, attempt to 
instruct classes of children in the art of 
singing. The best singers in the local choirs 
will probably teach the young children of 
the locality. Boys and girls who like singing 
will join choirs and go to first rate singers- - 
there wiE be more of them than now—for 
specialised study. Drawing will be taught 
on the same lines, by people who have an 
aptitude and love for it, and pupils who 
desire to proceed further will go into studios 
where pictorial or decorative works are be- 
ing produced. In science also children will, 
attend elementary classes, and as soon as 
they are old enough will go to lectures, 
watch experiments in the laboratories,, and 
read the scientific papers. They will gra¬ 
duate through, junior laboratories, where they 
will make their own experiments. 

As to the oft-thought toilsome business 
of learning to read, children brought up in 
a bookish atmosphere to-day often find it so 
simple that many forget when or how the 
task was accomplished. Children brought up 
amongst educated people, not over-burdened 
with work, are now often taught to read 
and write by parents or elder brothers and 
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and so it will always be; but soj/JL 
for beginners will be held if there is 
a demand for them, and those who volun¬ 
teer for the work may find it pleasant 
No one is likely to spend, the greater part 
of his or her life teaching beginners to read- 
infants’ play schools will doubtless still be 
held in part, to give mothers opportunity 
to do creative work and maintain adult 
associations. 

As to the organisation of education, 
it will be both a locality question and a 
speciality or professional question. There 
will be neighbourhood consultation and 
information, and there will be educational 
consultation, and consultation of the 
productive departments, dealing with the 
various branches of technical study. 

Housing will necessitate, at times, but 
only when required, consultation with the 
building bureaux, with thf neighbourhood 
bureau, for the neighbourhood may be 
short of houses, with the individuals who 
require houses, for all have preferences in 
regard to housing. 

Such matters will be optional, but, 
as in the Amana communities, it is probable 
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.ihe bouses of tlie future will usu? _ 
contain no kitchens, dining rooms or laund¬ 
ries, but will be places for study, rest and 
recreation only. 

This brings us to _ the question of 
housework. How tedious it is under present 
conditions ! What an incalculable amount 
of feminine energy is expended for wholly 
inadequate results, owing to the fact that 
in this department of life, everything is in 
arrears of the developments of the day. 
In the factory, where money is made, the 
best equipment must be provided as far as 
means permit; and labour must be used 
with economy in order that profits may^ in¬ 
crease. The wife is an unpaid worker The 
wage of the house servant is low ; she is not 
paid by the piece, or even by the hour. 
The labour of these two is little counted. 
Yet wherever the woman, the wife and the 
mother, rises from the deep poverty, in 
which a sufficiency of the bare means of 
subsistence covers the whole field of her 
ambition, nay, even before actual material 
want is banished, there stirs in her, as in man, 
the essential human qualities, the craving for 
self-expression, the longing for beauty and 
culture, and for the opportunity to create. 
Opportunities for culture and creative work 
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„ wife and mother, free hours in w _ 
ctt-«6sorb heiself as she pleases; these are 
needs which civilisation must meet. Western 
civilisation has failed to do it except foi the 
fortunate few amongst women. 


Only in the era of plenty for all, when 
the community comes to supply the needs 
of all its members, on no other ground than 
that, they are living creatures, with claimant 
needs and desires, can mothers attain to 
complete economic independence. 


Housework in the coming era will not 
be differentiated from other work as it is 
to-day ; all work will be part ol the common 
service. To-day we care for our house be¬ 
cause it is ours, or at least ours to live m 
so long as we pay the rent. In the future 
the factory, the mine, the steamship also 
will be ours ; they will exist to serve its. 
We shall have the best equipment in the 
home as well as in the factory. It will 
be as important socially that our homes shall 
he well-lighted, ventilated and warmed as 
though to-day they were hotels catering for 
wealthy customers who could only be attrac¬ 
ted by first rate service, or as if we were 
pedigree puppies whose owners hoped to reap 
a fortune by ©Ur points. We shall no longer 
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:/goods produced by scientific orga 
brought into the home and dealt with 
by an over worked amateur, who is expected 
to practise a dozen trades, none of which she 
has learnt, and moreover, is expected to 
practise them with wholly inadequate equip¬ 
ment. What is now regarded as the work of 
the home will be done by scientific organisa¬ 
tion like all the other work of the community. 

No people immersed in the daily affairs 
of life is able to supervise and control a 
xemctely situated, variously occupied, strong¬ 
ly empowered Parliament and government. 
Hosts of contending politicians, party 
intrigues, press misrepresentation, election 
chicaner}’, the close corporation formed by 
permanent officials, the mingled obscurity 
and immensity of centralised bureaucracy, 
baffle all comers. The Parliament of re¬ 
presentatives elected by large constituencies 
and the cabinet of party leaders are quite 
unsuited to manage any productive work. 
Having neither the time nor the knowledge 
to manage any nationalised industry, 
they engage for the work permanent 
officials whom they have not the capacity 
to direct. 

How infinitely simpler, more practical, 
and at the same time more wholesome is 



fmnagement of the work b} r those whoii^*. 
actually engaged in it, in consultation with; 
whoever is immediately concerned. The 
relatively small producers' or neighbour¬ 
hood assembly of the future will hold 
meetings only when necessary to settle what 
is to be done* Its members will gather as 
comrades and practical people, make plans 
for the common needs to be carried out 
mainly by common effort! Every miner, 
every carpenter and agriculturalist, has in¬ 
formed opinions to express, and experienced 
technical suggestions to make, in works per¬ 
taining to his own. craft. Every cook has 
something to say about stoves and sauce¬ 
pans, every gardener about soils and seeds, 
every dress-maker about the fabrics from 
which garments are made, every journalist 
knows something of the press, every barrister 
knows something of the Courts. Set any 
or all of these to discuss something outside 
their experience and knowledge, or to decide 
the affairs of people whose interests are not 
theirs, as they do in Parliaments, and what 
a mess they will make of the business ! We 
shall not reach the Earthly Paradise until we 
have ceased to make that mistake. The most 
primitive people can play their part intel¬ 
ligently hi the assembly of producers 
the most cultured can be but slaves without* 
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tocrats within a centralised bu: 


In the Earthly Paradise there will be 
a free and equal communism of peoples. 
Nationality is a comparatively modern idea, 
and, in its present aggressive form at least, 
destined to pass away. In the days to come 
people will consider themselves, as citizens 
of the world, as many already have done. 
One of the soundest tilings achieved by the 
Russian upheaval was the declaration (lias 
it. been fully implemented ? ) that whoever 
lived in Russia should be entitled to all the 
liberties and privileges of Russian citizen¬ 
ship. 

In the days to come peoples, differing 
as they do, in diet, costume and habits, 
in work and recreation, under the influence 
of climate and natural conditions, will serve 
each other, learn from each other, and enjoy 
each other’s variety, free from the hatreds 
born of the present economic rivalries. 
When the Northman of the future confronts 
the people of the far East or South, he will 
feel, neither the mingled fear and contempt 
of the exploiter of a weaker and more 
numerous race, nor the jealous hatred of the 
worker who fears the lower paid competitor 
will steal his job. 
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id they who to-day, by reasoi _ 
or race are oppressed and exploited, 
will commingle as friends and comrades with 
the descendants of those who were once their 
conquerors and foes. 

It is claimed for the conquering empires 
that they have been a means of taking a 
higher culture to backward peoples. Yet the 
empires have also had a share in destroying 
centres of culture, and in stultifying develop¬ 
ment. To a people still using only wooden 
implements, the coming of conquerors bring¬ 
ing metal-working craftsmen in their train, 
might certainly mean a great advance in 
knowledge, but the cost of obtaining it was 
so great that it sometimes led to the 
extermination of the conquered race. The 
nations which have entered their machine age 
take little culture to the masses they sub¬ 
jugate. They exploit them as dumb herds, 
driven by a few directors of the conquering 
race. Those of the conquered who learn 
the science and method of the conquerors 
are usually the richer section of the 
community, who could have found means to 
study advanced foreign method in any event. 
Japan, whilst retaining her independence, 
has gone further in the acquisition of Western 
knowledge than any other Eastern nation. 




..^vilisation must indeed be \yritten del.... 
•a failure, if it could find no better means of 
spreading knowledge than is provided by 
the sword, and no nobler motive for doing 
so than that.of exploitation! 


m 


Whilst we must work for Swaraj as a 
necessary step in the evolution of the peoples 
of India, and one which leaves them more 
free than now to unravel their own problems, 
we must recognise that this is but one step 
on the road by which they and all peoples 
must travel. ' Before us all lies one hope 
and one goal: mutuality. Whilst compe¬ 
tition and exploitation are the basis of the 
social organism, the expulsion of the foreign 
exploitation simply means the growth of ther 
native exploitation. 


Our goal is the end of all exploitation .1 
the world-wide abundance, mutuality and 
fraternity of the Earthly Paradise. 


THE END; 
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